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edate and peaceful life in a far flung 
the inner Himalayas, the Kashmiris 
atapulted into the nineteenth century 
ndia as a fallout from the Anglo- 
Nrivalry. 


change-over in 1846 from Sikh to Dogra 
under the suzerainty of the British, 
sulted in a socio-economic upheaval, 
particularly after 1889 when the British after 
@posing the- Maharaja, assumed the 
dministration of the State through the 
Resident. They were responsible for the 
‘drastic overhaul of the administrative 
Machine, opening of the valley with a cart 
~ toad linking Srinagar to Rawalpindi, 
extension of postal and telegraph services, 
_ land revenue settlement, grant of tenancy 
~~ fights to the cultivators, spread of modern 
" €ducation, provision of medical and sanitary 
services andso on,allin one go. 


By 1925 Kashmir had acquired a modern 
look in all aspects. Such a quick change from 
medieval to modern in a short span of time, is 
a phenomenon of rare occurrence in the 
history of societies. The book gives all the 
details and modus operandi of this socio- 
economic transformation. As such its study 
will, itis hoped, prove useful and educative to 
all those interested in the change brought 
“about by the bureaucratic measures in a 
static society. 
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TO MY WIFE 
PRABHA 
THE INSPIRING INFLUENCE 
OF ALL MY WRITINGS 


Preface 


the concept of history has recently undergone a basic 
change. History no more deals with the fortunes of kings, dictators 
or dynasties as it did in the past. History is and should be the 
study of the development of the socio-economic system of the 
people, as affected by various political events and by the 
interaction of different cultures with which they came in contact 
during the course of the centuries. 

With this principle in mind, I wrote in 1962 a History of 
Kashmir. Though there was unfortunately paucity of material, I 
attempted to highlight the socio-economic set-up of the people as 

_it existed of different periods of Kashmir’s long history. I laid greater 
emphasis on the social cultural and economic framework built up 
by the interaction of various cultures with which the people came 
in contact. Perhaps it was this aspect which Pandit Nehru had in 
mind when he wrote in the Foreword that “this was the first book 
of its kind.” 

I could not, however, fully deals with the socio-economic 
history of the Valiey under the rule of Maharajas Gulab Singh, 
Ranbir Singh and Pratap Singh, for the simple reason that the 
original records of these years were available in such abundance 
that these could not be collated and classified and the results 
derived there from, without secretarial and research assistance. 

The period could not, however, be ignored on this account. 
For it was during this crucial time, particularly the last fifteen 
years of the 19" century, that Kashmir’s medievalistic social pattern 
was transformed into the modern-a phenomenon of rare 
occurrence in‘the history of societies. A glance at the socio- 
economic condition of the people when Gulab Singh took over 
the administration of the Valley, will show that gigantic step 
Kashmir had taken forward at the turn of the century. The study 
is relevant to the present time when we are feverishly preparing 
ourselves to enter the 21* century with confidence. 
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Hence I approached the Indian Council of Historical 
Research with my proposal to write the socio-economic history of 
Kashmir from 1846 to 1925. The Council was good enough to 
accept the proposal and generally granted me a senior fellowship 
for the Project. It was taken me three years of intensive research 
and study to complete the Project Report. My endeavour has been 
to cover all aspects of the life of the people and the social changes 
they went through. Every statement is appropriately documented 
with Notes and Reference at the end of each chapter. 

The study highlights the factor which were responsible for 
the change-drastic overhaul of the administration machine, 
opening of the Valley with the construction of a cart road from 
Srinagar to Rawalpindi, extension of the telegraph and postal 
services, replacement of multi-currencies by the Indian rupee, land 
revenue settlement and grant of tenancy rights to the cultivators, 
provision of medical relief, spread of modern education, growth 
of tourism, and development of handicrafts and other industries. 

The result: increase in population and in trade and 
commerce, intensive cultivation and bringing of the fallow land 
under the plough, adoption of the European style of dress by the 
menfolk, erosion of the monolith of superstitions. Sports like 
football, hockey, cricket, boating and swimming provided a new 
outlet to the energies of the young generation. Better food, clothing 
and housing considerably raised their standard life. 

I am conscious of the literacy and other shortcomings of 
the Project Report. However, if inspite of this it presents a true 
picture of the life and culture as it prevailed in the Vally from 
1846 to 1925, I will consider my labour as fully rewarded. 

My thanks.are due to the Director of the Indian National 
Archives and the Director of J & K Government Archives and 
their staff for providing me all the facilities to study the voluminous 
records which form the main source for my study. I offer my sincere 
thanks to the Librarians of the Central Secretariat, National 
Museum and Harding Libraries in Delhi as well as the Sri Pratap 
Library in Srinagar, from whom I received unstinted cooperation. 

‘The private collection of historical records, personal diaries 
and Notes and Letters, and the newspaper dispatches of my father, 

late Pandit Anand Koul, proved of immense help in producing 
= _ this Report. I got considerable help from various departmental 
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and State Administration Reports, Taylor’s, Wingate’s and 
Lawrence’s revenue settlement survey records and Bates’ Gazetteer. 

I must mention the valuable help I received from my 
research assistance. Mr Rajiv Kaul and Mrs Usha Qazi and the 
typist Mr Ramasubramanian. 

Iam sincerely grateful to the Director, Unit-in-charge and 
the staff of the Indian Council of Historical Research without 
whose guidance and help it would not have been possible to 
complete the Project. 

Though I have received financial aid from the Indian 
Council of Historical Research, the result obtained and opinions 
expressed in the Report are my own and not necessarily of the 
Council. 

P.N.K BAMZAI 
New Delhi 
August 15, 1987 
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51. Dr. Ashutosh Mitra who entered State service in 1885 as Chief Medical Officer 
became later a Minister. He zealously worked for the upliftment of the 
Kashmiris and was known as father of education and sanitation in Kashmir. 
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34. Inauguration by the Resident of the Amar Singh Technical College in 1910. 


33. The reorganized head office of the Customs Department. 
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48. The ruins of Martand. An archaeological department was set up to look after the old monuments. 
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30. TOL or lift irrigation in vegetable fields near Srinagar. 


31. Agricultural operations in rice field in summer. Rice cultivation demands hard and continuous 
labour. 


49. The MELA at Harzratbal on the Dal lake. 


50. Houses by the river at Srinagar. 


. The spring at Bawan (Martand) as it looked in 1870 


28. A frail looking bridge on a mountain stream. 


29, Boats, big and small, carrying goods across the Wular lake in Kashmir, 


26. The third bridge in Srinagar. Such picturesque bridges spanned the Jhelum during its 
course in the Valley. 


- The boats on the river were the main carriers of goods in the Valley. 
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7. Fishermen on the Jhelum. 
8. 


| 2. APart of Srinagar, as viewed from the spire of Jamma Masjid. Note the birch-bark and earth- 
Pea a covered roofs. 


24, Bullock carts carrying heavy goods over the J.V. Road. 


25. Ekkas plying on the J.V. Road. 


. A posting station on the J.V. Road. Ponies were changed in mail tongas after every ten 
miles. 


4, Women washing by the river bank. 


46. Pandit Narayandas Raina who was 
also one of the first Kashmiris to 
learn English. Instead of taking to 
State service he started his own busi- 
ness in which he made a mark. It is he 
who gave to Kashmir the institution 
of the House-boat. 


42, A group of Pandit artists. 
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47. It was later in the nineteenth century that Kashmir 
attracted tourists in large numbers, The Mughal gardens 


on the Dal lake were renovated an 


d became a great 
attraction. 


43. Pandit Surajkak Mattoo, the leading rais of his time at 


whose initiative Kashmiri Pandits carried out several 
social reforms. 
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44, Mirza Ghulam Mustafa, a rais of the 
Muslim community at whose instance 
the Muslims took to modern 
education. 


38, A street in Anantnag, the second important town in Kashmir, Here flourish many 
wollen cottage Industries. 
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39. On the river bank in Bijbihara, an important town in the south of the Valley. 
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“Hanjis" or boatmen. 


37. A group of 
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45. Pandit Anand Koul (1867-1941), administrator, 4 
journalist, writer. he was one of the first | 
Kashmiris to study English. He was the pioneer ; 
of the movement which transformed Kashmiris | 
from medievalistic to modern society. : 
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13. A peasant holding a “Kangri™ 


14. A young boatwoman husking rice. 


21, Group of Kashmiri porters ready for march. 


18. The Shergarhl Palace In Srinagar on the Jhelum river, the official residence of the 


Maharajas. 


19. Pandit Mahanandju Dhar, rals and 
Jagirdar. He and his five sons domi- 
nated the administration of the Valley 
at Maharaja Pratap Singh's ascension 
to the gaddi. 
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15. Maharaja Gulab S. 


40. A group of Kashmiri villagers and children. 


17. Maharaja Pratap Singh (1885-1925), son and successor of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 
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16. Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1856-85), son and successor of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, 3 ; 


12. Kashmiri boatman. 
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: he who gave to Kashmir the institution of the House- 
Oat. 

It was later in the nineteenth century that Kashmir 
attracted tourists in large numbers. The Mughal gardens 
on the Dal lake were renovated and became a great 
attraction. 

The ruins of Martand. An archaeological department was 
set up to look at the old monuments. 
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Dr. Ashutosh Mitra who entered State service in 1885 as 
Chief Medical Officer became later a Minister. He zealously 
worked for the upliftment of the Kashmiris and was known 
father of education and sanitation in Kashmir. 

The Maharaja with his Council of Ministers, the Resident 
and Department Heads (1910). 
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Kashmir in 1846 A Bird’s-Eye 
View 


KASHMIR in 1846 was, as ever, an isolated valley hidden 
behind the high ramparts of the inner Himalayas. Mysterious and 
difficult of access, the world had formed hazy notions about its 
inhabitants and the kind of life they led. The image which Kashmir 
evoked naturally differed with different people in India, Europe 
and other countries. 

To the Indians south of the Vindhyas it represented the 
abode of Sarada, the Goddess of learning and: philosophy and of 
the Ice Lingam, the symbol of Lord Siva, at the sacred cave of 
Amarnath. The inhabitants of the blessed land, they: imagined, 
were given to saintly pursuits of profound learning and fine arts, 
and were to be venerated by facing north and offering them 
salutations every morning. 

But to the Afghans and Sikhs, the erstwhile rulers of the 
land, Kashmir meant a fertile valley inhabited by a people, docile 
and easy of exploitation. For the British it was an outpost of their 
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great Indian Empire, a base from which to launch an attack on 
the rival Imperialistic power of Czarist Russia. 

The scenic beauty of the Valley had captured the 
imagination of Europe in the nineteenth century through accounts 
of several European travellers. But what made-Kashmir a 
household name in the Western world was Thomas Moor’s 
popular poem Lalla Rookh. Published in 1817, the poem fetched a 
- record sum of 3,000 guineas from the publisher on delivery. This 
was the “highest price that had upto that time been paid for a 
poem” and speaks volumes about its popularity. And when the 
famous verse-”Who has not heard of the Vale of Kashmir...” was 
recited before either public or private audiences, people conjured 
up a fantastically attractive image of the land. 

Kashmir shawls had already earned frame for its talented 
weavers and handicraftsmen. From the ladies of the Royal Courts 
down to the middle class housewives, it was in great demand as 
the most fashionable piece of dress. Shawls worth millions of rupees 
were exported to the fashion houses of the Continent, and to the 
markets in Lahore, Lucknow and Calcutta. 

So in 1846 when Maharaja Gulab Singh took it over, 
Kashmir appeared to the West not only as a beautiful spot in India 
but also the home of a people materially rich. The land no doubt 
was an as attractive as depicted by Moore, but how rich the people 
were a different story. 


The land 


The mountains surrounding the main and the side Valleys 
were covered with green and thick forests of deodar, pine and fir 
which extended down to their very base. This had a wholesome 
effect on the climate and seasons as well as on the agricultural 
produce of the land. 

Looking down the Valley from the top of a pass, one was 
spell-bound at the beautiful panorama unfolded before one’s eyes. 
Moore's description of the land was not a poet’s fantasy after all! 
The air was fresh and invigorating. For below were the lush green 
paddy fields with small clusters of tiny huts built with sun-backed 
bricks and thatched roofs and shaded by the majestic chinars and 
tall poplars. The villagers were thinly scattered all over the 
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landscape. A few towns and the capital city of Srinagar could 
also be seen with houses of rich shawl merchants built of brick 
and timber and red tulips growing on their earth-covered roofs. 
Down in the Valley as one descended from the top of the pass, 
were the numerous springs of the purest water and equally clear 
streams, glistening in the sunthe Ninghal in the north, the Veshov - 
and Lidder in the south and the Doodhganga in the west. 


The people 

The lot of the people when Gulab Singh took over Kashmir 
was indeed deplorable. The Sikh rule had not appreciably 
improved their condition and the last five years of their regime, 
due to weakening control of their central government, proyed to 
be ruinous to the people. Petty intrigues and quarrels as between 
the Governor and revenue farmer led the lower rank officials to 
freely oppress the common man and amass wealth quickly. The 
administration was incomplete disarray, there being no security 
of service. Sheikh Imam-ud-Din was the worst of the Sikh 
Governors-weak and timid-whose only aim was to amass a huge 
fortune for himself. 

As can well be imagined, the economic chaos in the land 
prevailed to the utmost. The tiller of the soil paid heavily in the 
taxes. He was liable to be forced to work for the Government or a 
petty official without any payment at all. He was used as a beast 
of burden piteously driven over long mountain paths away from 
his home with no hope of return. The artisans and weavers of 
shawls were in an equally miserable condition. 

Cultivation of land had fallen to the minimum. The people 
already decimated by the famines of 1832 and 1838, continued to 
emigrate to Amritsar and Ludhiana notwithstanding the stringent 
restrictions on the free movement of people across the passes. The 
Sikh soldiery whose pay was always in arrears added to the 
annoyance of the Kashmiris. 

All land-virtually belonged to the ruler but for the sake of 
popularity some of the Governors signed away large Jagirs to their 
favourites at court. Sheikh Imam-ud-Din was the worst offender 
in this respect. He freely bestowed lands in Jagir to his minions. 
taking large sums from them as nazarrana or tribute. 
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To add to the troubles of the Kashmiris, the fierce Bombas and 
Khakhas, the warlike inhabitants of the Jehlum valley below 
Baramulla, often raided the Valley consequent upon the 
weakening of the Sikh power. 


The Number of People 

The population of the Valley in 1846 has been variously 
estimated. In the absence of an accurate census it may roughly be 
put at 500,000. Earlier in 1835 it has fallen to 200,00 because of 
oppression, famine, earthquake and pestilence. Of the 500,000 
the number of Muslums may be put at 332,000 and Hindus 78,000. 
Vigne states that Muhammadans predominated in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of 3 to 1, and in the villages 9 to 1. 
According to Bates there were about 20 different tribes and clans 
among the Muslisms. The Islamic Rishis, who were peculiar to 
Kashmir, did not marry and abstained from meat and other 
luxuries. They led a pious life and were widely repected. 

The Sunnis far outnumbered the Shias, who were chiefly 
found in Zaidbal, at Nandpura and Hassanabad, near to the city 
lake. Though so few in number, the men of this sect formed the 
most active, industrious and well-to-do portion of the Muslim 
community. The finest, paper mache workers and shawl weavers 
in Srinagar were the Shias, and some of the wealthiest men in the 
city belonged to that sect. 

The Hindus of Kashmir were divided into two main sects- 
the Purohits and Karkuns. The former officiated at religious 
fnctions and the latter worked as petty government officials, 
traders, tailors, moneylenders and farmers. 


Administration 


For administrative purposes the Valley was divided into 
two divisions-Maraz and Kamraz. These in turn were subdivided 
into parganas of districts, 36 in all. 

The Maharaja ruled supreme. All land belonged to the State 
and the cultivators and Jagirdars held it at his will. There was no 
written code of law, civil or criminal. In civil disputes justice was 
dispensed to the Hindus according to the laws of Manu and to 
the Muslims according to Shariat. The Maharaja who personally 
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heard the petitions was assisted by a Pandit anda Maulvi. Heinous 
crime was unknown. Petty thefts and quarrels were decided by 
the Thandars in charge of each pargana. The Maharja took upon 
himself the task of exterminating the Galwans or dacoits who 
preyed on the cattle wealth of the peasants. He had them hunted 
down by the military and stern punishment was meted out to 
them. To overawe the tribe, dead bodies of these criminals were 
left hanging for months on the gibbets installed at prominent public 
places. 

Though small in area, the pargana formed the unit of both 
civil and revenue administration. In 1846, the Thanadar was the 
chief officer over each pargana. He had from 40 to 50 sepoys under 
him. His duty was to maintain law and order to supervise the 
condition of crops and pass on this information to his Tehsildar. 
The Kardar was the chief official concerned with the collection of 
land revenue in cash or kind. Each village had a Muqadam to 
report any irregularities or thefts, to collect collies and carriage 
for government or others and to keep an account of the crops of 
his village in conjunction with the Shaqdar who kept a day and 
night watch on the standing crops and prevented these being cut 
by the cultivator without payment of the Government dues. Over 
the Shaqdar was the Sazowul who supervised the work of the 
Shaqdar. A Tarozdar’s duty was to weigh the Government portion 
of the grain realised from the cultivators. 

The policing of the entire Valley was in the hands of a 
force of sepoys under various Thanadars of the parganas. Though 
serious crimes were comparatively rare, petty thefts were dealt 
with harshly. It was not so much the punishment given by the 
courts of the people feared, but the harsh treatment meted out to 
them by the police. 


Agricultural Operations 

Agricultural industry was, from every point of view in an 
abject condition: the production was low, the peasants were not 
allowed to enjoy the fruit of their labour and the state revenue 
was falling from year to year. From one crore rupees exacted by 
the first Afghan Governor in 1754, the annual revenue had fallen 
to rupees eighteen lakhs in 1846. It was but natural because there 
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was no regular settlement and the method of collection of revenye 
was very unjust and oppressive. The cultivator had to part with 
7/8" of the crop in land revenue and perquisites for an army of 
officials. No wonder he put in very little effort into producing the 
corps and contented himself with living on singhara nuts for more 
than six months in the year. 

That he may not give up tilling the land altogether, a civilian force, 
Paltan Nizamat, was employed to compel him to plough and sow 
his fields and to watch over them till harvested. This force also 
requisitioned the number of unpaid labourers for carrying military 
provisions or luggage of officials from one place to another. Even 
a petty government employee or a soldier could command a 
peasant to work for him without payment. Many were forced to 
go to far off places where for want of food and shelter they fell an 
easy prey to disease and death. 

Of the cultivable land not more than one half was under the 
plough. From it were produced, according to one estimate, 
8,88,000 quintals of grain of which 7,22,000 quintals was rice, the 
remaining 1,66,000 other grains. 

The main crop grown was rice of which a hundred varieties were 
produced-some coarse, some very sweet and fragrant. But thanks 
to primitive and iniquitous system of allotment of land for 
cultivation and collection of land revenue, the cultivators were 
left with grain to last them and their families for not more than 
seven months. Thousands perished every year by starvation and 
thousands managed to flee the Valley to settle in more hospitable 
lands across the passes. 

The other grains cultivated in small quantities were wheat, barley, 
gram, pulses, lentils, beans, mustard, turnip seed, buck-wheat. 
All these depended on rain; there was no system of artificial 
irrigation. 

The Wular lake alone yielded an average return of 96 to 120 
thousand ass-loads of singhara annually. It constituted almost the 
only food of atleast 30,000 persons for five months a year. 

Wild fruits grew in abundance and many thousands of acres 
skirting the hills were covered with apple and pear trees and vines. 
These, as well as apricots, peaches, cherries, and plums were 
cultivated. Numerous walnut trees were planted throughout the 
Valley. The walnut kernel yielded edible oil. About 9,600 quintals 
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of walnut kernel were annually appropriated to the oil-presses, 


producing in the gross return, of oil and oil-cake, Rs.1, 13,000. 
Fields at Pampur yielded saffron. é 


Taxes 


Besides the land revenue the people were subjected to a 
number of taxes and duties. Toll was taken from travelers at all 
the passes leading to the Valley from the Punjab or from Tabet or 
Central Asia. Every trade and occupation was taxed. The tax on 
shawl industry alone amounted to as much as twelve lakhs of 
rupees per annum. 

Butchers, bakers, boatmen, vendors of fuel, public notaries, 
scavengers, prostitutes, all paid a sort of corporate tax. Most of 
these taxes were formed out to contractors who after paying the 
contracted amount into the Maharaja’s treasury, fleeced the tax- 
payer, exacting the last farthing out of his pocket. 


Currency and Weights 


There were four different coins in circulation; the Co’s 
rupee (called Double rupee) the Chilki worth ten tankas, the Kham 
worth eight tankas, the Hurrisinghi worth six to eight tankas. A 
tanka or anna (1/16" of a Co’s rupee) was the chief circulating 
coin. All small transactions were carried on in it. Cowries at the 
rate of 20 to a tanka also circulated as money. Exchange of most of 
the goods was by barter. Even the Government employees were 
paid their salaries in grain, collected in lieu of land revenue from 
the cultivators. 

The weights were generally in Kharwar equal to 75 kgs and 
its 1/16" the trak, equal to 4.6 kg. 

‘There was no postal system. The Dak for Government was 
carried from Jammu and Srinagar by a Harkara or mail runner in 
four days, but the common man had no such facility. His 
communication with those who had left the Valley was through 
word of mouth carried from or to the Punjab by an acquaintance 
who happened to leave or enter the Valley. 
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Industries 

The industries in 1846 were shawl weaving, pattoo (woolen 
tweeds) blanket and carpet weaving. Paper was also made by 
primitive methods. 

The quantity of shawl-wool imported annually was as 
much as 1,000 ass-loads. The wool was procured from western 
provinces of Lhasa, the neighbourhood of Yarkand, Khoten and 
from the families of the Great Khirgis horde. The merchants 
engaged in this trade earned fabulous fortunes. 

Weaving of shawls involving a highly technical skill was 
performed in low, dirty rooms seating from 3 to 300 weavers. The 
rooms were cold in winter and stuffy in summer. 

The carpet weaving industry was ina flourishing condition. 
Kashmir carpets were in great demand for furnishing the palaces 
of Indian princes and the houses of talugdars and Jagirdars in India. 
The art of paper mache had attained a high degree of artistic skill. 
Pen-cases, palanquins, elephant houdahs, shields, trays, and 
jewellery boxes were exported to Lahore, Calcutta and Lucknow. 


Trade and Commerce 


Trade over the passes was hampered by lack of roads. 
There was no wheeled traffic either in the Valley or over the passes. 
Goods were carried by porters or on ponies, mules and Yaks. The 
main trade routes were: 
ile From Murree by the valley of the Jhelum to 
Baramulla (left bank). 
De From Abbotabad by the valley of the Jhelum to 
Baramulla (right bank). 
B: From Bhimber by the Peer Panjal to Shupion, with 
diversion from Thunna to Poonch. 


4, From Jhelum through Poonch to Baramulla. 
5. _ From Sialkot through Jammu, Akhnoor and Boodil 
to Shupion. 
6. From Sialkot through Jammu across the Lara Laree 
and Banihal passes to Verinag. 
Ze From Kangra through Chamba and across the 


Padar pass to Badrawah, and thence either by the 
Banihal or by Kisthwar and one of the passes of 
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the Warwan valley. There was also a diversion from 
Chamba to Kishtwar by the Valley of the Chenab 
8. From Kashgar via Ladak over the Zoji pass. 
9. From Tibet via Ladak. 
10. From Turkestan via Gilgit over the Burzil pass. 


Standard of Life 


The food of the common man consisted of boiled rice and 
vegetables like Karamsag and turnips. Mutton, fish, eggs and 
chicken were an occasional treat. There was hardly a house-hold 
in the villages or cities who did not keep a cow. Hence milk was 
plentiful. Boiled tea added with sugar and salt was a daily 
rountine. A good proportion of people lived on corn-flour, singhara 
and lentils. 

The villages presented a depressing sight. Most of the 
houses were uninhabited and about to fall; the fields were poorly 
cultivated. This was due to the devastating famines of 1832 and 
1838. The poor tillers were victims of harsh rule and natural 
calamities. 

The cities and towns were no better. The general condition 
of the city of Srinagar was that of a confused mass of ill-favoured 
buildings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and dirty 
lanes, scarcely broad enough for a single cart to pass, badly paved, 
and having a small gutter in the centre full of filth, banked up on 
each side by a border of mire. The houses were in general two or 
three storeys high; built of unburnt bricks and timber, the former 
serving for little else than to fill up the interstices of the latter. 
They were not plastered and were mostly in a neglected and 
ruinous condition, with broken doors or no doors at all, with 
shattered lattices, windows stopped up with broads, paper or rags, 
walls out of the perpendicular and thatched roofs threatening to 
fall. 

There were no chimneys and when cooking was on, the 
whole house whether that of a poor or of a rich man would be 
full of smoke. 

Anantnag was the chief town in the Valley. There was on 
the three hundred shops of shawl-weavers and gubba 
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manufacturers. But the town was a filthy as Srinagar. Baramulla 
Sopore, Shahabad and Bijbihara were also towns of importance. 

Occasionally once came across the residence of sOme 
wealthy man his Zenana (Harem) apartments, closely latticed. 
There were mosques with tall spires or minerals built of brick and 
deodar. On the river banks were ghats or landings with water 
boxes for people to bathe in. 

Majority of people were illiterate. Education was imparted 
in Pathshalas and Maktabs run by hereditary teachers who taught 
a smattering of Persian, Sanskrit and Arabic. These institutions 
were patronised by the children of maulvis, rich karkhandars and 
Pandits in general. The rest of the populace continued to remain 
illiterate. It was not unusual to meet a rich Karkhandar or a trader 
who applied his seal or thumb-impression in token of having signed 
a document. 

No medical facilities were provided by the Government. 
Thee were however a number of Hakims (both Hindu and 
Muslims) who practiced the Unani system of medicine. The 
knowledge of diagnosing a disease and its treatment was conveyed 
from father to son. Simple herbs and herb infusions were 
prescribed. Apothecaries also on their own treated patients of 
minor ailments. 

People lived under the awe of evil spirits and there was 
hardly a village where one was not warned to keep off from a 
haunted spring, or a particular tree or a graveyard. The local 
maulvis and Pandit astrologers had additional income from reciting 
charms and mantras to ward off the effects of evil spirits. 

Kashmiris, even in days of oppression and hardships were 
fond of participating in melas held at intervals at different places 
in honour of the departed saints or at shrines. There were annual 
festivals and feasts too. These and occasional concerts of Bhands, 
Hafizas, and bachhas offered them entertainment when they would 
abandon themselves to gaiety and forget for the time being their 
woes and travails. 
| In contrast to the miserable life led by the common man, 
there were shaw] merchants who as owners of looms or as traders 
and commission agents earned fabulous riches. Most of them had 
s palatial houses to live in and Maintained a large harem. Some of 

_ them filled their hookas with milk instead of water. They had 
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their offices in Lahore, Lucknow and Calcutta and some in London 
too. The rich upper class also includes pretty rajas, jagirdars, civil 


and military officers, revenue farmers, grain merchants, 
Tibetbaqals, caravanbashis and shawl-wool brokers. 


The land and the People 


THE “JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE,” more commonly 
known as “Kashmir,” constitutes the northern-most State of the 
Republic of India. It lies between 32° and 37¢ N, and 73° and 
80’E, occupying an area of 222, 236 square Kilometers.’ Beginning 
in the south where the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to a point where it touches the borders of China, USSR 
and Pakistan. 

Besides the far-famed valley ‘of Kashmir, the State 
comprises Jammu, Lakak, Baltistan, Gilgit, Hunza and Nagar. The 
greater portion of the State is mountainous, and with the exception 
of a strip of Plain on the south-west which is continous with the 
great plain of the Panjab, it may be conveniently divided into three 
clear cut regions: 

Ist- The Outer Hills and the Middle Mountains of Jammu 

Division. 

2. Kashmir Valley with the Jehlum valley below 
Baramulla including the tehsils of Uri, Karnah and 
Muzaffarabad. 

3 _ The far side of the great watershed range including 
Astor, Gilgit, Baltistan and Ladak. 
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These three regions besides their distinct geographical 
features, present sharp differences in ethnic, physical, linguistic 
and historical features of the people residing in each of them. As 
these features are the governing factors of the economy of each 
region and the condition of the society therein, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to write a socio-economic history of the Jammu and 
- Kashmir States as one Unit. Hence the area for the present study 
is limited to the Valley of Kashmir and its peripheral areas. The 
people living therein constitute an exclusive group having a 
common origin, language, history, social customs and their way 


of life. 


THE LAND 


The general aspect of the Valley of Kashmir is that of basin 
81 miles in length and 20 to 25 miles in width, encircled on every 
side by lofty mountains. In the middle is an extensive alluvial tract 
interested by the Jhelum and its numerous tributaries which flow 
down from the mountains and find their way to the narrow gorge 
at Baramulla through which the placid river leaves the smooth 
grassy hanks and hurries headlong down its rocky course to the 
plains of the Panjab. The lowest point in the vale has an elevation 
of 5,200 ft and the mean elevation is 5,600 ft. above sea.” 


The Jhelum: Jhelum is navigable from Khanabal to 
Baramulla. Flowing through a plain of low recent alluvium, it 
appears level to the eye, having, in the first thirty miles, a fall of 
165 feet, but only of 55 feet.in the lower twenty-four miles. The 
course of the river is very irregular, owing to its immense curves. 
The farily direct cart road, Anantnag (Khanabal) to Baramula, is 
68 measured miles, whereas the water-way as given by Mr. 
Lawrence is 102 miles.’ 

The mountain ranges rising to a height of 18,000 feet on 
the north east dip down to something over 9,000 feet in the south, 
where the Banihal pass affords an exit from the Valley. The 
catchment area of the Valley has been calculated to the 116 miles 
long; with a width that varies from forty to seventy-five miles. So 
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the great artery of Kashmir receives the rainfall of some 3,900 
square miles.‘ 


The Karewas: Besides the low alluvial tract extending along 
the banks of the Jhelum, there occur plateaux of slight elevation 
stretching from the mountains at various distance into the terrain 
known as Karewas. They have for the most part loamy soil 
containing remains of fresh-water fishes and molluscs which 
indicate a lacustrine or fluvial origin. They are divided from each 
other by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet in depth. Occasionally 
they are entirely surrounded by lower ground, but more generally 
they connect with some of the mountains that bound the Valley. 
Over the surface of the Karewas, water has sometimes been brough 
for irrigation resulting in a fertile tract, but more commonly the 
cultivation depends on rain alone. 

Mountains and Meadows: The beauties of the Kashmir valley 
have been so often celebrated in prose and verse that further 
allusion to them here would be out of place. The margs or 
mountains down, which are numerous on the hill tops 
immediately below the Pir Panjal, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains which enclose the north-eastern side of 
the Valley are a peculiar feature of the country. They are covered 
with rich grass, and afford pasturage during the summer months 
to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep and goats.° 


Routes: The principal commercial intercourse from ancient 
times has been with the Panjab, Ladak and Central Asia. The 
main routes by which the merchandise of Kashmir enters the rest 
of India are from Sringar, by the Jhelum Valley Road and the 
Banihal Pass to Amritsar and Jammu. Goods, to a considerable 
amount, used to pass through Kashmir from the rest of India for 
the markets in Central Asia. 


The Capital: Srinagar, the capital is picturesquely situated 
about midway between the two ends of the Valley. Close to the 
hills which bount its north-western side, it stands on the banks of 
the River Jhelum in latitude 34°5¢ 312 North and longitude 74°51¢ 
East. The city extends for about three miles along the banks of the 
river, which divides into two nearly equal portions connected by 
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eight bridges. In the nineteenth century, the streets were paved 
with large and irregular masses of lime-stone. 

There were several bazars or market places in different 
parts of the city, one of which called the Maharajaganj, was 
paopular till the beginning of the present century. Here all the 
manufacturers pacular to Kashmir could be readily obtained. There 

_ were several large mansions on its outskirts, chiefly occupied by 
the great shawl merchants and bankers; some of them exhibiting 
beautiful specimens of trellised wood-work, and in other respects 
very tastefully fitted up.° 

The Sankaracharva, is a hill over-looking the city from 
which a good view is obtained. On the top is a fine old stone 
temple. The Hari-Parbat, is an isolated hill on the northern 
outskirts of the city. It is about 250 feet high, and is crowned by 
the fort. A wall surrounds the hill, in which the principal gateway, 
called the Kathi Darwaza, carries a Persian inscription about its 
construction by Akbar.’ 

The Shergarhi within the city, was originally the city fort 
and the royal palace. It now houses State Government offices. 
The Juma Masjid which is in the city, is a very large four-sided 
building, with an open square in the centre and a wooden steeple 
in the middle of each side, the roof of the surrounding cloister is 
supported by wooden pillars, each formed by a single deodar tree 
about 30 feet high. 

The Dal or City Lake of Kashmir which has been sung by 
Morre in Lalla-Rookh, lies on the north-eastern side of the city. It is 
about 5 miles long 2'/, miles broad with an average depth of about 
10 feet. Its surface in many parts is covered with the famous 
Kashmirian “floating gardens.” Shalimar Bagh well-known as the 
scene of Moor’s Light of the Harem, the Nashat Bagh and the Nasim 
Bagh, are in the environs of Srinagar. 


. Rivers and Lakes: The whole land is complex network of 
streams of all widths, lengths and depths, either formed 
temporarily during the rainy season or at the time of the melting 
of the snows, or having a permanent origin in glaciers, lakes or 
natural springs. The Jhelum has its source at Verinag at the foot 
of the Banihal pass where it is still known by its Sanskrit name, 
Vitasta. In a country, so replete with rivers and glaciers, it naturally 
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flows that a large number of. lakes of various sizes and depths 
which, while ministering to the aesthetic sense in Sieeene the 
natural beauty of the landscape, afford, in many cases 2 eat 
material benefit to the population. The Dal and the Wala for 
instance, are peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of the eace 
nut (singhara) and support floating vegetable gardens (locall 

termed radh). Other lakes of note are the Anchar, the MaReepe 
the mountains tarns of Ail Pathri and Konsarnag. The lakes of 
Kashmir are supposed to be mere remnants of the great Satisar. 
the name given to the hollow of Kashmir when it was completely 
submerged. The scientific view is that some volcanic agency caused 
a fissure and created what is now known as the Baramulla gorge, 
the waters were then drained off and the alluvial plain of Kashmir 
was exposed.® 


Forests: The Kashmir valley has a large forest area on its 
surrounding mountain ranges. The progress of forest conservation 
organised on the British Indian lines in 1892 when the first 
conservator was lent to the State by the then Government of India, 
has produced massive economic benefits to the people and affected 
to a considerable degree, the growth of population since then. 


Climate: The Valley has a totally different climate from the 
other two regions of the State. Enclosed by lofty mountains ranges 
its seasons are marked by sudden changes. It attracts the Western 
precipitation in winter mostly in the form of snow which covers 
the Valley and the surrounding hills for the months of winter— 
December to March. January is the coldest month with a means 
temperature of 29.1°F. The spring when the snow begins to melt, 
is mostly wet; and the summer —middle of May to end of August- 
-humid and warm, August is the warmest month in the Valley 
with a mean temperature of 74°F. However, it is breezy and 
pleasant in the side valleys and its many mountains meadows.’ 

The Pir Panjal range with its boundary on the south and 
west is 50 to 70 miles in breadth and 15,000 feet high. This seems 
to catch the tail of the south-west monsoons of India and there is 
hence a negligible rainfall in summer. But if unfortunately the 
monsoons cross the mountain barrier in sufficient quantity, the 
Valley suffers from serious floods. The warm rain melts the snow 
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on the mountain peaks and floods the Jhelum and its tributaries 
causing havoc to the standing rice crop, buildings and bridges. 


Natural Calamities: No account of the Valley can be - 
complete without a mention of the natural calamities to which it 
is susceptible, and which have affected so deeply the economic 
and social life of its people. The igneous nature of the mountains 
surrounding it, has made the Valley prone to intermittent 
earthquakes. Wooden houses which are earthquake-proof were 
hence extensively built. This in turn made them liable to fires, 
Combined with the use of the Kangri (fire-pot) by the people during 
winter, they resulting in recurring conflagrations. Similarly the 
basin-shaped Valley was liable to serious floods and famines, when 
warm summer rain washed down the accumulated snow. The 
opening the Valley through a cart road resulted in the import of 
cholera, plague and other infectious disease. Hence the several 
epidemics which decimated the population. 

Population: In 1835 it was stated that the population of the 
Valley did not exceed 200,000 persons, ‘to which number it had 
been in twenty years reduced from 800,000 by oppression and 
the awful dispensation of earthquake, pestilence, and famine.’ 

In 1868 a census was taken of the population of Sriangar, 
but its accuracy was doubted. The census gave a population of 
112,715 persons, of whom 24,945 were Hindus and 87,770 
Muhammadans. The number of houses was stated to be 20,304.” 

In 1873 another census was taken, which returned the total 
population of Kashmir, including the Muzaffarabad district, as 
491,846. Later, some time before the terrible famine of 1877-79, 
Dr. Elmslie, who had resided in the Valley for six years as a medica! 
missionary, calculated the population of the Valley to be 402,700. 
Of these 75,000 were Hindus and the rest Musalmans. The city of 
Sringar accounted for 127,400 and the rural population amounted 
to 275,300. 

The census of 1891 supplies statistics of population which 
may be taken as accurate. It shows that the Kashmir valley 
Contained a population of 814,241, of which Sriangar accounted 
Ad Spat. that is to say in twelve years the population of Srinagat 
ae nearly doubled, while the rural population, which was 
Supposed to have fallen to 101,080 in 1879, had risen to 695,281 
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in 1891.'* This would indicate great powers of recuperation and 
would bear out the observations of Major Montgomery, wh 
remarks in his notes on the survey operations in astni alt 
said that every woman has at an average ten to fourteen 
children.” 

According to the census figures of 1901 the population had 
gown to 989, 196 of which, 526, 158 were males and 463, 038 
females. 

In 1911, the population had increased to 1,099,96 and in 
1921 to 1, 190,977 (642,144 males and 548,833 females). Of this 
Srinagar accounted for 141,735 persons. The percentage of 
variation in the population of Sriangar during the decade 1981 to 
1901 was +3.1, 1901 to 1911,+3; and 1911 to 1921, +8.9. The jump 
in the latest variation was due to the increase in the area of the 
city in 1921. 

The increase in the population from 1891 to 1921 was to 
the extent of 36.4 per cent, notwithstanding the virulent epidemics 
of cholera which occurred during this period.” 

Agriculture: As in the rest of India, agriculture is the main 
occupation of the people of Kashmir, the proportion of rural to 
total population being 81.41 per cent. The percentage of cultivators 
including agricultural labourers to total number of workers in the 
state is 67.83. The number of villages scattered over this rural area 
was 2754 in 1891. 


Rice: Rice is the staple food of the Kashmiris. Its cultivation 
in the Valley goes to antiquity. Requiring copious water supply 
for irrigation, its cultivation in the Valley is facilitated by numerous 
mountain streams, lakes and springs. Kashmiries are great 
connoisseurs of rice and boast of having as many as 150 varieties, 
each having special qualities in taste, fragrance and digestibility. 


Wheat: Though not the staple food of the people wheat is 
grown mainly for bakeries, for, Kashmiris are fond of taking baker's 
bread along with their salt tea. It is cultivated in arid zones with 
one or two ploughings. The land is neither namured nor weeded. 
Sown in September and October it ripens in June. 
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Maize: As a food crop maize is of considerable importance. 
At higher altitudes it is valued for its warm and nourishing 
qualities. The best soil for this crop is reclaimed swamps and lands 
at higher elevations. Karewa land has also been recently brought 
under maize cultivation. The Gujjars who apply heavy manuring, 
grow abundant crops. The grain forms their main diet and the 
stalk and ‘leaves of the plant are consumed by their cattle. 
Ordinarily. two or three ploughings are given. Sown in May and 
June it ripens in late September. 


Barley: Barley is grown mainly as fodder for ponies and 
cattle. In villages at elevation of 7,000 feet or more, there is a 
peculiar kind of barley known as grim or Tibet barley which is an 
important food crop for people living there. Barley is sown in the 
Valley from October to December and ripens in June. Most of it is, 
however, cut before the ears are formed and is used as green fodder 
for cattle. 


Oilseeds: The important oil-seeds grown in the Valley are 
Tapeseed, mustard, linseed and Sesame. Walnut kernels also yield 
oul, but these are now prized for their export value. 


Pulses: Kashmiris are not fond of pulses but they value them 
as sheep fooder in winter. Pulses are grown as mixed or side crop. 
Among these are moong (phaseolus mungo), mah (phaseolus radiatus), 
moth (phaseolus aconite folius). Peas and delicious white beans 


(rajmah) are cultivated mostly in fields adjacent to villages or in 
vegetable gardens. 


et Fruits: Fruit growing has been practiced in Kashmir from 
time immemorial. Mention of Kashmir fruits and grapes is often 
made in the Rajatarangini. Apples, peaches, grapes and other 
varieties of fruit from Kashmir were regularly served at the tables 
if the Mughal emperors and their courtiers. It was, however, 
during the’ latter part of the 19t century that fruit cultivation 
Teceived a fillip with the introduction of European grafts and _ 
saplings: apples, cherries, apricots, plums, peaches, pears, i 
ot cae nds ¢ alnuts and grapes. Since then Kashmir has become 
Sw eercha: ‘d of India. During the period of the present study, export 
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of fruit began to assume substantial Proportions addin 

considerably to the wealth of the State. Elaborate and steele 
programmes for the extension of orchards and supply of standard 
varieties of fruit plants and seedlings were initiated by the 
Department of Horticulture. More and more acres in th 


Val 
came under orchards.'® e Valley 


Saffrom: Saffron (crocus satvas) has been the monopoly of 
Kashmir from ancient times. It is grown on the vast plateau of 
Pampur (ancient Padmapur). Used mainly as pigment, condiment 
and medicine, it is in great dement from markets in India. Saffron 
enjoys an honourable position among the articles used by the 
Hindus in their daily worship. 


Irrigation: Agriculture in the Valley practically depends on 
irrigation. Thanks to its formation, irrigation is easy, and in 
ordinary years abundant. But with the increase in population, 
pressure on land began to grow. Barren and dry lands when were 
left fallow for years, were steadily brought under the plough. The 
Karewas were promising fields for growing rice and attempts were 
made to provide to them irrigation facilities. 

Owing to the heights at which water can be taken off, there 
is scarcely any part of the Valley which cannot be irrigated. Hence 
the construction or irrigation canals is highlighted in the earliest 
traditions recorded by Kalhana. 

Several canals chief among which were the Utpalapur, 
‘Nandashila, Bijbihara, Advin, Amburher, Manasbal, Zainagir and 
the Sahkul at Bawan were revived and repaired and some of them 
supplied water to the otherwise dry Karewa lands. 


Land Revenue Assessment: Being the main source of revenue, 
agriculture products became from time immemorial the object of 
close scrutiny by the Government of the day. By 1846 the land 
revenue system had degenerated into open loot by State officials, 
high and low. The cultivator was left with grain not even enough 
to live on, and the rest was appropriated by the State and its 
minions. 

It was only in 1890 that regular land revenue settlement 
was taken in hand. Under the settlement operations the payment 
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of the revenue in kind was replaced with payment in cash. The 
conferment of the assami rights on hereditary cultivators, anq 
introduction of the system of engagements direct with the assamis. 
-doing away with the tyrannous interference of the middlemen_- 
assured the agriculturists security of tenure and fixity of revenue 
demand. Considerable areas were, therefore, reclaimed and 
converted into flourishing fields during the last decade of the 
century and the average prosperity of the agricultural population 
began to compare favourably with that of any other territory in 


India.!” 


Industry and Trade: Inhabiting one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world the Kashmiris developed a refined artistic sense. 
This combined with plenty of leisure during the winter months 
when chil and snow confined them to their houses, is perhaps 
responsible for their exquisite handicrafts which have earned 
admiration from the art lovers of the world. The handicrafts 
industry has thus become a source of considerable income to the 
people. 

The manufacture of carpets, shawls, pattus, lois, leather 
and paper, silver and wood work are some of the handicrafts 
industries. The boat building industry is also very important. Shawl 
Weaving was, however, on the decline during the closing decades 
of the last century. This was replaced by the setting up of the silk 
industry, which deserves special notice. There is a factory for the 
manufacture of silk at Srinagar, which has all along been under 
the direct control of the State. Seed is supplied to the villagers free 
of cost, and the cocoons purchased by the State at rates varying 
from Rs.10 in 1900 to Rs.15 in 1921 per maund according to the 
quality of the crop. It conferred a great boon upon the people as a 
measure of relief, and no less than six or seven thousand 
inhabitants of Srinagar were to be found working in the factory. 
Kashmiri Pandits were also gradually overcoming their former 
SvErsiOn to manual work, and worked in large numbers in the 
filatures. 


Notwithstanding the high mountain ranges completely 


____ Surrounding the Valley, voluminous trade has been from ancient 


: es going on between Kashmir and the rest of India as well as 
Tears Tibet, China and Central Asia. The mode of transport 
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over the hilly paths was the ponies, mules, yaks and the human 
back. With the opening up of the country by improved means of 
communication particularly the J.V.Cart Road, a brick trade 
developed between the Jammu and Kashmir State and the British 
Indian Provinces on the south and the Central Asian countries on 
the north. The net increase in the exchange of trade commodities- 
- the incomings and outgoings combined--was 66.6 per cent, i.e 
fully two-thirds. The percentage of increase was larger in the case 
of exports than of imports.” 


Items of Import-Export Trade: Kashmir took in largely cotton 
materials, turmeric, and other dyeing materials, metals, petroleum, 
salt, suger, refined and unrefined, tea and tobacco including snuff. 
It sent out Kut root (Saussurea Lappa), potatoes, fruits and dried, 
grains, hides and skins, clarified and unclarified butter, inseed 
and other oilseeds, silk, carpets, timber, shawls, papier-machie 
articles, hand-made paper, etc. 


Tourist Trade: Towards the end of 19" century another 
source of income to the State and its people was the fast developing 
tourist trade. 

Kashmir is a gem of beauty and its salubrious climate makes 
it an ideal sanatorium not only in India, but in the world. Be he a 
foreigner or a resident of India, the tourist is‘eager to pay homage 
to the beauties of nature and enjoy them at the expense of both 
time and money. This natural assest began to turn into material 
gain for the people of Kashmir during the period covered by this 
study. The number of visitors to Kashmir increased year by year 
giving rise to a class of trades and services catering exclusively to 
the tourists. As the Maharaja’s government did not permit 
Englishmen or any foreigner to own land or house property in 
the State the institution of house-boats came into being, giving 
employment to a large number of hanjis. The first Travel Agencies 
to be set up in India were in Kashmir. The tourists took away 
with them souvenirs in carpets, shawls, papier-machie and wood 
carving and other handicrafts. They gave employment to guides, 
shikarees, cooks, waiters, etc. Thus tourism became a fast money- 
spinner for Kashmir.” 
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The Vale of Kashmir has not only its exclusive physica] 
features but also racial and ethnic ones. Even though its side-valleys 
verging upon other tracts may contain some admixture of races 
and tribes inhabiting the coterminous tracts beyond the adjacent 
passes, all the flat portion of Kashmir is peopled by what appears 
to be single race possessing its own anthropological characteristic, 

The Kashmiris are physically a fine stock, the men are tall, 
strong and well-built. They are an ancient race with complexion 
varying from olive to a fair and ruddy hue. Their features are well 
shaped and regular. Lively and intelligent, they are full of fun 
and fond of amusement. The beauty of their women has been 
long and much extolled. 


Their Origin: Numerous explanations, some of them verging 
upon the fantastic, have been advanced to account for their origin. 
For example, one theory puts them down as being descendants of 
one of the lost tribes of Israel, this perhaps being suggested by the 
Jewish cut of features to be fond among some of older people who 
look the patriarchal type. 

According to the legend, as mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
and the Nilamatpurana, the Valley which was a vast mountain 
lake was drained by Kashyapa Rishi who imported Brahmans 
and sages from India to live there. In those pre-historic days, it is 
said, tribes called Pisachas and Yaksas were living there. They used 
to give trouble to these Brahmans and as advised by Nila the lord 
of Nagas, the Brahmans off and on offered food and clothing to 
these tribes, who then allowed them a peaceful time.”! 

A student of the Rajatarangini will have no hesitation to 
admit that before the advent of Islam in the 14'* century the 
population of Kashmir was not entirely Brahman. We find the 
names of several sects namely Nishads, Khasas, Darads, Bhauttas, 
Bhiksas, Damaras, Tantrins, etc, who constantly gave trouble not 
only to the rulers of the country but also to the Brahmans. How 
end wherefrom they came is a long study in itself. That the 
Sete term a branch of the race which brought the languages 

f thei fae an type into India is a fact established by the evidence 
Bx. ‘Of their language and physical appearance. But the period of their 
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immigration, and the route they came by, are still moot points 
among the authorities on the subject. Yet during the long and 
chequered history of Kashmir there have been periods when the 
people came in contact not only with the Roman, Greek and 
Persian civilisations but embraced several religions one after the 
other--Naga worship Buddism, Brahmanism and Islam--with their 
sub-divisions. All this produced is their person a blending of 
cultures at once tolerant to beliefs of others. According to the 
Census of 1891, the population of the Valley was 8,14,241, 
comprising Brahmans 52,576, Muslims 7,57,433, Sikhs 4,092, 
Christians 132 and Parsis 8. 


Kashmiri Pandits: The Brahmans popularly called Kashmiri 
Pandits, from a distinct class of their own and are considered to 
be the purist specimen of the ancient Aryan settlers in the Valley. 
The popular tradition of their origin is that they are in the direct 
line of descent from Rishi Kashyap, dived into 133 gotras, named 
after the divine sages or ascetics by whom their clans are 
represented. During numerous political vicissitudes they suffered 
at the hands of religious persecutors. Most of them fled the land 
of their birth and took refuge in the neighbouring states of India. 
Subsequently during the long and peaceful reign of Sultan Zain- 
ul-Abidin some of them returned to their original homeland. They 
studied the Persian language and regained their traditional 
occupation, namely government service, which they continued 
to hold through the period of Mughal, Pathan and Sikh rule. The 
newcomers assumed the appellation of Bhanmasi in 
contradistinction to Malmasi which the indigenous inhabitants 
had assumed. The Malmasis observe the “lunar” and the 
Bhanmasis the “solar” form of astronomical calendar. They, 
however, have no restriction with regard to inter-marriage, etc. 
The Karkuns or government servants, having given up the study 
of Sanskrit in favour of Persian, employed their daughter's eldest 
sons as their priests who were called Bhashyabhats. In course of 
time the Karkuns and Bhashyabhats became two subcastes. 
Intermarriage between the two being restricted.” 

Generally the social position of a Kashmri Pandit is 
determined by the nature of occupation followed, rather then by 
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the gotra. Those who have been employed in superior state Service 
since two or three generations hold their head high above others. 

This community is highly advanced in education, more 
than 70 per cent of its members being literate. Their chief 
occupation is government service. In India may well known 
administrators and politicians have been Kashmiri Pandits. In the 
field of art, philosophy and literature they have produced a galaxy 
of authors, savants and saints. They possess the knack of adapting 
themselves to changed circumstances at short notice and have 
been adopting new avenues of profession. 

Of the 52,576, Hindus of Kashmri in 1891, 28,695 resided 
in Srinagar and the small towns, and the rural Hindus, who 
numbered 23,881, were scattered far and wide in the Valley. 
Nearly all the rural Hindus had an intimate connection with 
Sringar, and so far as their religion took the form of public worship, 
it is observed in the city or in the temples of the small towns. They 
are chiefly followers of Siva, the Lord of the Mountains and the 
God of the Hill People Ragnia is their favourite Goddess, and 
perhaps the most sacred place in Kashmir is the spring of Khir 
Bhawani at the mouth of the Sind valley. There are other springs 
sacred to his Goddess, at each of which there is the same curious 
belief that the water of the springs changes colour.” Sharika Devi 
on Hari Parbat and Jawala Mukhi in Khrew are equally places of 
worship. There is hardly a river, spring, or hill-side in Kashmir 
that is not holy to the Hindus and it would require endless space 
if one were to attempt to give a list of places dear to all Hindus. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the Hindu in choosing his 
holy places had an eye for scenery since most of the sacred Asthans 
and Tiraths are surrounded by lovely objects. 

A beautiful spring of clear water overshadowed by splendid 
shady trees and often teeming with sacred fish, a bold scarp of 
Tock, a magnificent mountain torrent, or a sequestered glace are 
the accompaniments of the holy places where the Hindu bathes 
and offers his gifts of flowers and rice. Away from the haunts of 
men stand the old temples of ancient Hindu Kashmir, silent and 
grand. Martand, stripped of its gold and cruelly maimed by the 
Iconoclast, stands on a high table-land and looks proudly down 
on the beautiful valley. The Wangat temples lie in a narrow ravine 
with lofty mountains overshadowing them. Payech nestles under 
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a bluff and is far away from the highroad. Pandretan lies under a 
cliff and is almost hidden away by a dense grove of trees. B 
oldest of all is Sankaracarya, th eS 

ara eavY athe temple on the hill of the same 
name, where worship is still performed. Thither every Monda 
the pious toil up the steep hill, and on the day of Shivratri and 
Sawan Poornima the Hindus swarm like ants up the picturesque 
hill, which looks over the city and the Dal lake on the one side 
and over the twisting course of the Jhelum on the other. 

Kashmiri Pandits have been extremely strict in following 
the rules of Brahmanism but they never practiced untouchablity 
against the followers of other religions or casts. They drank water 
brought a Musalman; they ate food cooked on a Musalman’s boat; 
the foster-mother of a Hindu child was usually a Musalmani, while 
the foster-brother obtained great power in a Hindu household. 

In times gone by, a good part of the services in connection 
with marriage ceremonies, such as carriage and delivery of cooked 
eatables and sweetmeats, prepared for distribution amongst the 
members of the caste and relatives specially known as Dhaji, was 
handled by a Musalmans.” It was a Musalman midwife who 
officiated at the birth of a Hindu child, and at death it was 
invariably a Musalman who arranged the pyre and supervised 
the cremation of a Hindu. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh is said to have done his utmost to 
stop the practice of drinking water brought by a Musalman, and 
severly interdicted the eating of cheese prepared by a Muslim 
milkman. But it was all to no effect. The Pandits refused to comply 
with Maharaja Gulab Singh’s edicts.” Rational in this, itis however 
odd that they eschewed some of the excellent vegetables of Kashmir 
because of their colour. Tomatoes, the red-fished Kabuli vegetable 
marrow, carrots, and red beans were an abomination to them. 
Onions and leeks were avoided on other grounds. And yet they 
freely took mutton and fish, though they abstained from eating 
poultry and eggs. 

Bohras are a caste of Hindus, descended from the Khashtrya 
stock, whose principal business is trade and shop-keeping. They 
adopted the rites and ceremonies of the Brahmans, and hence 
were excluded from relationship with the Panjabi Khatris. Hence 
they inter-marry among themselves. There is evidence to show 
that in times gone by, they were admitted to the Pandit caste as 
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for instance, the reputable family of Chaudhri Mahesh, the builder 
of the nine masonry bridges on the causeway nearly four miles a 
length across the Dal Lake. But the Bohras do not appear to have 
been freely admitted to fellow casteship with the Pandits. The 
Bohra woman, unlike the Panditani does not wear a waist-girdle, 
while also unlike her, she does wear a nose-ring. In all other 
respects, the habiliments of the Bohra of both sexes, are 
indistinguishable from those of the ordinary Pandit.”” The Bohras 
monopolised the retail trade in oilman’s’ stores and particularly 
that of druggists and apothecaries. 


The Sikhs: The Sikhs of Kashmir are small in number. They 
are said to have been Brahmans of Potowar and the adjoining 
hills and bought by Raja Sukhjiwan, Subah of Ahmed Shah Durani 
during 1751-52 A.D to assist the Raja in asserting his independence 
against his master.¥ As these mercenaries were paid in kind, and 
had, in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, embraced Sikhism, 
they began to be called Jinsi-Sikhs or Sikhs in receipt of rations. 
The Sikhs were mostly settled in the parganas of Tral, Hamal, 
Krohen, Biruh and Ranbirsinghpora. They lived by agriculture 
and personal service. 


The Mians: Maharaja Gulab Singh in order to have an upper 
hand over the local people and his newly-acquired encouraged 
the settlement of Dogra Rajputs in the Valley. He conferred on 
them extensive Jagirs in the Pargana of Deosar.” 


Muslims: An overwhelming majority of the people in the 
Valley profess the Muslim religion. The advent of Islam during 
the 13" and 14" centuries surely but slowly changed the social 
structure of the Kashmiris, but they maintained their traditions of 
love and tolerance. 

___ the converts to Islam in Kashmir were mostly from the 
original Hindu population, strangers and foreigners being but few. 
This is patent from the fact that in 1846 the Mohammadan 
__ Population was divided and sub-divided into classes in accordance 
__ with the distinctions observable among their Hindus compatriots. 
However, the trade, occupation, or habitat of the person, 
determined his Kram or affix to his name, as for instance, AZIZ 


term 
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Khar, the Khar referring to the occupation of blacksmith, Sobhan 
Chhan, or Carpenter, then again Ramzan Kakpura, from outside 
Kakpur, the name of the ancestral home.” 

The Sheikhs who were the convert class of Kashmir 
Mohammadans, as distinguished from the Sayyid, Mughal or 
Pathan who came from the Valley, comprised: 

1) Pirzadas, the descendants of Fakirs (holy mendicants 

and other of religious sanctity. 

2) Baba Zadas, or descendants of the Khalifas of 
Makhdum Sahib, whose shrine is considered the most 
sacred in the country. 

3) Wains, the original Mohammadans of Srinagar city, 
considered also the purist and of the best descent. They 
were sub-divided into castes as: 

i) Kanth, ii) Gundru, iii) Bachh, iv) Bandi v) Ganai, 
vi) Gani, vii) Vakil, viii) Ashai, ix) Shawl, etc. 

Of a lesser status among Mohammadans of Kashmir were 
the shaw-weavers and embroiderers and the Zemindars of the 
country.*! 

The Siyyads, who were all the Mohammadans the most 
respected owing to their descent from the holy Prophet, were sub- 
divided into those (a) who practiced pirmuridi, the vocation of 
spiritual tuition to disciples; and (b) who had taken to agriculture. 

The Mughals came to Kashmir in the early part of 
Musalman reign, but they had practically lost all trace of their 
nationality and intermarried with other Kashmiri Musalmans. 

The Pathans, more numerous than the Mughals, had settled 
chiefly in the Uttar-Machipura tehsil. 

Watals, akin to the mochi class, was considered the only 
impure caste amongst the Hindus and Mohammadans of Kashmir. 
They were neither allowed to enter the precincts of the temple 
nor were they permitted to live amongst the village community. 
Their residence was distinguishable by the secluded huts at the 
extreme outskirts of the village.” 

The old krams or nicknames of Pandi Bhat, Dar, etc, are 
however, still retained and new ones also added by reason of the 
head of the family’s or any of his ancestor’s special calling or 
because of such peculiar circumstances which may have occurred 


to him. 
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“For instance,” says Pandit Aand Koul, “a man nameg 
Wasdev, had a mulberry tree growing in his courtyard anq 
therefore, he was called Wasdev Tul (Mulberry). He in order to 
get rid of his neckname, cut down the tree. But a mund (trunk) 
remained and people began to call him Wasdev Mund. He then 
removed the trunk of the tree but its removal resulted in a khud 
(depression) and henceforth people called him Wasdev Khud. 
Then then filled up the depression but the ground became a teng 
(mound) and he was called thereupon Wasdev Teng. Thus, 
exasperated, he gave up any further attempt to remove the cause 
of his nickname and it continued to be Teng which is now attached 
to the names of his descendants.” 

The Sheikh, Sayyid and Pirzada are still considered to be 
Krams of respectability among the Muslims. Mullahs or priests, 
though not numerous are a class by themselves and every village 
has got a family or two to minister to the religious needs of the 
people and to officiate at the birth, marriage or death ceremonies. 
Recently they have taken to agriculture also but otherwise they 
live by the free gifts of grains bestowed on them by the villagers at 
harvest time. 


The Shias: The Muslim population of the Valley is divided 
into the Sunni and the Shia sects, the former being in a 
preponderating majority. In certain tehsils and villages there is, 
however, a concentration of Shias. They have monopolisd the 
papier machie trade and during the hey-day of the shaw] industry 
most of the factories were owned by them. 

The Shias are a respectable community, and in Srinagar 
many of them have been men of good position. They are true to 
one another, and are king and helpful to poor members. From 
time to time fights, attended with great violence, take place 
between the Shias and Sunnis, and as late as 1872, there was a 
severe and prolonged conflict.# 


Wahabis: An attempt was made in 1870-80 to introduce 
the Wahabi doctrine into Kashmir, and about 200 families in the 
Shopyan Tehsil accepted the Wahabi faith, but Maharaja Ranbir 
_ Singh promptly stamped out the propagandists. After the 
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Maharaja’s death the Wahabi doctrines began again to be 
preached, gaining for the sect quite a respectable following. 

The great majority of the Sunni Musalmans of Kashmir, 
however, belong to the Hanafi sect, but the Kubrawis or followers 
or Mir Syiyid Ali of Hamadan, are of the Shafai persuasion.® 


Gujjars: There is no individual nomadic community 
numerically as large in the State as that of the Gujjars. Although 
seen, in farily large numbers, pursuing agriculture on several spots 
of the submontane Jammu as also in the lower hills of that Province, 
and of northern and western parts of Kashmir, and sparingly, in 
the south of Kashmir, the Gujjars continue to be an eminently 
pastoral people.** In summer they may be met with in all parts of 
the two provinces moving from place to place with their herds of 
cows, buffaloes and other live-stock, taking along with them their 
families and chattel. Snowfall is the greatest force impelling their 
movements. Near the advent of snow they begin to climb down 
from the higher levels and gradually descend to the low-lying 
plains of the various valleys and mountains ranges of the state. 
With the dawn of spring a backward movement begins and they 
continue penetrating the interior, rising higher and higher 
according as the ice covering the grazing-ground thaws away 
and lays the mountain surface bare and free for vegetation. This 
backward and forward movement goes on from year to year and 
forms the sum total of the nomadic Guijjar’s life. 


Chaupans: Chaupans, the hereditary shepherds who tend 
the sheep and cattle of the villagers during the summer months 
by taking them to green pastures on the various margs or meadows 
on the mountains, are a class of cheery, active men strictly 
marrying among themselves and not allowing any outsider to 
usurp their hereditary calling. They have a most characteristic 
wistle and their healthy robust life in the high mountains makes 
them a lovable people. The Chaupans have some knowledge of 
simple herbs and bring them down for the poor villagers. In winter 
and early spring they live in the villages, where sometimes they 
possess a little arable land. Just like the Mullah the Chaupan gets 
his remuneration at the time of harvesting of crops in the shape of 


grains and cash.” 
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Bands: The Bands or Bhagats correspond to the Mirasis in 
India. Though considerably reduced in numbers now, they formed 
an active class of entertainers during the reign of Gulab Singh 
and Ranbir Singh. They carried on the profession of singing and 
dancing and sometimes went in bands to perfom short comic plays 
in different villages. They added piquance and gaiety to the 
‘otherwise dull and monotonous life of the villagers and were in 
great demand at marriage and other festivities.* 


Hanjis: The people with whom the visitors to the Valley 
generally come in contact are the hanjis or boatmen of Kashmir. 
They are an ancient race and the Rajatarangani often mentions 
the Nishads (boatmen) and boat bridges. Some claim Noah as their 
ancestor but it is generally believed that they were Kshatriyas 
before their conversion to Islam. They still disdainfully refers to a 
novice at boatcraft as a Sudra. There are many classes of boatmen 
generally according to the boat they ply and live in. The bahts 
(barge) boatmen have recently taken to timber and grain trades 
and with the rise in their standard of life have acquired a 
responsibility over other hanjis. The doonga and houseboat hanji 
looks cleaner and can speak English and Hindustani fairly well. 
He is intelligent and at a very short notice can perform the duties 
of an accomplished butler or an expert seasoned skikari or an 
experienced guide. Most of the visitors owe their happy and 
trouble-free holiday in the Valley to the hanji, though he is more 
sinned against than sinning. There are other classes of hanjis, e.g. 
Dal hanji who carry vegetables from the garden to the market and 
are considred the lowest. The Gari hanji are those who collect the 
singhara (water chestnut) from the Wular lake. The Gada hanji or 
fishermen are well known for their close communal feelings and 
generally support their brothers in distress.2? 


Saint Worship: The Kashmiri Muslims being of recent 
conversion have soft corner for the Hindus. That is why they recite 
the Darood or God’s Praise in His various aspects. That is why 

they are ardent worshippers or saints to whose pretty shrines of 
carved wood and roof bright with the iris flowers they generally 
turn. With folded hands they invoke his blessings and gaze on the 
Saint's old cloths and turban, and the cave in which he spent his 
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ascetic life. And generally speaking it may be said that when one 
sees the Musalman shrine with its shady chinars and lofty populars 
and elms, a little search will discover some old Hindu Asthan. It 
was only natural that the Musalmans, when they were converted 
to Islam, should cling with tenderness to the old religious places, 


and should adopt sacred spots already familiar to the country- 
side.” 


Superstitions: Vigne who visited Kashmir during the reign 
of the Sikhs, gives a long list of jinns and fairies which the people 
of Kashmir believed to be present at various spots. At the time 
when Maharaja Gulab Singh took over Kashmir, the general mass 
of people were believers in all sorts of superstitions. There was 
not a mountain, river, or spring which had not some quaint legend 
attached to it. On the great mountains were demons in the form 
of fair women, who sang sweet songs before they crushed the 
passing traveller under an avalanche. They vein of green emerald 
in the crest of Haramukh, which no one but the gods had ever 
dared to approach, rendered all snakes harmless in those parts of 
the Valley whence Haramukh could be see. 

Similarly the rivers were rich in legends, and there were 
mighty streams inside the mountains which were heard but never 
seen. The mountain tarns were infested by dragons breathing fire, 
and strange tales were told of Konsar Nag, where monsters seized 
the unwary traveller and drowned him in the depths of the lake. 
Fairies and pixies found a congenial home in the Valley, and houses 
haunted by ghosts were not uncommon. Every cave had its story, 

and quaint legends were told of religious recluses and their 
miracles.*! 

It is no wonder that gurus and mullas had had a field day 
in Kashmir of the nineteenth century. They administered charms 
and prescribed ceremonies for curing disease or restoring domestic 
peace, always appropriating a fat fee in cash and kind for their 
services. 


Language: ? The Kashmiri language has now placed by Dr. 
Grierson in the Dardic branch of non-Sanskritc languages in his 
Linguistic Survey of India.” This view about the Kasmiri language » 
is contrary to the popular and local belief that Kashmiri was 
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originally the language of Brahmans and has grown out of Sanskrit. 
There is no script of its own but the Kashmiri language has a vast 
store of rich proverbs, saying and folklore. There are some epic 
poems rendered into Kashmiri, as well as a good number of lyric 
poems. Recently the Persian script has been adapted for its use 
and Kashmiri literature is growing in quantity as well as in quality. 


Dress: The ancient dress of the Kashmiris underwent drastic 
change during the period of this study and after. Originally it 
comprised a long loose cotton or woolen smock, buttoning at the 
front and falling to the ankles. There was very little difference 
between the phiran (smock) worn by men and women. A pyjama 
of the loose type was generally worn under the phiran and this 
was all the dress of an average villager. Women wore a skull cap 
surrounded by a fillet of red colour in the case of Muslim and of 
white in the case of Pandit women. A shawl or a white chaddar 
thrown gracefully over the head and shoulders, more as a 
protection from the sun than to hide the feature, completed their 
headgear. Men wore a turban as a sign of respectability and 
alluence; the ordinary peasant was content with wearing the long 
pointed skull cap. In winter a kangri was taken under the phiran 
to keep onself warm. This ingenious little stove consisted of an 
earthen jar of about six inches. diameter covered with a basket of 
wickerwork. Charcoal cinders of a special type were put in it to 
give a constant and continuous warmth. 

With the opening out of the Valley, the people came in 
contact with the Punjabi and visitors from abroad. Slowly the 
menfolk of the city changed over a coat of European style and 
wearing of their turban in the Punjabi fashion. The pioneers of 
this change were the first pupils of the Mission School. The change 
in dress among womenfolk however took a longer time to come. 


Food: The staple food of the Kashmiris is rice. They take 
plenty of vegetables but the favourite is the hak or karam sag. In 
the cities mutton is consumed in large quantities but in the villages 
itis still'a luxury reserved only for festive occasion. Though living 

a cold region, Kashmiris abhor the use of liquor. They have, 
er, found a cheap and harmless substitute in tea which 
ley take often. Its preparation is also quite distinct, salt being 
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used instead of sugar. Green leaves are boiled hard and to give it 
a pink colour a pinch of bicarbonate of soda is added. Every time 
is sea time in Kashmiri home and the samovar is generally 
steaming hot throughout the day. It would be sheer discourtesy 
to allow even an odd visitor to leave the house without serving 
him with a piping hot cup of pink coloured tea. 

A Kashmiri is noted for his hospitality as much as for his 
patient hard work. He is a clever craftsman, his wares, decorating 
many a house and palace throughout the world. He is kind to his 
wife and children and divorce scandals are extremely rare. Theft 
in the villages is uncommon and crime against person negligible. 


RITUALS AND CEREMONIES 


Coming from the same stock and possessing a common 
cultural heritage, the people of Kashmir have many resemblances 
in dress, social customs and ceremonies though grouped among 
themselves as the followers of two different faiths. These 
resemblances in certain social customs are even connected with 
birth, marriage and death. The sacred shrines of both the 
communities are situated close together and it is a frequent 
occurrence that the fairs at these shrines are also held on the same 
date. The system of Khanadamadi, a variant of the Hindu custom 
of adoption, is prevalent among both the communities. In all the 
important social functions of a Hindu his Muslim friends and 
neighbours take a keen and personal interest and vice versa. 

During the period of this study many of these ceremonies 
and rituals underwent changes among both the communities due 
to thésimpact and influence of modern education and economic 
strains and stresses. For instance, the old system of having a grass 
bed for the mother at the time of her confinement has been generally 
discarded, thanks to the efforts of the medical practioners who 
have brought home to the people the dangers of this insanitary 
practice. Similarly, having costly and decorative dresses for the 
groom and display of fireworks on festive occasions have been 
given up; and it is generally found that the sumptuous and 
prolonged feasts with their bad economic results are things of the 


past. 
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Hindu Customs and Ceremonies: Among the Kashmiri 
Pandits of the nineteenth century the birth of a male child was 
generally hailed with joy, while that of girl evoked little or no 


_ > pleasure, for there was the custom of costly dowries. For eleven 


days after a child’s birth the family and near relatives could not 
perform any religious ceremonies. On the eleventh day a 
purification ceremony, the kahnethar, took place. On that day, the 
mother of the child left her room. A havan was performed and the 
child given a name. Before this, however, on the sixth day after 
confinement, both the mother and the child were bathed. The 
bath called shran sundar being over, lighted torches of brichbark 
were passed round the head of the child and all’ the persons 
present. The oldest lady of the house did this, all the while 
repeating the phrase “shokh ta punasun” (happiness and more 
children). 

Zara kasai was the hair-cutting ceremony, performed when 
a boy was about four or five years old. A havan was performed 
and the boy’s head shaved, leaving only the choti at the top. After 
the havan, relations and friends were treated to a feast. 

The marriage or vivah ceremonies of the Hindus began with 
the garnavai or house-cleaning. The manzirat and devagon followed. 
On the wedding day, the bridegroom was dressed in an achkan 
and a pyjama and donned a turban tied in the classic Brahman 
style topped with a heron plume. A procession was formed in the 
courtyard of his home, where he took his stand on the vyoog (an 
outline of mystic signs drawn in lime and coloured clay). The eldest 
lady then came out and waved lighted lamps and released pigeons 
in token of the wedding. The bridegroom was next taken to the 
house of the bride. Outside the bride’s home, to, the vyo0g 
ceremonies were performed and the wedding party treated to a 
sumptuous fast. The lagan, or nuptial ceremony was officiated by 
the family priests of both the bride and bridegroom who, hand in 
hand, walked seven times round a lighted fire, the priests reciting 
mantras all the while. 

After the lagan, the bride and the groom returned to the 
latter's home. The bridegroom’s sister was the recipient of a good 
present in cash on this occasion. The next night, the newly-married 
couple again were to go to the house of the bride’s parents, where 
the groom received presents from them in cash and kind. During 
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the first years of marriage the bride’s father sent her a number of 
presents of festivals and on her husband's birthday. 
are eee tee irae. oe Rent 
; ager ormed by the Brahmans in the rest of India, 
though in Kashmir these are more elaborate. The dead body is 
washed and wrapped in a white shroud. A brief shradha ceremony 
is performed before the dead body is carried to the cremation 
ground. Previously the ceremony was more elaborate, taking in 
some cases five to seven hours. Before the dead body is put on the 
pyre, a nirvana ceremony with invocations to the Yama and 
chanting of hymns is performed. The funeral pyre is lit by the son 
of the deceased or by the nearest relative. After the dead body is 
consumed by fire, the mourners return. Before entering the house 
a fire is lighted at the ghat round which the mourners walk after 
taking a bath in the river. For the next ten days shradha ceremonies 
are performed at the ghat every morning and on the 10" day the 
son or the chief mourner shaves his head to indicate the end of 
mourning. On the 11" and 12" day and then every month for the 
first year, more shradhas are performed. In all these ceremonies 
the priest are paid in cash and kind for officiating at these 
ceremonies. 

Festivals: The Kashmiri Pandits hold customary ceremonies 
on many religious festivals. The most important of these is the 
Shivratri. It commences from the first day of the dark fortnight of 
Phalguna (Feb-March). From. the 5th to the 9 day, house cleaning 
and washing of the clothes is done. On the 10" day cash presents 
according to the custom are sent to the daughter. On the 11", 
fried fish and bread are cooked in the house and after a brief 
ceremony the whole family partake of the food. On the 13" day 
the head of the family keeps a fast and worships Siva at night. 
The 14 is the feast day. The elders are offered presents of sugar 
or fruit by the younger ones, and cooked rice and meat are sent to 
the daughters. On the 15" or first day of the succeeding fortnight, 
walnuts consecrated at the worship are distributed among 
relations and friends. 

Sont or the spring Festival is celebrated on the 15" of March 
every year. A basket of unhusked rice, topped with bread, a rupee, 
a pen-case, a cup of curds, a few walnuts, cooked rice and some 
flowers is kept over night and seen the first thing in the morning 
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by the inmates of the house. Each picks up one or two walnuts 
which are dropped in the river after bathing. Generally a fair is 
held in some open ground of the village or city where the 
youngsters play games and the women enjoy the new blossoms 
and the warm sunshine. 

Navwarih or the New year's day falls on the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Chetra (March-April) and the custom of 
unhusked rice, etc, being seen in the morning as on Sont is observed. 
The sons-in-law are invited and given a feast, and on return to 
their homes are given cash presents. A big fair is held and new 
clothes put on. 

There are several other festivals celebrated by the Kashmiri 
Pandits like Baisakhi, Jeth Ashtmi (when a mela is held at 
Khirbhawani), Har Nawmi, Pun, when offering of sweet bread 
are made to Goddess Lakshmi, etc. 


CEREMONIES OF THE MUSLIMS 


Many of the ceremonies connected with the birth of a 
Muslim child are akin to those among the Kashmiri Pandits. For 
instance, visiting shrines, calling the aid of saints and dervishes 
and keeping religious fasts by childless parents in order that they 
might be blessed with children are common customs. One or two 
months prior to confinement, the young wife generally goes to 
her parent's house where she gives birth to the child. Immediately 
after the event the mullah comes in and whispers the Azan 
welcoming the new arrival to his world of faith, and then he 
tepeats in the child’s left ear the Takbir and adds a warning that 
death is the end of all things. On the seventh day which is known 
as the sundar day, the mother bathes and the child is given its 
name. On the seventh day the barber is called in and shaves the 
child's head, and the neighbours and relatives are entertained to 
a feast. Two or three months later the mother returns to her father- 
in-law’s house carrying with her presents from her father. 

Bt At the age of four or five years the boy is circumcised and 
this is an occasion of great Tejoicings and festivities. The child’s 
feet are dyed with henna and the relatives and friends invited to 
a good feast. For seven days before the ceremony, singing and 
feasting continue and on the day of circumcision the child is placed 
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on a basket under which a cock is cooped, the perquisite of the 
barber who performs the operation. 

The Musalmans generally marry their daughters to a near 
relation, and if this not possible, they ask a man of their own tribe 
who has more sons than money, for a boy whom they take into 
their house (khandamad). 

If a marriage with a near relative cannot be arranged, the 
father of a girl calls for the services of a go-between. When a 
suitable match has been found the ceremony of betrothal is held. 
The boy’s father goes with a small party of relatives and friends 
with presents to girl’s house and is entertained there. After the 
feast the priest, in the presence of the party, announces the 
betrothal, and sometimes commits the contract to writing. 
Afterwards on the four chief Muslim holy days: Id Ramazan, Id 
Qurban, Miraj Sharif, and Urs Nabi, the boy’s father sends presents 
to the girl which, in the case of high class gentry, are reciprocated 
with bigger presents to the boy from the girl’s father. 

For a week before the wedding, festivities and rejoicings 
are held in the houses of both the boy and the girl and invitations 
are issued to relatives and friends. The day before the marriage, 
the boy’s father sends a quantity of henna dye to the bride who 
paints her hands and feet with the red colour. On the weeding 
day the bridegroom, after a bath, dresses himself up like a Sultan. 
His relatives give him presents of money, and then he and his 
party set off, riding or walking. First they visit some neighbouring 
shrine and say their prayers and then do reverence to the graves 
of the bridegroom’s father or grandfather. After that they make 
for the bride’s house sending ahead presents and the palanquin 
sn which the bride will return. As they draw near the bride’s house 
the women of the bride’s party come out, singing the song of 
welcome and praising the bridegroom's qualities. When the whole 
party is assembled, the gorgeous groom sits on cushions and the 
feast commences, to be wound up with tea. After the feast, the 
Qazi proceeds to business and if the marriage contract was not 
written before, he writes it out, receiving a few rupees for his pains. 
Before this is done, however, the fathers of the two contracting 
parties fix the amount of mehr or dowry according to the custom 


of the family. 
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After the nikah the bride is carried by her brother oy 
maternal uncle into the palanquin and followed by a party of 
singing women, departs with her husband. In her father-in-law’ s 
house she is received with great enthusiasm and parties of singing 
women come out to greet her. The bride remains for seven days in 
her new home after which she returns to her father’s house. [t 
generally takes months before the father of the girl is able to invite 
his son-in-law to a feast at his house where he ‘receives cash 
payments, etc. The bride also generally goes with him and then 
there is no bar to their coming or going. 

It is interesting to note that both among the Hindus and 
Musalmans the groom is called the “Maharaja” and the bride the 
“Maharani.” 

The ceremonies connected with the death of a Musalman 
are simpler than those of a Pandit. At the time of death the Kalma 
and some verses from the Quran are pronounced in the ear of the 
dying men. The corpse is bathed and wrapped in a shroud and 
carried to the graveyard in a wooden coffin which can readily be 
procured from a nearby mosque. The burial is accompanied with 
recitation of the holy verses from the Quran and other sacred books. 
The mourners then pray for the peace of the soul of the departed 
and return to their homes. For some days till the coming Friday, 
the chief mourner visits the grave daily with the mullah and offers 
prayers. On the following Friday, all the friends and relatives return 
to the house of the chief mourner and are served with light 
refreshments. For a year or two, the mullah receives alms from the 
house of the departed on certain Musalman holy days. The 
graveyard is planed with iris, ‘tulips, narcissi and various spring 
flowers. 

The Musalmans of the Valley are very fond of celebrating 
then holy festivals with great éclat. On the Id day they don their 
new clothes and attend mass prayers in the Idgah of the towns 
and villages. Presents and exchanged between relatives and 
friends. Married daughters and their husbands receive a greater 
share of the presents. Feasts are held and sumptuous dishes served. 
..., le people visit holy places like Tsrar Sharif, Mukhdoom 

ge Sahib, Rishi Mol, etc, Particularly during the annual fairs. 
= Thousands gather and enjoy the shopping provided by many 
__ hawkers dealing in things useful to a householder—basket, earthen 
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vessels, blankets, cotton goods, cheap jewellery 
are also spring and autumn festivals when cultivat 


4] 


toys etc. There 
ors offer prayers 


for getting a good harvest. These meals provide a pleasant relief 


to the otherwise dull life of a villager, and both 


young and old 


look forward keenly to their return. 
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An Outline of Political 
Events 


1846 to 1925 


THE SIKH RULE in Kashmir lasted from 1818 to 1846. 
Though peaceful in comparison with the previous rule of the 
Afghans, it resulted in reducing the people to abject penury. The 
Sikhs were only interested in levying exorbitant taxes on, and 
demanding various perquisites from the peasantry and other 
citizens. The Governors of Maharaja Ranjit Singh were, by and 
large, busy in amassing fortunes for themselves. Besides, to retain 
their position they had to remit to the Lahore treasury as much 
cash as they possibly could. The latter alone was the criterion of 
their stay in Kashmir as Governor, not the humane administration 
of the country. 

With the passing away of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839, 
the Sikh rule in Kashmir came virtually to an end. The Sikh 
Governor, Sheikh Ghulam Moin-ud-Din, and later his son Sheikh 
Imam-ud-Din, became the de-facto rulers of the Valley. There was 


Sin 
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a Sikh contingent comprising a few thousand Sikh, Muslim and 
Rajput Soldiers, to support their regime. But the Raja of Jammu, 
Gulab Singh, standing in the wing was looking with covetous eyes 
on the beautiful valley of Kashmir. 

After Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s demise, the events at the 
Lahore Court culminating in fratricidal murders encouraged the 
Sikh generals to rise in rebellion. The British took the fullest 
advantage of this situation. Raja Gulab Singh’s part in these 
developments in common knowledge and need not be repeated. 
Suffice it to say that his role was appreciated by the British for his 
services to them during the First Sikh War and in helping them to 
secure an advantageous treaty at its end. And having thus 
humbled the Sikh Government at Lahore, they bestowed on him 
not only the valley of Kashmir but all the hilly country eastward 
of the river Indus and westward of the river Ravi including 
Chamba and excluding Lahaul. Besides they declared his territories 
independent of the Sikh State. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh had already installed Gulab Singh 
as the Raja of Jammu in 1820. From that time onwards, the Raja, 
though a vassal of the Sikh State consolidated his fief by adding 
to it the territories of several chiefs of the Jammu province as well 
as annexing Ladak. His ambition was to add the Kashmir valley 
to his expanding estate. With the defeat of the Sikh army during 
the first Sikh war, he put forth his claim to Kashmir before the 
British and they readily obliged him. 

There were compelling reasons for their accepting his 
demands. After the defeat of the Sikh forces at the battle of 
Sobraon, fought on 10" February, 1846, the British were anxious 
to bring about a negotiated peace. At the same time they realised 
the necessary of conciliating Gulab Singh who had a fresh and 
disciplined force of Dogras under his commond, which if brought 
into action against them would have proved disastrous to their 
interests. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, therefore, sent a cryptic note to Gulab 
Singh “9 meet him at once. When they met, Lawrence told Gulab 
Singh ‘that the Governor-General had promised to grant him the 
hilly districts, together with the country of Kashmir, after having 
separated them from the Government of the Punjab, and the Gulab 
+h would be recognised as an independent ruler.” 
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Thereupon Gulab Singh continued the negotiations on 
oe 2 re Government and succerdeene secure of 
Bene ae ae Ww oe was in the circumstances a reasonably 

ty. own to history as the Treaty of Lahore and 
signed on 9'* March, 1846, it continued a clause to the following 
effect: 

“In consideration of the services rendered by Raja Gulab 
Singh of Jammu to the Lohore State towars procuring the 
restoration of the relations of amity between the Lahore and British 
Governments, the Maharja hereby agrees by recognise the 
independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh in such territories 
and districts in the hills at may be made over to the said Raja 
Gulab Singh by separate agreement between himself and the British 
Government with dependencies thereof which may have been in 
the Raja’s possession since the time of Maharja Kharrak Singh; 
and the British Government, in consideration of the good conduct 
of Raja Gulab Singh, also agree to recognise his independence in 
such territories and to admit him to the privilege of a separate 
treaty with the British Government.” 

This separate treaty was signed at Amritsar on 16" March, 
1846, between Maharaja Gulab Singh and the British Government. 
According to Clause 1 of treaty, the British Government “transfers 
and makes over for ever in the independent possession to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and the heirs male of his body all the hilly or 
mountainous country with its dependencies situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravi 
including Chamba and excluding Lahaul, being part of the 
territories ceded to the British Government by the Lahore State 
according to the provision of Article IV of the Treaty of Lahore, 
dated, 9" March, 1846.” In consideration of this transfer the 
Mahraja had to pay to the British Government “the sum of seventy- 
-five lakhs of rupees (Nanuk-shahee).” The Maharja became, 
according to another Article of the Treaty, a vassal of the British 
and in acknowledgement of their supremacy had to pay a token 
tribute. 

There is an erroneous belief among a large number of 
Kashmiris that their homeland was “sold” by British to Gulab 
Singh for a paltry sum of 75 lakhs of rupees. But a closer study of 
the treaties of Lahore dated 9" March, 1846 and of Amritsar dated 
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16" March, 1846, makes it clear that the territories handed over 
to Gulab Singh included no only Kashmir but also Jammu, Gilgit 
and Ladakh. 

Sir E.G.Golvin, Resident in Kashmir in his Brief History of 
Kashmir, sent to the Government of India in November 1904, 
explains the circumstances which led the British to transfer these 
territories to Maharja Gulab Singh, Says he: 

“In 1846 at the close of the first Sikh War, Gulab Singh 
appeared on the scene as mediator between the English and the 
Sikhs. Under the negotiations which followed, the Sikh Maharaja 
had, in addition to large forfeit of territory in the Punjab, to pay a 
crore of rupees as war indemnity. This he could not manage and 
in lieu thereof ceded all his hill territories from the river Ravi to 
the Indus, including Kashmir and Jammu. 

“But Lord Haridinge, Governor-General, considered the 
occupation of the whole of this territory inadvisable as it would 
largely increase the extent of our frontier, and the military 
establishment for guarding it. The districts in question, with the 
exception of the comparatively small valley of Kashmir, were for 
the most part unproductive and unlikely to pay the cost of 
occupation and management. On the other hand, the ceded tract 
comprised the whole of the hereditary possessions of Gulab Singh, 
who being naturally eagar to obtain an indefeasible title to them, 
came forward and offered to pay the war indemnity if constituted 
independent ruler of Jammu and Kashmir. It was recognised that 
the transfer or these two provinces to Gulab Singh would 
materially weaken the Sikh Power, secure the war indemnity, and 
form a pleasing recompense to Gulab Singh, whom the British 
wished to reward of his conduct and services.” 

A remission of 25 lakhs was made from the one crore wat 
indemnity for Lahaul, Kulu and some other districts which for 
strategical purposes were considered advisable to retain, leaving. 
75 lakhs as the final amount to be paid by Gulab Singh.” 

3 The behind-the-scene negotiati itish 
; gotiations conducted by the Britis 
with Gulab Singh which resulted in the change from the Sikh to 
the Dogra tule in Kashmir gave birth to the idea of “Sale of 
Kashmir. It was naturally resented by the Kashmiris. Though 
vitally affected by it, they were completely ignored. To a large 
extent this factor explains the strained relations between the Dogra 
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Maharajas and their Kashmir ryots. For the change-over was not 
only sudden but carried out in the most nefarious manner and 
against all canons of justice and fair-play. It was in intrigue 
between the British and Gulab Singh to forward their own 
interests. 

This is apparent from the Note writing by the Governor- 
General from near Lahore, neariy three weeks before the signing 
of the Treaty, saying that it appeared to him desirable “to weaken 
the Sikh State, which has proved itself too strong” by making 
arrangements by which “Cashmere may be added to the 
possessions of Gulab Singh, declaring the Rajput Hill States with 
Cashmere independent of the Sikh of the Plains.” 

In his dispatch to the Secret Committee, the Governor- 
General while camping in Jullundhdar wrote on March 19", 1846: 

“Xs it was of the utmost importance to weaken the Sikh 
Nation before its Government should be re-established, I considered 
the appropriation of this part of the ceded territory to be the most 
expedient measure I could devise for that purpose, by which a 
Rajput Dynasty will act as a counterpoise against the power of a 
Sikh Prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have 
common interest in resisting attempts on the part of any 
Muhammadan power to establish an independent State on this 
side of the Indus or even to occupy Peshawar.” 

In 1846 all that the East India company wished was to 
curb their powerful neighbours, and they thought they would do 
it best by depriving Sikhs of the hilly country, and by handing it 
over to a ruler of a different caste. 

The ratified treaty was presented to Maharaja Gulab Singh 
at a Durbar held in Jammu on 25th June, 1846. A deputation 
comprising Lt. Lake, Assistant Commissioner, Kangra and Lord 
Hay and Lord J. Browne A.D.C’s of the Governor-General and of 
the Commandar-in-chief, presented the treaty and other gifts to 
the Maharaja Acknowledging the gifts and the ratified copy of 
the treaty of Amritsar, the Maharja in high flown Persian expressed 
his gratitude and hoped “that the plant which has hitherto been 
dependent entirely upon the waters of your unexampled 
generosity may continue to receive nourishment and put forth 
fruit abundantly.’ 
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But although Gulab Singh became the nominal ruler of 
Kashmir he did not get its actual possession without difficulty, 
His forces sent under the command of Wazir Lakhpat were 
opposed by the Sikh troops of the Governor, Shiekh Imam-ud- 
Din. 

A pitched battle was fought in Sringar on 30" August, 1846, 
Earlier the Sheikh had set up his camp outside the fort of Shergarhi 
and pretended that he was about to depart for Lahore. Gulab 
Singh’s troops were thus thrown off their guard, as were the British 
Government who were the mediators between the two parties. 
The Sheikh surrounded the Dogra troops on all sides during the 
night and a continued fire of cannon and light artillery (sherbacha) 
was kept up. In the morning at about 7 O'clock, the Sheikh made 
his attack and followed up the runways.° 

The Dogra forces under Wazir Lakhpat Rai were routed 
and their Commander killed at Bagh Hari Singh. Another regiment 
under Wazir Ratnoo, of about 3000 armed men managed to take 
refuge in the Hari Parvat Fort, where they were besieged by the 
forces of Sheikh Imam-ud-Din. 

The Sheikh’s forces were augmented by Khakha and 
Bomba contingents from the Rajas of Karnah, Dupattah, Uri, 
Muzaffarabad and Rajauri. 

With the rout of the Dogras at Srinagar, these chiefs became 
bold enough to rise in rebellion against Gulab Singh with the object 
of throwing him out of his Jammu territories. The Raja of Rajauri, 
for instance, took Gulab Singh’s Governor of the principality 
prisoner and declared his loyality to the British. These chiefs had 
their grievances against Gulab Singh who had in several earlier 
campaigns annexed their principalities and made them his vessals. 

The news of this defeat depressed Gulab Singh who was 
at Jammu. He threw all the blame on Lal Singh, the Prime Minister 
of Sikh Darbar at Lahore, who had incited Sheikh Imam-ud-Din 
to rebellion. 

_ An astute politician as he was, he knew very well that the 
British had, in their own interest, to bring the Valley under his 
control. Hence he approached them for help making it clear that 
i fee their sole responsibility to hand over the possession of the 
Valley. 
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The British responded promptly. Among o 
which they took was the dispatch 2D Be regiments ae 
wen a “a3 A Ue ae and Jasrota to keep Gulab Singh’s 

e for him and thus help him to send his 
own regiments to Kashmir.* 

The Governor-General had, at the request of Gulab Singh, 
permitted two British Officers--Cap A. Browne of the Artillery 
and Lt John Necholson of the Infantry—to proceed to Jammu with 
Highness troops. These Officers proved of help in acting as 
mediators between the warring parties. 

At the same time Lawrence who was in charge of Kashmir 
affairs asked his Assistant Commissioner, H.B.Edwards, to impress 
on Gulab Singh that unless he energetically exerted himself at once, 
“he could not expect success, and that he must only look for British 
succour subsidiary to his own exertions.” 

“A month hence,” he warned, “difficulties would increase 
tenfold. Should he decline the dispatch of his own troops to 
Kashmir,” he wrote to the Governor-General on Ist October 1846, 
“I see nothing for it but to take the measure in hand for him, 
ourselves. In such a case not less than two European and five 
native regiments with three six-pounder batteries and the usual 
compliment of howitzers will have to be sent, all so provided as to 
winter in Kashmir.” 

This proposal was, however, rejected by the Governor- 
General on the ground that would be hazardous to move in the 
British troops at that late hour of the season. The passes would 
close behind them through snow. “Khakhas and Bombas of the 
Jhelum Valley below Baramulla,” wrote the Governor-General, 
“are nearly independent and have taken an active part in resisting 
the take-over of the Valley by Gulab Singh.”. Sheikh Imam-ud- 
Din appeared to have married the daughters and divorced wives 
of most of the hill chiefs of Khakha and Bomba tribsmen, and “if 
his forces attacked, the outcome might prove disastrous.”” 

Maharaja Gulab Singh was not, however, slow in taking 
the warning seriously and he sent a large contingent of well- 
equipped troops to give battle to Immam-ud-Din. “Nobody knows 
better than the Maharaja,” wrote Edwards from Reasi in Jammu, 
“the value of a province, celebrated throughout India, and indeed 
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the world, for its fertile soil, salubrious climate, fair women and 
industries men.” 

With the outbreak of hostilities between Gulab singh’s 
troops and those of Shiekh Imam-ud-Din, the two officers were 
instructed by Lawrence to act as mediators and persuade the 
Sheikh to leave Kashmir peacefully and hand over its possession 
to Gulab Singh without creating any trouble. 

From day-to-day reports of Brone and Nicholson it 
appeared that the Sheikh’s troops were much superior in discipline 
and equipment to those of the Maharaja. The Sheikh’s army was 
being augmented rapidly with the recruitment of the followers of 
the petty princelings who were in revolt. 

The British took a serious view of the situation. On August 
20, 1846 a letter from Lawrence was handed over to Imam-ud- 
Din by Capt Browne, threatening extreme displeasure and condign 
punishment if he did not resile. 

Yielding to the persuasions of the mediators, Shiekh Imam- 
ud-Din raised the siege of Hari Parbat fort on 4" October, 1846 
and made preparations for departure. His family and the garrison 
of Shergarhi fort moved off on 7 November, 1846. At about the 
same time Maharaja Gulab Singh at the head of a strong contigent 
of forces left Jammu for Srinagar, which on the advice of his 
astrologers he entered at 08:00 A.M. on 9 November, 1846 and 
formally took over possession of the Valley.’ 

Conditions prevailing in Kashmir when Gulab Singh took 
it over were deplorable. The Sikh rule had not appreciably 
improved the lot of the people and the last five years of their regime, 
due to weakening control of their Central Government, proved to 
be ruinous to the people. Petty intrigues and quarrels as between 
the Governor and the military commander, encouraged the 
officials to freely tyrannise over the common man and amass 
wealth quickly. The administration was in shambles, there being 
no security of service. Sheikh Imam-ud-Din was the worst of Sikh 
Governors—-weak and timid--whose only aim was to amass a huge 
fortune.’ 

As can well be imagined, the economic chaos in the land 
prevailed to the utmost. The tiller of the soil paid heavily in taxes. 
He was liable to be forced to work for the government or a petty 
official without any payment at all. He was used as a beast of 
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burden, piteously driven over long m i 
home with no hope of return. The Head a pes ASE 
were poe equally miserable condition. seca 
ultivation of land had fallen to the minim 
already decimated by the famines of 1832, and 1838 ae 
to emigrate to Amritsar and Ludhiana notwithstanding the 
stringent restriction on the free movement of people across the 
pasres. The common people lived mostly on singhara, the water 
chestnut, which though growing naturally on the various lakes 
of Kashmir, was subjected to an iniquitous tax. The Sikh soldiery 
whose pay was always in arrears added to the annoyance of the 
Kahmiris. 

All land virtually belonged to the ruler but for the sake 
popularity some of the governors signed away large Jagirs to their 
favourites at court. Sheikh Imam-ud-Din was the worst offender 
in this respect. He freely bestowed lands in Jagir to his minions, 
taking large from them as nazrana or tribute. 

To add to the trobles of the Kashmiris, the fierce Bombas 
and Khakhas, the warlike inhabitants of the Jhelum valley, often 
raided the Valley consequent upon the weakening of the Sikh 
power. 

In the chapters to follow, we shall study in detail Gulab 
Singh’s administration of the State and his feeble attempts to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people. Here only a bare outline of 
the political events during his and his successor’s reign is given to 
show how for these were responsible for bringing about a massive 
change in the socio-economic fabric of Kashmir society. 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE 


Maharja Gulab Singh had hardly settled himself at Sringar, 
when the British began to dictate to him the ways and means of 
governing the State. Henry Lawrence accompanied him to 
Srinagar and sent him a long memorandum listing the steps he 
should take to make himself a popular ruler of the down-trodden 
Kashmiris. In a dispatch to the Governor-General from Srinagar, 
he wrote on 9 November, 1846—-the very day Gulab Singh entered 
Srinagar-- that he hoped “to be able to induce the Maharaja to 
improve the condition of the petty chiefs in and around the Valley.” 
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The advice given to the Maharaja was that he should keep his 
subjects contented. He should make a light assessment of the 
cultivable land, so that the people would be induced to grow crops 
on them. Similarly, the customs duty on goods should be collected 
at one point on the frontier. He warned him that he should give 
up his personal mercantile dealings. And finally he should make 
no difference between the subjects of various religions and sects 
but look with equal favour on Hindus, Sikhs, Shias and Sunies.!° 
The Maharaja assured Lawrence that he would abide by his advice 
and would also put down the custom of infanticide and suttee. 

Lawrence accompanied Gulab Singh to the great mosque 
where prayers were held and Maharaja’s proclamation read, 
accouncing the freedom to call the faithful to prayer, which was 
prohibited during the Sikh rule. It was a clever move by Lawrence 
meant to demonstrate to the people that it was the British 
Governmnet and not the Maharja who took this liberal step. 

Though the Maharaja was very humble in his dealings with 
the British Government, the latter would not let him rest. With 
their diplomatic skill they tried to usurp power and install a 
Resident at his court. With this object in view they sent various 
Agents and Officers to Kashmir to create misunderstanding 
between the Maharja and his subjects. 

On 9% Junne, 1847 Col: Henry Montomery Lawrence and 
George Taylor wrote a letter to Gulab Singh complaining of (i) 
distress of Kashmiris on account of high prices of Shali (paddy) 
and high-handedness of the officials of the Darbar, (ii) occurring 
of four cases of suttee in the State, (iii) dispatch of forces by the 
Maharaja to Gilgit and (iv) Dharmarth realisations made by this 
Darbar, from the Kashmiris. The Maharaja, however, welcomed 
all constructive criticism and frequently acted upon the advice of 
his English friends like Henry John Lawrence, Capt. Abbot, Capt. 
Nicholson, John Hardinge and Edward Lake. 

A British official, Lieut. Reynell Taylor, Assistant to the 
Resident at Lahore, was deputed to Srinagar to make personal 
inquires and ascertain whether the Muslim population of Kashmir 
Was satisfied with the rule of the Maharaja. Taylor reached 
Srinagar on 21* June, 1847, and according to Hassan the historian 
a big rally of the citizens of Srinagar was called at the Maisuma 
Maidan which was addressed by Taylor who, at the end of his 
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speech, asked them whether the 
they would like the Sontinaaeee'cr GMI and whether 
been previously tutored by an astute officer of the Maharaja, one 
and all replied in the affirmative and Lieut. Taylor had to return 
disappointed a He, however, sent a proposal on the 12! of 
liye th contol of roe pel ma eg 
aear, ning ocal and frontier Jagirdars and 
regulations of the shawl industry.” 

A few months later on 26 November, 1847, Alans Agnew 
wrote a Memo to the Government of India complaining that 
Maharaja Gulab Singh had not carried out the reforms suggested 
by Lawrence and Taylor. The practice of trading on his own 
account continued. The condition of the people was pitiable. To 
this Lawrence replied; “If this be true and can be proved, bring 
the cases forward and I shall write to Maharaja of injustice and 
lecture him accordingly”” 

Lawrence on his own sent a letter to the Maharaja 
expressing displeasure at the disregard by the Maharaja of the 
terms of agreement voluntarily entered into by the latter with Lieut. 
Tylor. He detailed several other short-comings of Maharaja’s 
administration. Later Lawrence proposed in a dispatch to the 
Government of India on 28" February, 1848, the deputation of 
one or “two officiers to go to and thoroughly examine the Valley 
and on their report will depend whether the Maharaja is to be 
saddled with a permanent Resident or remain independent.”” 
But with the outbreak of the Second Sikh War that year, the 
Governor-General did not accept the proposal." For the time being, 
these and similar pressure tactics were slackened. 

The Maharaja offered his help to the British and though 
looked upon with suspicion at the beginning, he was requested to 
close and guard the passes and to send an army to fight the Sikhs. 

When the British finally pacified the Punjab they began 
again to cast their longing eyes on Kashmir. European visitors 
had begun to come to the Valley in every large numbers and this 
was used as a pretext for the need for the appointment of a Resident 
for looking after the interests of the European visitors. In 1851 as 
many as 126 Europeans were in Kashmir as tourists and this fact 
was seized upon by the British to force upon the Maharaja an 


gh’s rule. Having 
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Officer-on-Special-Duty. In a secret dispatch dated 6" April, 1852, 
to the Secretary of State, the Government of India, wrote: 

“In consequence of the misconduct of certain officers who 
visited cashmere during the last season, we have assented to the 
recommendation of the Board for deputing Major Macgregor to 
that place during the present season to be a referee in any 
misunderstandings that may arise between the authorities of that 
country and British officers and to take cognizance of any charges 
of oppression or irregularity which may be brought against our 
officers.”'® This appointment was the thin end of the wedge to 
control the affairs of the State, as will be seen from later 
developments. 


Frontier Wars 

Gulab Singh had to face trouble on his northern frontier 
almost as soon as he acquired Kashmir. 

According to the treaty of Amritsar only the hilly country 
between the Ravi and the Indus was transferred to Gulab Singh, 
but it was understood that he had been given a free hand to explore 
the possibilities of any extension of territory towards Gilgit, which 
had been already under the Sikh rule since 1841. But the frontier 
chiefs, jealous of Gulab Singh’s encroachments on their freedom, 
again rose in rebellion. Maharaja Gulab Singh sent troops from 
Kashmir which were reinforced by those stationed as Astore and 
Skardu and they defeated Gaur Rahman the rebel chief. Bhup 
Singh and Sant Singh, the two officers of Gulab Singh, remained 
in charge of the Gilgit area and conducted the administration 
peacefully for four years. In 1851, however, Bhup Singh with a 
force of 1500 soldiers was lured into an ambuscade at the Niladar 
hill by the sons of Gaur Rahman named Mulk Aman, Mir Wali, 
Mir Ghazi and Phalwan Bahadur who were assisted by the Hunza 
Raja and his followers. Eleven hundred of Bhup Singh’s forces 
were killed and the rest taken as prisoner and later sold as slaves. 
Only one Gurkha woman by crossing the river reached Bunji to 
tell this sad tale. Sant Singh suffered a similar fate and thus all the 
Ae to the right of the Indus were lost to Maharaja Gulab 
_ Singh. 
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In Chilas 


Trouble also broke out in Chilas. In 1851 the Chilasi 
: : : si 
sion cristae 
ee tit ty 4 large number of people as slaves. The Maharaja 
aon Abbot, the Deputy Commissioner of hazara 
disclosed his plan to send a strong force of 5000 men, supported 
in the rear at Sarada by a force of 3000, to punish the Chilasis. He 
had asked Jawahar Singh of Poonch to make a debut to 
Muzaffarabad to keep the Bombas and Khakhas in check.'* The 
force was dispatched in the spring of 1851. It fought on vigorously. 
Finally their winter supplies being exhausted, the Chilasis sued 
for peace. The Fort and town of Chilas were captured and occupied 
by the Maharaja’s forces on 8" September, 1851. Congratulating 
the Maharaja on this success, the British Government expressed 
the hope that the women and children would be released and the 
Sirdars treated kindly. The Sirdars were brought to Srinagar, 
where they accepted the Maharaja’s authority and left back their 
sons as hostages.” 

Maharaja Gulab Singh had to face one more organised 
attempt at the disruption of the State. The British who were bent 
on creating troubles for Gulab Singh in order to weaken him, now 
restored to their favourite strategy of creating schism in the ruling 
family. Towards the end of his life, one of his cousins, Jawahar 
Singh, the second son of his brother Dyan Singh was encouraged 
to a rebellion in his Jagir at Jasrota and to appeal to the British at 
Lahore for the restitution of one half of the State to him. The 
Maharaja took vigorous measures against the rebel and dispatched 
a large force under Colonel Hari Chand and Colonel Bijay Singh 
and the strongholds were reduced. Meanwhile he sent Diwan 
Jwala Sahai to Lahore to plead his case. The British who were 
inclined to concede Jawahar’s claim later on came to know that 
he was in correspondence with Afghanistan. Jawahar’s estate was 
confiscated and he was internal at Ambala where he died. 

Further British intrigues against Gulab Singh were, 
however, arrested due to the outbreak of the Mutiny. Gulab Singh 
realised early that his position as the ruler of the most important 
frontier State of India could only be maintained with the British 
help and if their authority got weakened he would be the first to 
suffer. He, therefore, advised his son Ranbir Singh to send all 
possible help to the British in their hour of need. The offer of military 
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and financial help was accepted, and Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
together with Diwan Hari Chand was ordered to go with a large 
force to help in the siege of Delhi. 

The auxiliary force supplied by the Maharaja crossed the 
Sutlej on the morning 26" August, 1857. Some delay had taken 
place in the march of the troops, first in consequence of the sudden 
illness and subsequent of Maharaja Gulab Singh ana afterwards 
from the severity of the weather. 

This auxiliary force consisted of about 2,600 men. Captain 
R.Lawrence was named to be in charge of the force. 

In his letter to Capt. Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
emphasised that it should not be forgotton by the Captain or any 
European officers that the Kashmir contingent was under the 
command of Diwan Hari Chand. They should in no way interfere 
with his command. They should only advise as and when 
necessary. “The Diwan will go to action along with his troops. 
The European officers will see to the wants and comforts of the 
contingent. But they should never attempt to interfere with internal 
arrangements.”' 

The Kashmir forces proved of help to the British and 
suffered great losses. Maharaja Ranbir Singh had to return early 
due to the death of Gulab Singh in August, 1857, but Diwan Hari 
Chand was liked in action outside Delhi. 

While the Mutiny was raging, Maharaja Gulab Singh 
breathed has last on 4" August, 1857. Reporting this to the Chief 
Commissioner, Dewan Nihal Chand, the Confidential Agent of 
the Maharaja, mentioned that Maharaja Gulab Singh had been 
ailing for some months, and his death was more than once 
rumoured. But for the last three months, His Highness had rallied 
considerably, and no immediate danger was anticipated. The fever 
of which he died lasted only three days." 

That Gulab Singh was a shrewd opportunist nobody can 
deny. Having risen from the lowest rung of the ladder to a 
conspicuous height is, however, no mean achievement. In a court 
bristling with intrigues and rivalries, Gulab Singh found a fertile 
field to bring into play his intelligence and shrewdness. 
ae This, however, does not cover his faults; and “where his 
; aarest required he did not hesitate to resort to tricks and 
stratagems which would in ordinary life be considered 
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dishonourable,” is admitted even by h 
Panikkar. 


Gulab Singh’s agreed for money has earned him a low 
reputa tion. With the customary offering of a rupee as nazar’ says 
Drew, anyone could get Gulab Singh’s ear. Even in crowd, one 
could ca tch his eyes by holding up arupee and crying out ‘Maharaja 
Arz Hai,’ that is, ‘Maharaja, a petition.’ He would pounce down 
like a hawk on the money, and having appropriated it, would 
patiently hear out the petition. Once a man, after this fashion 
making a complaint when the Maharaja was talking the rupee, 
close his hand on it and said, ‘No; first hear what I have to-say.’ 
Even this did not go beyond Gulab Singh’s patience. He waited 
till the fellow had told his tale and opened his hand. Then taking 
the money, he gave orders about the case.” 

But he was a wise landlord and proceeded in a methodic 
manner. The people got a spell of peace and order after decades 
of chaos and lawlessness, and naturally their condition began to 
improve, despite the severe taxations of Gulab Singh. He meted 
out justice expeditiously and was frequently touring the State 
punishing corrupt and tyrannical officials. But his preoccupations 
with frontier wars and the British intrigues to raise trouble in the 
State, involved him in heavy expenditure. This did not give him 
enough time to properly organise a stable and ordered 
governmental machinery. That fell to the loft of his son, Ranbir 
Singh. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh is the only Indian ruler to have 
carved out a State for himself during the 19" century out of the 
wreckage of the great kingdom of the Sikhs. Moreover he is the 
only Indian ruler to have extended the frontier of India to their 
natural boundary. His conquest of Ladak is a landmark in the 
development of India as it is today. 

Gulab Singh was a devout Hindu. He prohibited the killing 
of cows in the State and laid the foundation of a religious trust 
called Dharmarth. He built numerous temples in Jammu and 
Sriangar and was also the founder of a new town, Purmandal, 
near Jammu. Apart from this there are no great architectural 
buildings to his credit. 

“On the whole,” says Panikkar, “Gulab Singh led a pure 
life. The court of Ranjit Singh was dissolute in the extreme and 


is biographer, Sarder 
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the Sikh ruler did not hesitate to exhibit himself in public in a 
drunken state. The morals of the Lahore Durbar were such as to 
shock even a corrupt age. But Gulab Singh was not given to these 
excesses. For the age and the circumstances of his time he led a 
life which could in no sense be considered dissolute.” 


MAHARAJA RANBIR SINGH 


Maharaja Gulab Singh’s death was not followed by any 
major disturbances in the administration set-up or composition 
of his newly founded State as generally happened on such 
occasions during those uncertain days with princely States carved 
out by enterprising adventures or military commanders. No doubt 
the stability of the State was mainly due to its being under the 
protection of the British who had been instrumental in its 
foundation. An additional factor was the wise decision of the late 
Maharaja for formally install, when his health began to fail, his 
only surviving son, Ranbir Singh, on the gaddi in February, 1856, 
and himself accept the governorship of the Valley. The Rajtilak 
ceremony was attended by several princes and nobles of the Punjab 
and the British put their seal of approval on his accession to the 
gaddi in the lifetime of his father, by presenting costly gifts to the 
new Maharaja.”’ 

Born in 1829 A.D, Ranbir Singh passed his youth in the 
company of his father and took part in several of his campaigns 
in and around his State. This, together with the thorough training 
given to him by his father, in manly arts, made Ranbir Singh a 
proficient soldier and an efficient commander. He did not devote 
much time to acquiring literary education, but what he lacked in 
this was amply compensated by his sharp memory, quick grasp 
of facts, sterling moral character and polished manners. 

When Gulab Singh added Kashmir valley to his growing 
State and became the ruler of the large and important frontier 
region-of India, he was naturally called upon to consolidate his 
newly acquired territories. Ranbir Singh assisted him by taking 
_ over the administration of the Jammu Province. And thus at 
wenty-eight when his father died, he was sufficiently experienced 
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to take upon himself the arduous duties 


of th 
largest princely States of India. e ruller of one of the 


Administrative Reforms 


During his reign there was a steady improvement in the 
economic condition of the people, but it was very slow. The 
Maharaja himself was popular with his people, but unfortunately 
he did not have officials capable of the immense labour required 
to remove the terrible effects of many centuries of mis-government, 
“and especially of the harsh, cruel rules of the Afghans and Sikhs.” 
The officials were accustomed to the old style of rule and knew 
no better. They believed notin helping the people to produce wealth 
by sympathetic treatment, but in extracting the last farthing out 
of them to fill the coffers of the Maharaja and their own pockets. 

The land tenure of the Valley was in a hopeless mess and 
the collection of land revenue was primitive and conductive to 
killing all incentive among agriculturists to till the land. Maharaja 
Ranbir singh’s attempts to change the old system and assess land 
revenue at a fixed amount were set at naught by the non- 
cooperation of the officials. 

Ranbir Singh also attempted to introduce a number of 
reforms in the administration of the State. He set up three main 
departments--the revenue, the civil and the military--with clearly 
defined spheres of work. New sub-divisions were created for both 
civil and revenue administration. The judicial system was 
reorganised and a-penal code was drawn up on the lines of 
Macaulay’s code in British India. 

The Maharaja took steps to promote trade and commerce. 
He, moreover, realised the importance of good communication 
both inside the State and with the rest of the country. 

In agriculture a number of new staples were introduced. 
Money was freely spent of vines, wine-making and hops. So was 
the case with the development of a silk industry. Silk-worm seeds, 
imported from China, were distributed among villagers. 
Experimental tea gardens were laid out and iron and coal worked 
in some localities in Jammu. The shawl industry with its 27,000 
weavers working on 11,000 looms, was however, on the decline 
mainly due to crippling taxes and inhuman treatment of workers 


by the Karkhandars. 
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Patronage of Art and Letters 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh was a patron of learning and art. 
His court attracted learned men from all over India. He gave a 
donation of one lakh of rupees when the idea of establishing the 
Punjab University at Lahore was first mooted, and when the 
University came into existence, he became its first Fellow. He also 
donated liberally to Sanskrit institutions at Banaras and made 
provisions from the State for students who studied there. He 
established several schools, Maktabs and Pathshalas in Jammu 
and Srinagar and some of the towns in the State. He took a personal 
interest in the progress of education. 

A splendid monument of his zeal for religion and letters is 
the Raghunath Temple at Jammu. Constructed shortly after his 
accession, the temple became a centre of learning and research. 
Here were established a Sanskrit College, a magnificent library 
and a translation bureau. 


The Famine of 1878-79 


But his efforts towards ameliorating the economic condition 
of the people and promoting intellectual and literary activities 
among them, were nullified by the doings of his officials and 
servants, who, living still in an old time economy, did not cooperate 
in carrying out his modernistic reforms. The standard of living 
among the people was very low, the means of communication 
were rough and rude. Added to all this were the natural calamities 
which befell the people in the shape of famines, epidemics of 
cholera, conflagrations and earthquake. The worst was the famine 
of 1878-79, which decimated the population. 

The effects of the famine lasted long, and for years after, 
the Valley did not recover from this awful visitation. “When I 
commenced the work of inspecting villages in 1889,” remarks 
Lawrence, “there was hardly a village where I did not see deserted 
houses and abandoned fields, the owners of which had perished 
in the great famine of 1878,”2 

When the story of the deadly famine filtered through to 
the Punjab there was an outburst of anger at the mismanagement 
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of affairs in the State, and the British Government getting a handl 

to condemn the Maharaja’s administration tried to Bee ick ae 
officers in the Valley and on its frontiers. The gravest charges f 
neglect and dreadful cruelty were brought against the Maley 
He was accused of having drowned people by boatloads in the 
Wullar during the famine so as to be saved of the expense of 
feeding them. But he heroically challenged the base calumny and 
when an enquiry was instituted he was exhonerated. 


Trans-Himalayan Activities 


In 1865, the Jammu Government dispatched a small body 
of troops across the Karkoram, with order to occupy the country 
as far as Shahdula or Shadula, and to build and garrison a fort 
there, which was done. Shahdula is about three day’s journey 
beyond the Karakoram pass. The fort was provisioned and 
occupied by Jammu troops during the summers of 1865 and 1866, 
the force being withdrawn in the winter on account of the severity 
of the climate. 

Ranbir Singh, also sent his trusted officials and agents to 
explore the vast regions of Central Asia and Persia.” 

But the British who had already began to cast doubts on 
the loyalty of Ranbir Singh did not countenance these activities of 
his and sent hima strong note of disapproval. They had formulated 
their own plans for a long-term policy of commercial penetration 
to, and subsequent political domination of Central Asia.* 

The British game for taking over the control of the Valley 
assumed added importance because of the Russian advance in 
Central Asia towards Afghanistan and Kashmir. In 1873, they 
revived the proposal to appoint a Resident which Maharaja Gulab 
Singh had stoutly refused to accept, when it had been put forth 
by Lord Hardinage in 1848 almost immediately after handing over 
the Valley to him. With the increasing apprehensions of the 
extending Tsarit Empire towards India and of the growing 
influence of the Maharaja in Central Asia, the Government of 
India thought it to be the appropriate time to press for the 
installation of a permanent Resident in Kashmir. Under directions 
of the Viceroy, the Lieut. Governor of the Punjab (who was a 
charge of Kashmir Affairs) wrote to the Maharaja on 26 
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September, 1873, that in view of “the important position of your 
Highness’ territories on the north western frontier of British India, 
the increasing importance attached to political affairs in Central 
Asia, it appears to His Excellency in Council to be advisable that a 
British Resident should remain permanently at the Court of Your 
Highness.” 

In a dignified and well-reasoned reply, dated 14" October, 
1873, the Maharaja stoutly resisted the suggestion saying that “the 
appointment of Resident would be against the spirit of the relations 
between him and the British.” 

Meanwhile in London the Secretary of State was making 
his own queries from Sir Frederick Currie, who with Sir.H. 
Lawrence had negotiated the treaty of 1846. “Currie,” wrote the 
Secretary of State to the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, “says that 
there was a distinct verbal understanding that, so long as 
Maharaja Gulab Singh remained loyal, no Resident would be 
‘Imposed’ on him. This is quite a new tone, and perhaps, accounts 
for the impression which evidently pervades the Cashmere Durbar 
that the proposal to have a permanent Resident was a 
‘punishment.’ 

As a result of this letter, the Viceroy had to call off the 
proposal, but took the Maharaja at his word by extending the 
Officer-on-Special Duty’s tenure to 8 months in a year and 
permanent stationing of the Joint Commission in Leh. 

Meahwhile British activities on the trans-Himalayan areas 
increased day by day. During the twenty year, following the 
Crimean War, Russia traversed 600 miles, eastwards. Chimkent 
was occupied in 1864, Tashkend in 1865, Khojand in 1866, Yani 
Kurgan in 1867. The Khanate of Bokhara was brought within the 
Russian sphere of influence and Smargand was occupied in 1868. 

Alarmed at these developments, the British began their 
counter moves. The part played by them in formenting trouble in 
Chinese Turkistan towards the end of the 19" century is a matter 
of common history. It was 1870 that Ranbir Singh was persuaded 
to appoint Mr.Drew and later in 1871 Mr.Johnson as his 
commissioner for the district of Ladak. It was during these years 
significantly that the revolt of Yaqub Beg took place resulting in 
the establishment of his short-lived independent State of 

__ Kashgaria. 
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The Forsythe Mission to Yarkand 


ace ne ee Bee stock of Maharaja in Central Asia 
eBudehncee ot hep ae communications addressed to 
PRR epee ae ‘ e Kashmir Durbar; and it was to the 
set ee = it the irst envoy of Yaqub Beg came in 1872 
AUNRsCse me tent his master.* The Maharaja, however, directed 
him to see the Viceroy and as result of this the famous mission of 
Douglas Forsythe was dispatched to Central Asia which paved 
the way for later British Indian commerce with the regions.” 

On the successful return of the Mission, the Maharaja was 
further pressed to enter into a “commercial” treaty with the British 
Government in 1873, according to which a British Joint 
Commissioner was appointed at Leh to look after the upkeep of 
the road and the safety of travelers to Central Asia.” 

With the appointment of the British Joint Commissioner 
in Ladak and a political officer in Gilgit, was ushered in a period 
of total British domination of all the foreign relations of Kashmir 
particularly with the Governments of Central Asia and Tibet. A 
British trade officer was appointed in Kashgar who curiously 
enough was designated as “Speical Assistant to the Kashmir 
Resident for Chinese Affairs.”” 

Immediately after the acquisition of Gilgit by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in 1846, there broke out widespread trouble there 
chiefly due to the presence of two British officers deputed by the 
Maharaja. While-Gulab Singh was busy in consolidating his 
position in the Kashmir valley, the unruly tribesmen of Gilgit and 
the adjacent areas rose against his authority and though the State 
troops at Gilgit made various attempts to bring these frontier chiefs 
under the subjection of the Maharaja, they, in many cases, met 
with disaster. But son after Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s accession to 
the throne, we find the Raja of Nagar starting to pay tribute to 
the State and receiving as a feudatory a subsidy therefrom. 

After the death in 1856 of Gaur Rahman, the chief who 
had rebelled against Gulab Singh, Maharaja Ranbir Singh deputed 
General Devi Singh with a large force to reconquer Gilgit. The 
enemy fled before him and Devi Singh occupied the district as far 
as Yasin. He then returned, keeping some loyal local chiefs as 
governors of Yasin and Punial. 
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In 1859, there was again a revolt in Gilgit against the rule 
of the Dogras. Maharaja Ranbir Singh dispatched a punitive force 
under the command of General Hushiara to punish the insurgents. 
The rebels were defeated and their leader Mulk Aman fled to 
Chitral. Gilgit was permanently annexed to Jammu and Kashmir. 

Meanwhile events on the north-west frontier of India were 
moving fast. The Afghan War was the offing and the British were 
anxious to isolate Afghanistan and eliminate any possible threat 
from Chitral. The British encouraged Maharaja Ranbir Singh to 
take over the obligation and to accept the position of suzerain 
over Chitral and to hold out the assurance of assistance to the 
Mehtar. Negotiations were opened between the officers of the 

Maharaja and the Mehtar, which eventually resulted in the treaty 
between Amam-ul-Mulik, the Mehtar, and the Maharaja. 
According to the treaty of Mehtar accepted the suzerainty of the 
Maharaja, and in token thereof agreed to pay annually a small 
tribute. 

Not being happy with the influence created by the 
Maharaja on the frontier, and in order to be informed of the latest 
moves of Russia across the Pamits, the British in 1877 deputed 
captain Biddulph as Officer on Special Duty at Gilgit. The Agency 
remained in Gilgit for four years--until 1891, when it was 
withdrawn, the necessity for its continuance being then past with 
the installation by the British of a new ruler in Afghanistan. 


The End of an Era 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reign witnessed the successful 
conclusion of the Trigonometrical Survey of the State and the 
preparation of its map in 1861. 

An event of far-reaching consequence was the 
establishment in 1881 of a Church Missionary School by Rev. 
Doxey, who was succeeded by Rev. J.H.Knowles. This ushered in 
an era of modernism in education which made the Kashmiris 
conscious of their own abject condition and later to fight for their 
destiny. The foundation of a hospital by the Medical Mission of 
the same Society also brought much-needed relief to the suffering 
masses in the State. 
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Though devoted to his religion, Maharaja Ranbir Si 
was kind and tolerant to th are eee 
free exercise of their eulipice ame OEE ei 

In his private life the Maharaja was “certai 
the many frivolities and vices oe too wane the 
private conduct of oriental Princes.” Mr. Drew has given a 
pleasant picture of how the Maharaja in the old fashioned way 
“so liked by the people and so conducive of good relations between 
rulers and their subjects, used to sit daily in public Durbar in full 
view of his people, receiving and answering their petitions.” 

The ghastly famine of 1878-79 darkened the later part of 
his reign, as also did the disease from which he never recovered.” 
On the 15" of September, 1885, he breathed his last at Jammu 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Maharaja Pratap Singh. 


MAHARAJA PRATAP SINGH 


Maharaja Pratap Singh’s accession to the gaddi is a 
landmark in the history of modern Kashmir’s. During his long 
reign of forty years several progressive reforms were carried 
through. This was as a result of the culmination of the diplomatic 
activities of the British Government from the day Gulab Singh 
became the Ruler of Jammu and Kashmir State. Both Gulab Singh 
and his son Ranbir Singh resisted the installation of a Resident at 
their court, but with the death of the latter, the British intensified 
their activities and succeeded in virtually taking over the control 
and administration of the State. 

How they did is a story of base intrigue hatched by the 
various representatives of the British Government with the 
connivance and support of the power-hungry elements in the 
ruling family and administration of the State. : 

With the assumption of absolute power, the Resident in 
- furtherance of the frontier policy of the British carried out several 
reforms in the ‘administrative machinery which benefited the 
people. This also resulted in bringing to the State the type of 
education and medical relief as then prevalent in the provinces 
directly under their rule. The land revenue was properly assessed 
and fixed in cash for a definite number of years and the share 
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claimed by the State was greatly reduced. A first-rate cart-road 
down the Jhelum Valley and another over the Banihall Pass were 
built, linking the Valley with the rest of India. Heavy taxes on 
trade were reduced. Increased attention was paid to education. 
A scheme for drainage of the Valley, reclaiming waste land and 
preventing floods was put into operation. Srinagar, Jammu and a 
few more towns were electrified. A humble beginning was made 
in giving representation to the people in the two municipalities of 
Sriangar and Jammu. 


British Control over the State 


Two factors were directly responsible for imposition of the 
British Resident’s rule over the State--the new Maharaja’s 
unimpressive figure and indifferent health, and the legacy of the 
vigorous forward policy of Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty. At a time 
when Afghanistan and its northern frontiers were being subjected 
to the on-slaughts of the rising wave of Tsarist Russia, the British 
in India were in no mood of respect the treaty obligations with a 
princely State which they considered to be their own creation. 

Born at Riasi in 1850 A.D, Pratap Singh received education 

in Dogri, Sanskrit, Persian and English. In his youth he was 
entrusted by his father with the duties of hearing petitions from 
people and passing suitable orders in consultation with some of 
his experienced officials. In this way he got acquainted with the 
working of various departments of administration. 

The fateful year 1885 which coincided with Maharaja 
Pratap Singh accession to the gaddi was surcharged with tension 
on the north-western frontiers of India. Lord Dufferin on his 
assumption of the Viceroyalty of India was faced with the problem 
of the demarcation of the northern boundary of Afghanistan with 
Tsarist Russia. During the negotiations over the disputed boundary 
line, occurred the famous “Panjdeh incident,” which brought 
Russia and Great Britian to the Brink of ‘war in all parts of the 
world.” 

Though the ‘Panjdeh Incident’ ended peacefully, it 
convinced the British of the importance of strengthening their 
control on the frontier regions, and thus Kashmir became in for 
their special attention. When death removed Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh from the scene, the Government of India took the first 
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opportunity to establish a British Residency in Srinagar, for which 
they had already made plans. In a letter date April 7, 1884, to th 
Secretary of State for India, the Government af India sutedheet 
oe ee 

mi ted for, rely by the need for assisting and 
supervising administrative reforms, but also by the increasing 
importance to the Government of India of watching events beyond 
the North Western frontiers of Kashmir.” 

On September 14, 1885, shortly after the new Maharaja's 
accession to the throne, the Viceroy sent a dispatch emphasising 
that it was essential in the interests of good government that the 
Maharaja introduced certain reforms in his administration and 
accepted a British Resident in Srinagar. The new Maharaja’s 
vigorous protests were of no avail, for the appointment of a 
Resident on Ranbir Singh’s death had been decided upon much 
earlier. In his report to the Secretary of State in 1884, Lord Ripon 
had made a definite assertion of this decision. “The British,” he 
wrote, “did not take the action earlier conceiving that a favourable 
opportunity would present itself on the occurrence of a fresh 
succesion--an event which seemed unlikely to be long postponed. 
When that event takes place we consider that it will be our duty 
to impress upon the Cashmere Government its obligations to its 
own subjects, and to see that the reforms which are so urgently 
needed are no longer postponed.” 

Sir Olivier St. John, the first Resident, was succeeded in 
March 1888, by C. Plowden. The latter an intriguing and vigorous 
officer of the Political Department, at once set about planning the 
deposition of the Maharaja and the outright annexation of the 


State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Deposition of the Maharaja 

Plowden in his note to the Viceroy reported that the 
Maharaja was imbecile and lacked intelligence, and that he would 
thwart all attempts to improve the administration. He, with the 
help of the Maharaja's younger brother, prepared some letters, 
purporting to have been written by Pratap Singh to his trusted 
servants to kill the Resident by poison, and revealing treasonable 
correspondence with Tsarist Russia.” 
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But following the revelation of the intrigue by the popular 
daily Amrita Bazar Patrika, there arose a storm in India at this 
wanton disregard of treaty obligations and, therefore, the idea of 
deposing the Maharaja and outright annexation of Kashmir was 
given up.® However, a year later the British succeeded in roping 
in Raja Amar Singh, the Maharaja’s younger brother. The Resident 
presented Pratap Singh in March, 1889, the draft of an Irshad or 
Edict-of-Resignation announcing his own abdication in favour of 
a Council of Regency, with Raja Amar Singh, his younger brother, 
as its President.* The Maharaja, with great composure of mind, 
declared that “if his own brother were determined to ruin him 
with false accusations, he would submit to his fate. His Highness 
did not take his meals for two days, he was so much overpowered; 
and in his frenzy he saw no room for escape, except to give his 
consent to such arrangements as were proposed to him.”* 

According to this Irshad or Edict he was relieved of the 
effective rulership of the State, which was placed, subject to the 
control of the Resident, in the hands of the Council of Regency 
consisting of Raja Amar Singh, Raja Ram Singh, and three more 
members directly appointed by the Viceroy. The President and 
Members of the Council held independent charge of their 
respective departments subject to the general control of the 
Resident who was the final refree in all matters. He might veto 
any resolution passed by the Council or suspend action thereon 
pending further explanation. ~ 

The Viceroy “accepted” the Irshad with the following 
words: Notwithstanding the ample resources of your State, your 
treasury was ampty; corruption and disorder prevailed in every 
department and every office; Your Highness was still surrounded 
by low and unworthy favourities and the continued 
misgovernment of your State was becoming, every day, a more 
serious source of anxiety.” There was, of course, no mention of 
the fact that the Imperial Government was using the plea of 


people’s welfare as a pretext to control the State, a vital frontier 
region of India. 
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Ease anes Agency in Gilgit 

“The Key to the whole situation,” ane 
Liberal Member of Parliament, Pee = ice ae ae 
was Gilgit the Government wanted.”* Pregnant wordsialy 

And very soon they got it. For it was significantly in the 
Sas ee a es agency was recseblehadoee 

ee : p a Political Agency, the Government of 
India in a dispatch to the Secretary of State for India, stated that 
the advance of Russia up to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and 
the great development of her military resources in Asia, had 
admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening our line of 
defence, and that among the points requiring special attention 
were the northern pass of the Hindukush which afford a difficult 
but not impracticable route for a force large enough to cause 
excitement if nothing worse, in Kashmir and among the tribes of 
Bijaor, and perhaps at Jalalabdad and on the Punjab frontier.” 

With the setting up the Agency came up the question of 
the reorganisation of its defence. Prompt and energetic measures 
were taken to reorganise it on sound lines. Small, compact bodies 
of ‘well trained, disciplined and regularly paid troops” came into 
existence. These regiments, called the Imperial Service troops, 
trained by British Officers, consisted of-three regiments and a mule 
battery, in all two thousand men, mainly Gorkhas and Dogras. A 
contingent from these troops was sent to Gilgit to man the station 
here. 

Along with the establishment of the Agency and the 
stationing of Imperial Service troops, communications between 
Gilgit and the rest of India were considerably improved. A 
“strategic road” fir for packponies and mules was built linking 
Gilgit with the Kashmir valley and a telegraph line connected it 
with the Army Headquarters in India and the Residency in 
Srinagar. 


Hunza-Nagar Campaign 

All this feverish activity culminated in the operations 
against Hunza and Nagar in 1891. The two chiefships bordering 
on Tsarist-held territories in Central Asia, had been brought under 
the suzerainty of Kashmir during Ranbir Singh’s time and 
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accepted the rule of the Agency when it was set up. They were 
accordingly paid an annual subsidy of Rs.2,000. But in 1891 when 
“the frontier was much excited by the military promenade of the 
Russians on the Pamirs,” the Chiefs rose in organised revolt and 
marched at the head of their forces to capture the strategic fort of 
Chalt. The army of Colonel Durand then occupied Mishgar, the 
most extreme point to which British influence extended in the 
north. Having destroyed the power of these Chiefs, the British 
government appointed them as governors of their principalities 
by a formal instrument issued.in the name of the Maharaja. 

Not only for Gilgit but for the Black Mountain and Chitral 
Expeditions, the Kashmir State had to contribute in men and 
money. Two regiments of the State with a total strength of over 
1,500 of all zanks participated in the Black Mountain Expedition, 
all expenses being borne by the State. 

All this refutes the plea advance by the British that the 
deposition of Maharaja Pratap Singh was effected in the interests 
of the people of the State who badly needed an efficient and honest 
administration and the development of the resources of their State. 


Gradual Restoration of Powers to the Maharaja 


Having achieved their objective, namely, the control of 
Gilgit and other frontier posts, the British Indian Government 
bagan to take a generous view of the restoration of powers to 
Maharaja Pratap Singh. In 1891 he was appointed the President 
of the Council, with Raja Amar Singh as its Vice-President. 

But the Maharaja was only a figurehead. In a letter dated 
29 January, 1895, to the Residency Vakil. His Highness bemoans 
his lot- “I am supposed to be no factor in the machinery of the 
State and nobody cares for me.” In another letter dated 7'* 
September, 1895, he writes: “I am not even allowed to sign papers 
for the Resident, I cannot even appoint a Tehsildar. Really I am 
quite helpless, nothing is in my hands.* 

His appeals to the British for restoration of powers, 
however, resulted in a minor change in the Rules of Business of 
the Council in 1896. The Maharaja was given the power to “send 
for proceedings of the Council” and if he did not agree with any 
of its decisions or orders he could “refer it back to the Council.” 
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Everv member had to prepare : 
outside the Council ane eh ‘ei Maa % ne ea 

By 1905 the Imperial Govern. ; : 
position on the Noviniveetied Foner oftaGiait eee a 
Afghanistan were cordial and Lord Curzon’s fornidonveaeth 
new North-Western Frontier Province shifted the responsibili : 
for frontier policy from Calcutta to Peshawar. The British wee 
therefore, inclined to take another step towards restoration és 
powers to Maharaja Pratap Singh. 

In 1905 the State Council was abolished and its powers of 
administration conferred on the Maharaja by Lord Curzon himself. 

The Maharaja was to be assited by a Chief Minister, and 
three other ministers, namely, Revenue, Home and Judical. All 
the ministers had to send the cases and their abstracts to the 
Maharaja through the Chief Minister. An abstract of orders and 
their disposal was to be sent to the Resident for his approval.” 

With the rising tide of freedom movement in India, the 
British Government was reorientating its policy towards the States 
which they believed would act as breakwaters during the 
impending mass risings in India.*' During the first world war the 
Maharaja placed all the resources of his State at the disposal of 
the British Imperial Government. So Maharaja Pratap Singh's 
chances of gaining full powers seemed brighter. 

On 18' September, 1920, the Maharaja applied to the 
Viceroy to restore him the powers which had been snatched away 
from him in 1889 and partially restored in 1905. He pleaded that 
he had rendered valuable services during the war and that he 
was at the fag end of his life. The Viceroy replied that the Maharaja 
would be restored full powers on condition that he gave a 
confidential undertaking that he would seek the advice of the 
Resident in all matters connected with the frontier, important 
changes in the administration, etc. Pratap Singh protested and 
said that such an undertaking would in fact be perpetuating the 
old restriction on his powers. Subsequently the Viceroy demanded 
only a confidential undertaking regarding Maharaja's 
consultations with the Resident of all matters pertaining to the 
frontier and some important administration changes. The 
Maharaja acquiesced and in March, 1921, Lord Chelmsford 
restored full powers to him in a Durbar held at Jammu.” 
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It appears from the directive issued by the Maharaja to 
the chief Secretary that he had an intention of establishing a 
Legislative Assembly in the State simultaneously with the 
formation of an Executive Council. But due to the outbreak of 
communal disturbances in the State the constitutional reforms were 
not implemented. The Executive Council of five members with 
himself as its President was installed by the Maharaja in January, 
1924. All administrative orders were passed by the Members who 
were apportioned portfolios by the Maharaja. The latter retained 
the power of veto. The Council continued to function till the 
Maharaja’s death in September, 1925. 

Intensely devoted to his religion Maharaja Pratap Singh 
was benevolent ruler. The secret of his popularity was accessibility 
to his presence by the humblest of his subjects. Possessing a 
remarkable memory, he followed the grievances of a petitioner 
and reprimanded the officer who neglected to redress them. He 
was genuinely anxious to see his people prosper, but at the same 
time he was jealous of permitting them to form political or even 
religious societies or establishing a press. Addicted to opium, he 
was often made by his favourites and hangers-on to issue orders 
for which he later repented, and which he tried to rectify or cancel. 

Scarcely a day passed without some striking act on his part 
of generosity, benevolence and practical sympathy or those whose 
who were in trouble, and for righteous indignation for anything 
that was mean, cruel or oppressive. And if may rightly be said 
that the long spell of peace and security that the people enjoyed 
during his reign was responsible for their growing consciousness 
of their rights and privileges and served as a stage to launch their 
successful struggle for the achievement of a democratic 
government in Free India. 
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Communications 


PRIOR TO THE construction of the Jhelum Valley Cart 
Road in 1890, the Valley was accessible by paths over passes which 
pierced its encompassing barrier of snow-capped mountains. The 
paths north and east led over passes towards Upper India, Ladak 
and Yarkand; south-east towards Chamba, and the British district 
of Lahoul; south to Jammu the winter capital of the State, south- 
west across the Pir Panjal range and along the vestiges of the once 
imperial road to Bhimber and Lahore; west by the banks of the 
Jhelum to the British district of Hazara or the hill station of Murree. 
But although at least one of these routes, viz, that following the 
left bank of the Jhelum towards Murree, presented no 
insurmountable engineering difficulties, there was no road leading 
from the Punjab to Kashmir on which even a laden camel could 
travel, when once the mountains were entered. 

Upon all the routes the only carriage that could be used 
consisted of mules, ponies, bullocks and coolies. 

The coolies were the chief carriers. For them 50 Ib. to 60 Ib. 
was a fair load. The daily pay for a coolie was four annas, for a 
pony or mule twice as much. The coolies carried their loads in 
various ways. In the Outer Hills they carried them on their heads, 
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first making a soft bed with their turbans; this certainly was not 
the best way for difficult ground. Further up, in the Middle 
Mountains, the people often carried the weight on their shoulders, 
bending their head forward and fixing the load on the shoulder 
and back of the neck. But the most business-like way of all was 
that followed by the Kashmiris, some of the Paharis, the Ladakis, 
and the Baltis, of loading the back of by means of a light framework 
of sticks and rope, which was suspended from the shoulders. 
In 1847, the routes mainly used were: 


(a) The Imperial road from Bhimber to Srinagar 
leading over the Pir Panjal pass. 

(b) Route from Jammu to Srinagar over the Banihal 
pass. 

(c) Route following the river Jhelum and leading 
to Murree. 

(d) Route over the Zoji-la to Ladak and thence to 
Lhasa and Yarkand. 

(e) Route over the Burzil-la to Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar 
and Shinshinaki republics. 


Pir Panjal Route 


The Pir Panjal route was followed centuries ago by the 
Mughal Emperors, and was in consequence styled the Imperial 
route. The ruins, and, in some places the farily preserved remains 
of fine serais, were still in evidence at every stage in 1847 to testify 
to the passage of former Royalties. In the sixties and seventies of 
the nineteenth century, this route was usally followed by 
Europeans entering the Valley. Till even the beginning of the 
present century the Pir Panjal was a great commercial highway 
for the Carriage of grain, salt, etc, to Kashmir. Drivers of heavy 
laden mules, donkeys and bullocks were still met with on the 
marches; bullocks by their slow movement blocking the way, the 
eliciting felicitous language from the traveller, hurrying on his daily 
march to get out of the heat 


Banthal Route 

ae The toute over the Banihal pass gained importance with 
the acquisition of the Valley by Gulab Sigh in 1846. This was the 
i direct route connecting Jammu, the winter capital with Sringar. 
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The Maharaja controlled the route 
as his private road. 


ane ae See Sa permission for Europeans to follow 

' through the Resident, who lived, in the summer 
at Srinagar and, in winter, at Sialkote. Jammu was the terminus 
ofa branch line of the N-W Railway. The station itself was named 
Tawi, being placed on the left bank of the river of that name, and 
one mile from the city. 

An improvement in the route was the constructive of a 
cart road to Udhampur in 1901. The road was aligned in grades 
and curves for a proposed electric railway. The route onwards 
was widened and improved in stages. For example from Batote to 
Ramban, a distance of 15 miles, the path, after a slight ascent, 
passed the bazaar and slowly descending through pine forests, 
and passing one or more curves, reached a point from where the 
Chenab river, with its grand volume of emerald green water, was 
a beautiful sight. The road was widened and given an easy 
gradient till it reached three miles short of Ramban where the 
remains of the original suspension bridge, as well as the old track, 
could be seen on the opposite bank. Two and a half miles ahead 
was the new suspension bridge, the bazaar adjoining, marking 
the limit of the Udhampur Tehsil. Let into the portico, on the east 
side of the bridge, was a stone with the following inscription. 

Completed by His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
Indar Mahindar 
Sipar-i-Sultanant, 1888. 

This handsome bridge, with a span of 225 feet, was built 
by Mr. Alexander Atkinson the State Engineer. The rest house, 
half a mile above was a pleasant, double-stored bunglow old, very 
shaky, if not dangerous.’ 


personally and considered it 


Banihal Cart Road 

Meanwhile the Jhelum Cart Road was built under pressure 
of the British Government and naturally the tradition route over 
the Banihal fell into disuse and neglect. 

This had an adverse effect on the trade between the two 
major regions of the State--Jammu and the Valley. It was in 1912, 
when powers had been partly restored to the Maharaja that one 
of his far-sighted ministers, Dr. A. Mitra, worked out a plan to 
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construct a cart road over the Banihal. Work was begun in 1913. 
The Durbar requested the British Government for the services of 
an engineer for employment on the Banihal Cart Road, but the 
Government of India were unable to spare the services of an 
engineer because of the depletion of qualified cadres in the 
Engineering Departments due to war. The road was designed 
primarily as an unmetalled one for bullock, cart, ekka traffic, metal 
being laid only in essential protions. The object was not only of 
opening out the adjoining country, but also of obviating the 
necessity of using “Begar’ (forced labour) which was a cause of 
great hardship and annoyance to the local people. 

The Maharaja was however of the opinion, that the 
purpose of this new road would be far better served if the existing 
scheme were converted into one for making a good metalled road 
suitable for tonges, motors, etc, the present alignment being 
modified, to ensure easy curve and gradients. “It is possible that, 
at a later date, a light railway and rope-way, or a combination of 
two systems may be introduced over much the same route.” 

The proposed road was estimated to cost thirty lakh rupees. 
The entire scheme was prepared and implemented by Indian 
Engineers, in the service of the State who took up the work on a 
war footing. The first vehicle, a horse-drawn carriage, crossed 
over in 1916. Srinagar was thus directly linked with Jammu, 200 
miles away. The railway line had already been extended from 
Sailkot to Jammu in 1890. 

The Banihal Cart Road as it was then called remained a 
Private road of the Maharaja and a special permit was required 
to travel over it. In July 1922, however, the Maharaja issued an 
order throwing open the road to the public. Both the Banihal and 
Jhelum Valley Cart roads were great feasts of engineering skill 


and together they made 400 miles of hill road--the longest in the 
world. 


Jhelum Valley Cart Road 


The Jhelum Valley Cart Road commenced in 1880, was 
completed in September, 1890, when Maharaja Pratap Singh was 
driven though from Baramulla to Kohala on the borders of his 
State. To checkmate the British scheme of building a cantonment 
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in the Valley for the white soldiers, the Maharaja declared in 1886 
(one year after his ascension to the gaddi) that he would bui 
cart road linking Srinagar with Rawalpindi. This eee uild a 
enable the British to move in the troops in case of a a z would 
vasion over 
the Karkorum pass. The declaration was seized by the Gov 
of India who pressed the Resident to follow it up EE Gr 
ee ae eee toa British-owned firm of contractors, 
au ed hier of = bee pe Buropeatienemee 
Set aEa Tats athans and other labourers, completed 
job in record time. The distance from the Rawalpindi 
to Srinagar now took only four days to cover ina tonga; and heavy 
goods, carried on bullockcarts, reached Srinagar in twenty days. 

Built at a cost of Rs. 21,78,870 the construction of this road 
claimed many lives. Between Chakoti and Baramulla, during a 
period of four years fifty-four men were killed—the majority by 
falling over precipices while at work, a few by rocks falling from 
above, a few by explosions. The hard work viz, rock-cutting, was 
done by gangs of Pathans, who proved excellent workmen, but 
showed reckless regard to danger. Twenty lives in addition are 
said to have been lost from the effect of snake-bite in the cutting 
required to take the road between 93 and 95 miles. Most of the 
cases actually occurred at the corner of the headland. 

The usual mode of transport was a tonga--a two wheeled 
cart covered by an arched canvass hood and drawn by two horses. 
The horses were changed every ten miles or so, and horrible and 
blood-curding tales of the villainy of some of these ponies were 
upon the lips of every traveller to form an entertaining conversation 
at the dinner table. 

Besides the tonga, there were other modes of going into 
Kashmir. For instance, the sluggish bullock-cart--safe, deliberate 
and affording ample leisure for admiring the scenery; the light 
native cart, or ekka, consisting of a somewhat small body screened 
by a wide white hood, and capable of holding far more luggage 
than would at first sight seem possible, and drawn by a scraggy- 
- looking but much enduring little horse tied up by a wild and 
complicated system of ropes betweena pair of old V-shaped shafts. 

Finally there was the landau--a civilised and luxurious 


method of conveyance. 
The road, cut as it was out of the steep flank of the 
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mountains, was magnificent, but in its early condition nerve 
shattering. Fallen boulders and innumerable land slips constantly 
forced the travellers to get out and walk. 

Arriving at Baramulla he heaved a sigh of relief. For six 
days he had endured incessant strain on his nerves, never knowing 
when a turn of the road might bring the cart to an impassable 
break, or when the conglomerate cliffs above might lossen a 
boulder or two upon it. 

Within the first years, several accidents did occur to tongas, 
tough no European was killed. They all happened before the 
protecting stones and walls were put upon the Khud side. Also, 
formely, the tongas were run with one pony in the shafts and 
another attached outside. Later they were fitted with the curricle 
bar as on the Simla line, and there was hence no chance of the 
ponies pushing or pulling each other at difficult curves and 
crossings.’ 

The road, 132 miles long from Sriangar to Kohala, where 
the turbulent workers of the Jhelum were crossed by an iron girder 
bridge leading the traveller into British Indian territory. From there 
began a steady ascent of 4000 feet to Murree and a descent of the 
same height to Rawalpindi, the railhead. With well furnished dak 
bungalows or rest houses at ten stages on the road, it became in a 
few years the lifeline of the Valley. Over 80 per cent of the imports 
and exports passed over this road and the majority of tourists 
from all over Indian and abroad came by it.’ 


Hasan Abdal Road 


At Domel, 112 miles from Srinagar, the road bifurcated, 
the main road proceeding to Kohala and a branch road crossing 
the Kishanganga over a suspension bridge (erected at a cost of 
£60,000 and formally opened by Lord Roberts in April 1889) 
leading to the district headquarters to Muzzafarabad. From there 
the road proceeded to Hasan Abdal the rail head, 91 miles away. 
This road was used during winter when the Kohala-Muree- 
Rawalpindi part of the road would get blocked by snow. 

3 With the passage of time, the mode of transport changed 
from horse, and bullock drawn carts to solid-tyre motor lorries 
followed by pneumatic tyre lorries and trucks, motor cars and 
motor vans, The tonga and ekka were slowly discarded. By 1920, 
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motor transport reduced the time of the 

: € journey to tw 
one days. The Valley was, with the two cart Toate RRS 
Jhelum Valley--opened to the rest of India and the wo af 


i aes 5 rid, i 
in a revolution in the socio-economic life of the Kas ushering 


hmiris. 
Gilgit Road 


Along with the establishment of the Gilgi 
stationing of Imperial Service Troops thee on ee 
between Gilgit and the rest of India were considerably improved 
A continuation of the Jhelum Valley Cart Road for another 200 
miles was begun from Srinagar to Gilgit, not for wheeled traffic 
but as a good twelve foot road through a difficult and mountainous 
country, over the Burzil pass, 13,500 feet high. The road was 
built with easy gradients and made fit for baggage animals of 
every description. A sum of Rs. 15,18,060 was provided by the 
State for the continuation of this road from Srinagar to Gilgit which 
was to the British Government of the highest value for frontier 
defence and for military and strategic purposes. 


Ladak Road 

From time immemorial Kashmir was linked with Lhasa 
and Yarkand through a route leading over the Zoji-la (11,300 ft). 
This was the route over which the Buddhist missionaries from 
Kashmir travelled to distant China and it was over this road that 
caravans laden with siik, wool, silver and tea travelled to Kashmir 
and with cotton fabrics, shawls, sugar, etc, from there to China. 

In the nineteenth century the road acquired added 
importance with the advance of Tsarist Russia to Central Asia 
and later with the establishment of a British consulate at Yarkand. 
This led to the signing of a “Commercial” treaty between the 
Maharaja and the British Government. According to the treaty a 
British Joint Commissioner was posed at Leh to look after the 
upkeep of the road and the safety of travellers to Central Asia. 
The Maharaja had to pay initially a substantial amount for, 
carrying out repairs to; and thereafter to make annual contribution 
for, the upkeep of the road and rest houses. The Maharaja agreed 
to abolish all transit duties to and from Leh, thus removing all 
obstacles to free flow of trade. 
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The road to Leh, 242 miles, over the Zoji-la (11,300 ft) 
started from Ganderbal, 12 miles from Srinagar and traversed 
through beautiful forests by the side of the Sindh river to 
Sonamarg, 55 miles away. The ascent to the top of the Zoji-la 
began from Baltal 9 miles from Sonamarg, and the top was reached 
at Dras 27 miles from Baltal. From there onwards the road 
traversed on more or less even ground. 


Roads Beyond Leh 


From Leh to Lhasa goods travelled in two months easily 
and to Yarkand, merchandize loaded on horses took 40 days. The 
hire of a horse for this trip was about Co’s Rs. 33.” 

The road from Yarkand to the Karakorum pass followed 
the windings of the Yarkand River. The road over the Karakorum 
mountains was difficult and large cavalcade of laden-horses 
crossing the pass into the Nubra river valley marched in to Ladak 
in about 14 or 15 days. Till the occupation of Central Asia by the 
Russians and Chinses, the road hummed with activity and Leh 
became an important centre of entrepot trade. 


Transport in the Valley 


Notwithstanding the level nature of the ground, there were 
no roads fit for carriages inside the Valley. Indeed, with the 
exception of a few gun carriages at Sriangar and a most primitive 
little cart at Sopore, no wheeled conveyances were in existence 
till the opening of the Valley in 1890. The means of communication 
in the towns were narrow tortuous streets whose uneven 
pavements were excruciating to the feet and in the country, the 
tracks worn by passengers and cattle and following the inequalities 


of ground. The horses and saddle was the usual mode of land 
transport." 


Transport by Land 


There were roads along which ponies and bullocks could 
Pass in fair weather, but roads as understood in other countries 
did not exist. In fair weather the main roads were easy for the 
travellers, but heavy rains and snow rendered them difficult; and 
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the frail bridges over the side streams were often carried away b 
floods. The important roads were between Srina d eset 
and Verinag leading to Jammu via the Bangles Weenie 
5 : f ; pass (9,200 feet); 
Sriangar to Shupian, Bhimber and Gujrat in the Punjab vi 
Pir Panjal, (11,400 feet); to Ganderbal at the mouth ach Si ee 
valley, and Ladak via the Zojila (11,300 feet); to Bandi ee 
Gilgit via the Rajdiangan (11,700 feet) and Burzil (13,500 feet) or 
Kamri (13,101 feet) passes; and Srinagar to Baramulla, whence a 
road ran down the Jhelum Valley to the Punjab. 

Besides the main routes already mentioned, there were 
other tracks leading to the headquarters of tehsils, and each village 
was connected with its neighbours by a path which was intersected 
by irrigation channels, and was wearisome and sometimes 
dangerous to equestrians. Some of the roads and tracks were well 
shaded by trees, and the travellers could always find rest 
underneath the shady planes and walnuts, and delicious water 
from the innumerable springs. And he needed not food, as 
mulberries, apricots, apples, pears, and walnuts abounded along 
the roads, and no one grudged him to the traveller. The usual 
carriage on these paths was the pack and riding pony and the 
human back.'' No wonder that the pernicious system of “Begar” 
(forced labour) continued. The acute shortage of human labour 
for carriage was the reason why the number of visitors to the 
Valley was restricted to 200 per year. When, however, the Viceroy 
issued orders in 1876, removing the restrictions on Europeans 
visiting or remaining in Kashmur in the winter without his previous 
consent, he overlooked the hardship that would be caused to the 
people with an unrestricted number of visitors entering the Valley. 
These orders were deeply resented by the Maharaja. He wrote 
two letters to the Viceroy enumerating the reasons why such an 
order would be harmful to the interests of the people. 

They would have to be dragged by officials to carry bag 
and baggage of the European tourists who travelled in search of 

ame. 
: Though these coolies were paid four annas each for the day 
when they actually carried loads, yet the advantage they gained 
from this pittance was set off by the heavy loss they sustained by 
their constrained absence from ordinary occupations for a number 


of days. 
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“This heartless oppression,” the Maharaja wrote, “was felt 
and dreaded so much that the helpless cultivator often betakes as 
his last recourse to the demoralising trick of buying off the 
unrelenting coolie-fetcher or of persuading a hardier neighbour 
to go for him by paying from his own pocket four or five times the 
authorised wages for a day.” 

The travelers who often went for sporting to hills and forests 
far away from human habitation and where no provisions could 
be obtained, forced the poor coolies to carry from long distance, 
every thing that might be required for a long time.” 

“The travelling of Englishmen in the winter,” the Maharaja 
expostulated, from human habitation greater amount of oppression 
to the people of Cashmere, in as much as the severity of the 

weather wouid necessitate the carrying about from place to place 
many more loads than are generally required in the summer. 

“The people of Cashmere are engaged in the winter in 
gathering and stacking crops, weaving pattus and lois, and making 
sundry arrangements for their demostic comforts, and they would 
certainly feel themselves cruelly oppressed if, instead of being 
allowed four month’s respite in the year, they were obliged to 
carry loads in the inclement season at the risk of losing fingers 
and toes from frostbite (as was the case last year with the coolies 
or Mr. Shaw, a traveller, in his journey from Hasora to Srinagar, 
when two of them died and many more were frostibitten) merely 
for the sake of humouring the sporting propensities of the visitors.” 

The Viceroy, however, rejected the Maharaja’s objections, 
saying he was unable to put restrictions on the movement of the 
European subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. And so the cruel 
system of “Begar” or forced labour for carriage of the enormous 
baggage of the European visitor, got a fresh lease of life. 

Absence of road and wheeled Carriage was greatly felt at 
harvest time when the poor cultivator had to carry the State share 
of the crop to the nearest ghat or landing on the river." 


River Transport 


The Jhelum, navigable from the neighbouring of Anantnag 
to Baramulla, a distance of about 60 miles together with its several 
canals, made it possible for flat bottom boats of various sizes to 
play of it. The boasts were of various kinds, viz., the bahats, dunga, 
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Shikara, khucu: tsatawar and larinao. Of these only the first thr 
, ee 


were commonly met with. They wer ll 
wood, and mostly built at Srindeae € all constructed of deodar 


The Boats 


The bahats was the largest boat, and was employed 
exclusively in the transport of grain and merchandise. Some of 
these barges were of great size, and their draught was 
considerable, so much so that for about four months in winter 
there was not sufficient water in the river to float them." 

The dunga was the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir. A 
long flat bottomed craft, usually about 56 feet in length and 6 feet 
width, drawing about 2 feet, it was covered for more than half its 
length by an awing of matting, supporting upon a light wooden 
roof about 5'/, feet high. The crew usually consisted of four 
persons, men and women, who with their families lived all the 
year around in the hinder part of the boat. Downstream it was 
propelled by short heart-shaped paddles, while up-stream it was 
drawn along the bank of a long towing-line. The rate of hire for a 
boat and crew of four persons was 18 British rupees a month. The 
dunga was commonly used as a passenger boat from one stage to 
another. The common states were Khanabal to Sringar, Baramulla 
or sopre to Srinagar, and Badipore to Srinagar and vice-versa. 
Fare would be charged per passenger, the usual fare in 1870 being 
two annas per passenger from one stage to another. The dunga 
was popular with the visitor travellng by tonga from Rawalpindi 
to Sriangar. The last portion of the journey from Baramulla to 
Srinagar they preferred to make leisurely in a dunga. 

The Shikara or ferry was of the same shape as the dunga, 
but smaller being usally only about 36 feet long, 3?/, ft wide, and 
1 foot deep. 

It was chiefly used in and about Srinagar. The crew 
generally consisted of six men, who propelled the boat by small 
heart-shaped paddles the rate of hire was the same as that of the 
dunga. The khuchu was a very large boat without a roof or awning, 
and used for the carriage of goods. The tsatwar was the smallest, 
lightest, and swiftest of all the boats used on the Kashmir lakes. It 
was so light and small that it was not at all endangered by the 
prevalent wind-storms, which are often very violent on the Wular 
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and other lakes. It was managed by one or two boatmen. 

The larinao was a state-barge in which the boatmen were 
seated both in front and behind the canopied portion occupied by 
the passenger. 

The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers had no sails. 
The cost of these boats at Srinagar was for bahats 500 to 800 rupees, 
for dungas 150 or 200 rupees and shikaras 50 to 100 rupees, British 
currency. 

The Government levied a tax on all new boats, and also on 
al sales of second-hand boats.’ 


The Bridges 


The Jhelum was spanned by 14 bridges in its curse through 
the valley of Kashmir. The names and the location of these were: 


No. Name Locality 

1) Khanabal Anantnag 

2) Bijbehara 

3) Sangam The best timbered wooden 


bridge in the valley. The 
new cart road crossed here 


4) Pampore Old and shaky. 

5) In the city to limits 7 in all 

6) Sumbal For Gilgit road 
Sopore For Lolab valley 


8) Baramulla 


These bridges were cheap effective, and picturesque, and 
their construction ingenious. Old boats filled with stones were 
sunk at the sites chosen for pier foundations. Piles were then driven 
and more boats sunk. When a height above the low-water level 
was reached wooden tresteles of deoder were constructed by 
placing rough-hewn logs at right angles. As the structure 
approached the requisite elevation to admit of chakwaris (house- 
boats) passing beneath, the deodar logs were cantilevered. This 
reduced the span, and huge trees were made to serve as girders to 
support the roadway. The foundations of loose stones and piles 
were Protected on the up-stream by planking, and a rough but - 
_ effective cut-water made. The secret of the stability of these old 
_ bridges may be attributed to the skeleton piers offering little or no 
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resistance to the large volume for wat 
time. It is true that the heavy floods of eee me = Hided: 
the seven city bridges and that the cumbrous pigtail 2 
narrow the waterway, but one cannot overlook the fact that ne 
old bridges had weathered many a serious flood. : 
Not long ago two of the bridges, the Habba Kadal and the 
Zaina Kadal, had rows of shops on them, reminding one of old 
London, but these were cleared away in 1895. 

Smaller bridges of a single span, were met on canals. They 
were usually formed on the cantilever principle. On either side of 
the stream abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams 
of timber, were built up and into these were inserted stout poles, 
one over the other, in successively projecting tiers, the interstices 
between the later being filled up with cross-beams. 

The projecting poles in size as they approached the upper 
platform, and had a slight incline upwards, their shore ends being 
firmly braced into the stone work. Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very strong connecting trees were 
placed, and scantlings were laid over them for the pathway; 
sometimes a railing was added for greater security. These bridges 
were frequently of considerable span, and if well built, lasted from 
thirty to forty years. . 


Rope Bridges 

Next in importance came the rope suspension bridges, 
which were often of great length. Notable among these were at 
Rampur, Chakothi, Uri, Hatian, and Garhi all on the Jhelum 
between Baramulla and Domel. There were two kinds of these 
bridges, Chika and Jhola.” 

The Chika bridge consisted simply of six or eight stout ropes 
close together, stretched between rude piers on either bank of the 
torrent. On these a ring of timber, formed of a section of a tree 
about two feet long and foot in diameter, slided, and was hauled 
backwards and forwards by a rope attached to it and connected 
with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 20 feet by stout 
cane rings. A loop of ropes was secured to the slide through which 
the legs of the traveller were inserted. He clasped his hands in 
front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting position. 
It looked dangerous, but was in practice a perfectly safe, though 
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a tedious operation. 

A Jhola bridge was formed of a stout rope of five or six 
distinct strands, stretched between piers and securely fastened 
on either side of the river. This formed the footway, and about 
three feet above it on either side was a guy-rope, which was 
grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain his footing on 
the bridge. 

Some of these bridges did swing a good deal with the weight 
of the traveller and were trying to the nerves of those 
unaccustomed to them. The ropes of which they were constructed 
were made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, and were 
renewed annually, or as often as occasion required. 


Railway that Never was 


A railway of Kashmir was a cherished objective to be 
attained for exploiting the commercial resources of the Valley. 
First mooted in 1886 the project remained a non-starter from the 
beginning. Surveys were carried out for twenty years, but nothing 
pointed to the actual undertaking of construction. And finally in 
1910 the Scheme launched with a big fanfare, was shelved 
unceremoniously. 


How it Began 


Shortly after Maharaja Pratap Singh succeeded to the 

_ Kashmir gaddi the Resident under instructions from the 
Government of India, placed before him the proposal for 
establishment of a cantonment in the Valley for stationing of white 
troops. The Maharaja shied at the cantonment question and in a 
conservation with Lord Dufferin on 14!" January 1886, promised 
to make a railway from British territory into Kashmir, if by doing 
so-he could hope to avoid the establishment of a cantonment.'® 
The Foreign Secretary, H.M. Durand wrote immediately to the 
Resident that the offer appeared worthy of consideration. A 
railway to Jammu would of course be of little use for strategical 
Purposes, but if a good line extended into the Kashmir valley itself, 
it might be possible to avoid sending up British troops as a 
ermanent garrison.'* The Resident was requested to ascertain 
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exactly what His Highness would be pre in thi 
On 7" April 1886, the Resident cae ae apes 
“The Maharaja has si 
60,000 required for the 
carried out at once.” 


gnified his willingness to provide Rs. 
preliminary surveys and begs that they be 


Bourbel’s Survey 


The Government of India were gtatified at the Maharaja’s 
assent to the payment of Rs. 60,000. The services of Gen. de Bourbel 
were formally lent to the State, and it was observed that an 
additional sum of Rs. 1,00,000 might be required for the 
preliminary or trail surveys, and the preparation of drawings an 
detimates. 

Gen. de Bourel’s final report was received in January, 
1890. At that time, the Maharaja had been set aside and the 
Council did what the Resident Col. Parry Nisbet told them to do. 

Bourbel’s renaissance survey was devoted to the route 
which started from Jammu in the direction of Akhnoor, running 
up the valley of the Chenab to Ramban, and after crossing this 
river turning up the vally of the Bichlari to Takia. It pierced the 
Banihal mountain with a 4'/, miles tunnel to Verinag and thence 
descended the vally of the Sandren and Bringhhi river to Khanabal 
on the Jhelum and extended to the capital.” The length of this line 
from Jammu and Srinagar by this route was 175 miles. 

The total estimated cost was Rs. 3,07,16,350 and the 
average mileage cost Rs. 1,75,520. 

This length of 175 miles between Jammu and Srinagar 
represented maximum gradients of 1 in 50 and curves of 400 feet 
radius, such as were practically allowed for the metre gauge on 
mountain railways. a 

In the event, however, it adopting a special railway system 
and engines for ascending steep inclines the line could be made 
much shorter and the alignment simplified thus avoiding many 
difficulties. pre" 

Of all the feasible routes for railway communication 
between the Punjab and Kashmir, this Banihal route was the oe 
difficult and costly to construct, but it had the great advantage © 

i i ine for traffic between Kashmir 
being the shortest and most direct line i aie 
and the great commercial centres of the Punjab, such as Laho 
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and Amritsar. The distance by railway Sringar and Lahore would 
be 291 miles while from strategical point of view it was the most 
secure line available for military communication, as it was the 
farthest removed from the North-Western Frontier. 

' Having carefully studied and considered Bourbel’s report 
the State Council were of opinion that no time should be lost in 
the extension of railway communication, which was the only 
means of improving the material condition of the State and its 
people, and the development of its natural resources. 


Gulabgarh Route 


The Government of India rejected the Akhnur-Banihal 
route and preferred the Gulabgarh route. They asked the Council 
to undertake at once a complete survey to this route and asked if 
the Council would bear two-thirds of the cost of survey. 

Mr. Bensley Thornhill, the Chief Engineer, undertook the 
survey of the Gulabgarh route. 

The Survey of this alignment was commenced in November 
1903 and completed in February 1905. From Thornhill’s report, it 
became apartment that owing to the nature of the ground, a 
continuance of broad-guage (5 ft 6 inches) alignment was 
impracticable and hence an alignment for 2-ft 6-in line had to be 
surveyed. 

The total cost, according to Thornhill’s survey would come 
to Rs. 3,34,73,596 or Rs. 2,14,201 per mile.” 


Electric Railway 


Meanwhile the Banihal route surveyed by Bourbel was 
being considered for laying of an electric railway line. Mr. R.E 
Crompton, President Institute of Electrical Engineers was 
approached by the Durbar to give an estimate and in his detailed 
report Mr. Crompton discussed the pros and cons of having one 
or.several power stations near the alignment.” 

There would be three power stations, the electric energy 
generated at these stations being transformed to a multiphase, 
alternating current at a pressure of 20,000 volts, and carried thence 
by overhead high pressure lines to 29 converting stations at 
convenient distance apart along the proposed alignment. At these 
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converting stations the hi 
to a trolley wire fixed in Seba ned ee uubned 
line. The pressure of the continuous current a =: f tee 
wire would be about 700 volts. Pee ete no 
Mr. Crompton proposed that the line be wor 
locomotives. Each locomotive would be provided with four motor 
capable of exerting about 65 horse power each, 260 collectivel : 
The motors would be mounted at each end of a framework which 
could be arranged so as to carry the driver’s cab. The whole would 
have sufficient weight on the driving wheels to obtain ample 
adhesion. One of these locomotives would be capable of taking a 
fully loaded train up the grades of 1 in 30 at 12 miles per hour. 
But for steeper inclines at Batote and Banihal it would be necessary 
to attach additional locomotives to the train at these point provided 
with special means for hauling the train up these steeper grades. 


ked by separate 


The Gauge 


Mr. Crompton pointed out that none of the successful 
mountain railways had a guage smaller than 1 metre, and 
considering the exposed situation of some portions of the Kashmir 
line, he recommended the metre guage alignment. 

With this expert opinion of Mr. Crompton, the Kashmir 
Durbar ordered a detailed survey of this route for a light electric 
railway. 

Mr. Adam, the State Engineer was askd to take up this 
work. Adam was anxious to have the survey conducted for a meter 
guage.” sce 

As regards the alignment, Adam found the existing road 
too high. Cheaper and safer ground had been found at a lower 
level, and the curves in the existing road were too sharp in many 
places. 

He thought that the line would not exceed in cost, at any 
rate not by much, the top figures estimated at a very rough guess 
at 13/, crores. He thought that if funds and labour use 
unstintedly provided, the line could be finished in four years, Wor 
being started at both ends, and a cart road made on his ener 
to Udhampur, where the first power station would be set up. He 
was much in favour of a tunnel through Banihal 1!/, miles long. 

Before seriously discussing ways and means with the 
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Durbar, the Resident Sir A.C Talbot wanted to know on what 
lines the financing of the scheme should proceed, for it would 
take time to arrange whatever was decided upon. Assuming that 
74 lakhs could be provided by the State; 100 lakhs would have to 
be raised. It should not be difficult with economy to provide the 
interest on such an amount, but it would be necessary. to 
hypothecate a portion of State revenue, by way of guarantee. This 
might be the custom which was in a clear profit of about six lakhs 
a year. 

By the end of 1901 the question of the route to be taken 
had practically been narrowed down to a choice between three 
routes: viz; 

1) the direct route from Jammu via the Banihal pass; 

2) the still more direct route via the Gulabgarh pass; and 

3) the route via the Jhelum Valley. 

Mr. L.W. Dane, then Resident, favoured strongly the Banihall 
route. The Government of India was in favour of the route (or 
alternatively the Gulabgarh one) so that the two Capitals of Jammu 
Srinagar were joined direct and the railway in the process helped 
the exploitation of the coal fields in Jammu province. 


J.V. Route os 


But the Resident and under his advice, the State Council 
were settled down to the decided view that the best line by which 
to connect Kashmir with India by rail was to follow the natural 
outlet of the country--the Jhelum Vally via Abottabad, to Serai 
Kala on the North Western Railway. 

The line was surveyed in detail by a party under Mr. 
Anderson in 1891 and was again reported on by Mr. Weighman 
in 1902. The cost for metre guage was estimated by Mr Anderson 


at Rs. 1,42,96,493 from Serai Kala to Domel and Rs. 1,01,97,017 
from Domel to Srinagar.» 


No Finances from Govt of India 


. The Durbar had made enquiries from financial houses in 
England in regard to raising the necessary loan and had 
asc rtained that the money could be obtained at a rate including 
all charges of 5 per cent on the money which would actually reach 
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them. They were considerin 


awaiting the orders of the Government of India on the question of 


jurisdiction, management and control of construction. 

The Kashmir Durbar, with a view to undertaking the 
mir, asked the Government of 
advance or to guarantee a loan 


pledge themselves to financial 
houses to see that the Durbar carry out their undertaking. 


The Government of India declined to grant the loan or to 
give guarantee or assurance and said that any money required 
should be obtained by the Kashmir Government in the open market 
on their own.” 

From 1905 to 1907 the Railway Project was seriously 
considered by both the Government of India and the Kashmir 
Durbar. Having all the surveys, preliminary and detailed, of the 
three possible routes before them the Railway Board in their report, 
dated 26" April, 1905 made the following recommendations: 

Adoption of the route from Kala-ki-Serai via Abottabad, 

Domel, Baramulla to Srinagar; the Government of India to 

provide funds for the construction of the section in British 

Territory and the Durbar the cost of constructing the section 

in Kashmir Territory; electricity to be the motive power; 

and the metre gauge to be adopted. 

With regard to financing of the project as well as the 
jurisdiction of the Durbar over the line, “The Durbar adopted a 
very imperative tone in their letter of 23" August, 1905. They 
demanded that they should have entire control of the British section 
of the line when open for traffic. “Demands of this kind are 
preposterous,” noted the Board Chairman, “and unless the Durbar 
become more amenable, it is very likely that the whole subject 
will have to be hung up.”” 

The Journal “Indian Engineering” dated the 26" May, 1906 
made a scathing criticism of the Scheme and the attitude taken by 
the Government of India with regard to financing of the Project. 

“One cannot wonder that the Maharaja would have liked 
to link up Jammu with Sringar, that would have been the shortest 
route, the neatest, and in a special way an Internal State Railway. 
It would have saved passengers some hundred of miles of 
superfluous transit through the weary plains of the Upper 


g these financial proposals and 
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Punjab.” 

“The Government of India having successful squeezed the 
Maharaja into accepting a route which is equally averse to his 
wishes and his interests, is now trying to wriggle out of some half 
promise or other of financial assistance. 


A Bitter Maharaja 

The British Government was averse to invest or even to 
guarantee the repayment of a loan to be raised by the Kashmir 
Durbar. The Durbar with its meager resources could not 
implement the scheme on their own. And that saw the end of the 
Railway Scheme.” The Maharaja expressed his resentment on the 
non-co-operative attitude of the Government of India to the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir L Dane when he met him in May 1906, and 
pressed him to accept the scheme of the railway as proposed by 
the Government.” ; 

The Maharaja in the words of Sir L. Dane, said “It was 
very hard for the Kashmir State that the Government of India 
have encouraged them taken up the question of the line, should 
then refuse to accept everi the very modified form of financial 
responsibility in connection with the amount which was involved 
in the line and which had his full concurrence.” — 


Ropeway Scheme 


Having received a raw deal at the hands of the Government 
of India on a full-fledged railway line the Durbar was still anxious 
to have some sort of a modest transport system between Jammu 
and Srinagar. The scheme to make a ropeway between Jammu 
(Tawi) and Srinagar was first mooted in 1909 when the State 
Engineer Maj. De Lobitniere (who was then in England) got in 
touch with Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co Ltd. The Karachi 
office of the Company prepared a scheme and their manager went 
to Kashmir and met the Resident and also His Highness. 

The Maharaja, according to the Resident, was genuinely 
keen about this scheme, particularly as a means of utilising the 
electric power then unused in the State. 

The Resident in consultation with the Manager of the 
Company framed a draft agreement between the Durbar and the 
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ee omen provided for granting a concession by 
° Company regarding land, timber etc, to be utilised 
in the construction of the Ropeway and also offered to contribut 
an amount of £ 100,000 (maximum) towards the capital re een 
for it construction and maintenance. The rest of the ca <r was 
to be provided by the Company. The concession to Ss anted 
was for 33 years, renewable for a further period of 15 yeas 

The Ropeway was envisaged to provide quick and cheap 
transport between Jammu and Srinagar, which would increase 
the wealth of Kashmir, provide for the export of fruit to the Punjab, 
and “will do away with a great deal of oppression in the form of 
Begar when State officials, offices, Inner Palaces, moved between 
Jammu and Sriangar.” 

The draft agreement was not, however, approved by the 
Government of India on various grounds. 

The Maharaja felt disappointed. The disgust expressed by 
him-his revealed in a confidential letter dated 18.10.1910 from 
the Resident, Col. Ramsay to the Government of India. 

“When I told the Maharaja the gist of Government of 
India’s replies, he said all objections would be withdrawn if the 
Maharaja proposed a line from Srinagar to. Abbotabad, the nearest 
railhead to Rawalpindi.” 

“The Maharaja referred,” he continued, “to 15 lakh of the 
State money lost by Mr. Anderson, a former Accountant General 
by speculation in jute shares, meaning obviously that the European 
advisers were not infallible. Further the State has invested many 
lakhs in a Hydro-electric installation on the advice of British 
Engineers and Officers. Many of our enemies would like to prove 
that his money has been wasted.”* 


And‘the end of it 

As a fitting epitaph of the Railway Scheme, the Resident, 
Col. Ramsay noted: “The first railway survey was begun in about 
1886 by Gen. De-Bourbel, and many surveys have since been 
made. The figures before 1892 are not available, but I find that 
since that year a sum of just under eight lakhs has been spent on 
railway surveys without any practical scheme being evolved.”* 
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Post and Telegraph 

Prior to transfer of Kashmir valley to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, there existed a runner post between Lahore and Srinagar 
set up by the Sikhs. Gulab Singh, however, extended his Lahore- 
Jammu postal system to Srinagar to maintain communication 
between the two capitals of his State, but this facility was not 
available to the European visitors to the Valley who came chiefly 
from the cantonments in Rawalpindi and adjoining areas. 

This was brought to the notice of the Government of India 
by the Postmaster-General, North-West Province in his letter dated 
Simla, 22? May, 1851. “There is no post office in Cashmere,” he 
wrote, “and no letter can now be sent from or to Cashmere. There 
are considerable number of British officers who visit Cashmere 
during summer who suffer from the absence of postal 
communications. The other people who suffer are the shawl 
merchants of Noorpur, Amritsar and Ludhiana who state that 
there are 50 shops in Cashmere belonging to Amritsar houses 
alone, and that their only mode of communication is by Qasid (or 
special messenger) which is both slow and expensive.” 

The Postmaster General submitted an estimage of the 
expenses of a postal system to Kashmir and hoped the Government 
would approve of it and permit him to bring it into operation: 

1 Wiiter at Kashmir : Rs. 40/ p.m. 
1 Peon SINS pey/falg oat 
12 runners from Gujrat to Bhimber : Rs. 60/ p.m. 
44 runners from Bhimber to Kashmir ‘Rs. 220/p.m. 
Stationery :Rs. 3/p.m. 


Total : Rs. 328/ 

It, however, the Government, because of some political 
reasons, could not agree to set up a post office in Kashmir, he 
suggested to assign the duty of delivering letters to the British 
visitors to the news-writer who was posted in Srinagar had had 
arrangements to send letters by a special messenger. He might be 
given some allowance and peon and Stationery. 

The:Government of India asked for the opinion of the Board 
of Administration, Punjab, emphasising that “commercial 
considerations apart it was possible that Maharaja Gulab Singh 


___ might have objections to the measure or that inconvenience of 
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other sorts may arise from it and His L 
desirous of consulting you on this point.” 
The board made further inquirie 
General who in his letter dated hah eee pea 
that Lahore and Srinagar had ti BGs 
g. till then made no postal arrangement 
Such letters as were being dispatched were through th 
Maharaja’s vakeel, stationed at Lahore, and these were ee aid, 
as no bearing letters would be received by the Agentioa ae 
He submitted a revised estimate of the probable expenses 
of keeping up a regular daily communication. Assuming Srinagar 
to be 200 miles distant, he had divided the distance into 40 stages 
with a post 5 miles apart. He also provided for a post at Srinagar 
as it would be useless opening the communication without it. 
40 stages with a post 5 miles apart .. Rs. 400/- 
at 2 men per stage @ Rs. 5/-each 


ordship was therefore, 


1 Head overseer @Rs.15/- ..Rs. 15/- 

2 Assistants @ Rs.8/- Rs. 32/- 

1 Writer at Srinagar ..Rs. Rs.30/- 
1 Peon Rs. 6/- 
Stationery Rs. 5/- 
Allowance for bags, wax, cloth etc, Rs. 15/- 


Total Co’s .. Rs. 503/- 


But the Government of India did not envisage a postal 
system, independent of the Maharaja’s control. 

The Chief Commissioner in his letter dated Lahore the 29" 
March, 1853 to the Government of India observed that he was 
inclined to think that the British authorities, could only arrange 
for the post through the Maharaja's agents and as there was one 
via Banihal, he hardly saw the necessity of a second. But if His 
Lordship-in-Council, should resolved to have a dak 
communication via Rajaori and the Pir Panjal, he would suggest, 
that the arrangement be made through the Maharaja’s people. If 
it was attempted through the P.O. authorities, he apprehended 
some difficulty to arise.* 

No further attempt was made to establish an Imperial 
Postal System to Kashmir, till the death of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
The existing system between Jammu and Srinagar was made a 
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some difficulty to arise. 

No further attempt was made to establish an Imperial 
Postal System to Kashmir, till the death of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
The existing system between Jammu and Srinagar was made a 
little more efficient and quick and the State post offices on the 
Banihal route issued their own stamps. With the increase in the 
number of European visitors to Kashmir, Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
was persuaded to permit the British to extend the Postal system 
from Murreé to Srinagar, and from Leh to Muree. 

But when the Officer on Special Duty in Kashmir, proposed 
in 1884 that the Indian money-order system be extended to 
Srinagar, the State Government created a number of difficulties, 
He had several conversations with the Maharaja at Jammu on 
this subject. The lines on which the British Post Office intended to 
work in Kashmir, were free exchange and complete equality, each 
side keeping its own receipt. But this was not practicable with 
regard to money orders. 

The State had no objection to start the money order system 
but insisted on its being handled by State officials exclusively. The 
O.S.D. however, believed that the money order system under 
Kashmir officials would be a hopeless failure.” 

According to him the misunderstanding was so complete 
that it was hopeless to attempt to do anything towards establishing 
the money order system even as an experiment that year.* 

Earlier the Maharaja according to the Commercial Treaty 
of 1870, had handed over the management of Post and Telegraph 
from Leh to Murree to the Government of India. 

The British Joint Commissioner at Leh ina letter dated Leh, 
16" January, 1878 forwarded to Officer on Speical Duty in 
Kashmir, the comparative statement of the present and proposed 
cost of the dak services between Sonamarg and Leh.” 

Present cost 
40 Regular runners @ Rs. 11/-each per annum _ ..Rs. 440/- 


24 = -do- @ Rs. 9/- -do- ..Rs.216/- 

16 = -do- @Rs.11/- — -do- ..Rs.176/- 

2 writers aggregatin Rs. 35/- per mensum p.a.  ..Rs.420/- 
Total Stal 252/ ~. 


: Proposed cost of the same 
64 Regulari'runners @ Rs. 4/- per mensum =per Rs. 3,072/- 
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annum 
16 Extra runners @ Rs. 4/- per mensum=for Rs. 256/ - 
; 4 months 
2 Travelling Inspectors aggregating Rs. 600/- 
Rs. 50/- per month=per annum 
Total Rs. 3,928/- 


To keep the postal services active round the year and to 
overcome the problem of the closure of the route in winter due to 
snow storms and avalanches, he proposed a novel scheme. For 
instances, a small serai be built at Kani-patri (about 4 % miles 
from Baltal), where food, fuel, and fodder could always be obtained 
for the dak-men and traders. Cost: Rs. 800/- 

The formation of a covered way across the Zojila in order 
to secure a permanent passage through the whole year between 
Kashmir and Ladak. It was as follows: 

(i) The portion between Baltal and the gorge of the pass; 

(ii) The portion through the gorge to the summit; 

(iii) | From the summit towards Drass. 

Portions 1 and 3 would merely consist of two strong walls 
made of unhewn-stone work, and roofed-in with timber. 

Portion 2 would be the costly part-of the project viz; a gallery 
cut in the rock along its face through the gorge to the covered 
with timber.” 


The Telegraph 


A telegraph line between Leh and Murree was laid 
immediately after the 1870 Comercial Treaty. A few years later 
the line over-the Burzil pass was extended to Gilgit. But in the 
Valley itself the telegraph came into being in 1878 when Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh set up a lien between Jammu and Srinagar. The 
Maharaja intended to carry on the telegraph line to Sailkot. Before 
doing so, however, His Highness was anxious to know. what 
conditions would be required by the Telegraph Department and 
what arrangements would be proposed regarding interchanged 


between the two lines.* 
The D.C. of Telegraphs when asked about it, wrote to the 
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Govt. of India on 28" June, 1878 that the line would be a boon to 
the British visitors to Kashmir and would encourage traffic. 

The State proposed that all transferred messages should 
be forwarded free for further charge by either side. 

In his reply, the Secretary to the Govt. of India wrote to 
the Officer on Special Duty, that the G.G. in Council accepted, as 
an experimental measure for one or two years, the plan proposed 
by the Kashmir Durbar, viz. that all transferred messages between 
the British and Kashmir telegraph lines should be forwarded free 
of any further charge and that each State should retain the entire 
amount received its own borders on account of the transmission 
of messages. 

On 5" May, 1879, the Maharaja wrote to the Govt. of India 
that he intended to extend the telegraph lines as far as Sialkot 
and sought permission of the Government for the construction of 
a Telegraphy Office there. 

The British Government proposed that the Kashmir State 
should construct, pay for, and maintain the line from Jammu to 
Suchetgarh (the border). while the British Government undertook 
the construction and maintenance of the line thence to Sialkot. 

But the Maharaja did not accept the proposal. According 
to the OSD in Kashmir the reasons for not continuing the telegraph 
beyond Ranbirsingpura was what he apprehended lest dirct 
communication between the British Office in Sialkot and the 
Jammu Office might eventually lead to interference on the part of 
the British with the control and management of his line.” 

With the deposition of the Maharaja in 1889 and the 
assumption of the administration by the Resident, the way was 
cleared for the establishment of a number of post and the telegraph 
offices in the State. 

The Coil & Military Gazette, report in July 1892 that the 
State Telegraphs would be incorporated with the Imperial Posts 
and Telegraphs. Only one telegraph line, that from Srinagar to 
Jammu, would remain in the hand of the State authorities. There 
were Imperial Telegraph Offices at both Jammu and Srinagar, 
and the people preferred for speed’s sake to send messages through 
the British telegraph offices to and from Srinagar and Jammu, so 


State telegraph office had little income, although it cost the 


ate a considerable sum of money. By 1901 after the opening of 
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the Valley through the J.V.Cart Road, w 
telegraph offices located all over the V 
to it, as wll as at Gilgit and Ladak.# 


The dak was carried by Messrs, Dhanjibhoy & Company 
Dak tonga become a 


e find Imperial post and 
alley and the approaches 


would be changed to gallop at full speed over the route til] the 
next stage, and so on.“ 

The post office at Srinagar had already been set up in one 
of the Bungalows on the river bank in the European quarters. 
Bates (Gazetter) refers to iton p.367. Adjacent to it was the terminus 
of the Dhajibhoy’s tonga relays. 

The dak tonga carried three Passengers besides the mail. 
From Rawalpindi to Srinagar the fare per passenger was Rs, 43.50. 

Carriage of mail by tongas was replaced by motor vans in 
1905. Messrs. N.D.Radha Kishen were given the contract to run 
them and very soon they became out--agents of the North-Western 
railway. The fare per passenger by the Mail Van was Rs. 50.00 in 
1OT9 4 
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Administration -- Old 


WITH THE TREATY OF AMRITSAR (March 1846) 
Maharaja Gulab Singh became the ruler of a vast territory 
designated as the “Jammu and Kashmir State.” It comprised three 
large Divisions, namely: 

1. Jammu : comprising the area in the south of the Pir 

Panjal range and Kishtwar; 

2. Kashmir _:containing the Valley and the mountain 

slopes encircling it; 

3. Ladak and Gilgit : which comprised all the highlands 

and mountains on the northern 
frontier. 


Administrative Divisions 

The Jammu divison was in the possession of Gulab Singh 
since 1820 when Maharaja Ranjit Singh made him a hereditary 
Raja of the territory. At that time Jammu was a disturbed area 
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and it took all the political and military skill of Gulab Singh to 
pacify it and give it a stable and peaceful administration. 

On the other hand Kashmir valley with specified 
administravtive divisions had a long-standing and organised 
administrative machinery. From early times the Valley was divided 
into two main parts, knowns as Kamraz and Maraz, Sans, 
Kramarajya and Madavarajya. We find a frequent reference to 
these in Kalhana’s Chronicles. According to prevailing notions 
Kamraz comprises the part of the Valley below Srinagar on both 
sides of the Vitasta and Maraz the rest of the Valley above Srinagar. 
That the boundary of these two divisions was already in old times 
indicated by a line drawn through the capital is proved by a close 
examination of the Chronciles.’ 

The two divisions were from early times further sub- 
divided into a number of small districts known as “Parganas” 
designated in old times as “Visayas.” 

Akbar, after taking possession of Kashmir, asked his 
Dewan, Todarmal to redefine the Visayas and precisely mark their 
area and boundary. 

Todarmal formed thirty-six of them by grouping the villages 
together in a convenient manner for fiscal purposes. These were 
designated as ‘Parganas’ by which name they are known till today.’ 

___ The ‘Parganas’ as framed by Todarmal continued as units 
of revenue administration under the rule of the Afghans. The 
Sikhs, who followed them, added four more ‘Parganas’, which 
were formed by taking Machhipura and Hamal from the Loab 
and Uttar, and by taking Zainpur and Supersuman from the 
Sharah or Botu pargana and others in its neighbourhood. 

Banihal was formerly included among the parganas of 
Kashmir, and also Dachin and Khaura, districts lying on the banks 
of the Jhelum, west of Baramulla.’ 

From a study of Taylor’s Report (1846)! and Dewan Kishan 
Lal's Note on the administrative set-up in Kashmir; it is clear that 
the division of the Valley into ‘Parganas’ for administrative 
purposes stood intact. Maharaja Gulab Singh thus inherited a 
ready-made administrative machine which considerably facilitated 

his task as ruler. 

Gulab Singh, however, did not have the time to improve 
the administrative machine. Apart from his engagement in frontier 


ak 
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Valley di ingi 
principle of personal rule to perfection, The stein 
him were left with no initiative; they had to carry out oe 
according to this directions. For him the State was the Maharaja 
and Maharaja the State. Nevertheless the basic strength of ihe 
administrative machinery ensured even during his dictorial rule 
a free flow of imports and exports, and supply of necessities of life 
to the people. 

It fell to the lot of his son and successor, Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh to instill new life into the administration and revive the old 
system of districts and ‘Parganas.” 

By 1863, that is five years after his ascession to the gaddi, 
we find each division of Jammu, Kashmir and Frontier Districts, 
administered by one of the Maharaja’s Chief Officers, who held a 
position analogous to a Commissioner in British India, with this 
exception amongst others, that, instead of residing in their 
Division, they all remained at the Maharaja’s Court. They thus 
formed his Council of Ministers, along with the Commander of 
the Forces and the Accountant-General. 

The names of the three Ministers were : 


Dewan Jwala Sahai . Jammu 
Dewan Kripa Ram ..Kashmir 
Wazir Zorawaroo ..Ladak 


The Jammu Division was divided into four districts: 
1. Jammu Proper, administered direct by Dewan Jwala Sahai; 
2. Jhupal, under Dewan Thakoordas, his brother; 
3. Kishtwar, under Wazir Zorawaroo. 
Kashmir Division contained two districts: 
1. Srinagar and the Valley, under Wazir Punnoo; Bh 
2. Eight Parganas on the slopes of the hills, under Co. Bijai 
Singh. 
Ladak and Gilgit Division: 
1. Ladak Proper, under Mungul; ass 
2. Gilgit, under the Military Officer for the time being in 
command.° 
However, the exigencies of time resulted in frequent 
changes and redistribution of the paragnas. Two years later in 
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1865, Kashmir was divided into five Zillahs or Wazarats, for 
administrative purposes. With Muzaffarabad added as the Sixth 
Wazarat, the arrangement was completed and it continued till 
the setting up of the new administration in 1890. 

The following is the list of Parganas with their chief stations, 
as in existence in 1863.’ 


KAMRAJ 
No. Name Tehsil Stations or Chief Place. 
1. Kruhin -- Baramulla 
2: Telgam -- Sopur | lies outside the pargana 
3. Khuhi - ”  |but is is the Tehsil station. 
4. Khuihama -- Bandipura 
5. Zainagir -- Showur 
6. Hamal — Haripura 
os Lolab — Lalpur 
8. Uttar --Shalura 
9. Machhipura -- Handwara 
10. Rambhal — Shalura | lies outside the 
| pargana but is the 
11. + Naiharai - " | Tehsil station. 
Patan Zillah 
12. Dunsu -— Budgam 
‘13. | Machihama — Soybug 
14. _—iBirwa or Biru — Kasba Biru 
15.  Bangil — Lalpur 
16.  Paraspur — Kowsa 
17. Saremoazepain -- Sumbal 
18. Lar — Arats. 
MARAJ 


Containing three Zillahs, comprising 25 parganas 
Anantnag Zillah 
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19: Anantnag -- Anantnag 

20. Shahabad -- Duru or Dur 

21. Devasar -- Kulgam 

22. Brang -- Hokra 

23.  _Kuthar -- Achibal or Shahibabad 

24. Mattan -- Mattan 

25. | Khawarpara -- Seer 

26. Dachinpara -- Kanelwan 

Shupian Zillah 

27... BO, -- Shupian | lies outside the 

| paragana, but is the 

28. Suparsaman -- Shupian | Tehsil Station. 

29; Adwen -- Mohanpura 

30. Showar -- Littar 

31. Zainpur -- Safanagar 

O 2. Shukroh -- Arihel 

30. Chrat -- Muran 

34. | Saremoazebala -- Bijehara 

Shahar-i-Khas Zillah 

35% Wular -- Tral 

36.  Vihu -- Pampur 

37<2eaVech -- Kralpura 

38. Nagam -- Kasba Nagam 

398 Phak -- Batapura 

40. Khod Khist -- Khas Shahar 

41. Atsan -- Bagwanpura 

42. Bulda -- | Very small districts: Tehsil 

43. Arway -- | business transacted at 
Srinagar. 


Division of Kashmir into Wazarats--1865 


No. Wazarat or Name of present Tehsil Chief 
District Wazir Wazarat Towns 
or Deputy 


Commissioner. 


1. Shahar-i-Khas 


: Batiezetierabad 
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Pandit Ramju, 
adopted son of 
Pandit Raj Kak 
of Srinagar. 


Misar Bandu of 
Jammu 


Janki Dass of 


Jammu 


Pandit Balak 
Ram of Srinagar 


Mehta Sher 
Singh of Rajuri 


Gulam Ali Shah 
of Jammu 


1.Yech 

2. Wular 

3. Nagam 
& Aragam 
4. Phak 

5. Vihu 

6. Atsan 


Srinagar 
Pampur 


1. Brang Anantnag 
2. Khawar -Shahabad 
Para and 

Martand BijBehara. 
. Dachinpara 

4, Shahabad 

5. Anantnag 


iS) 


1. Shupian Shupian 
2. Adwen 

3. Devasar 

4. Rampathari 

1. Bangil Patan 
2. Lar and 

Paraspur 

3. Birwa & 
Machihama 

4. Dunsu. 


1. Hamal Sopur 
2. Kruhi Baramulla 
3. Utar & 
Machhipura 

4. Kuihama, 
Lolab and Zainager 


1. Kotla 
Mazaaffarabad 

2. Garhi bad 
3. Dopatta 
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4. Kathai 
5. Karnah 


1. Danna Chikar 
2. Chikar 

3. Uri 

4. Buniar 


THE MAHARAJA 


The Maharaja was the supreme head of the administration. 
He used to spend two out of three summers in Kashmir, and there 
as else-where he seldom failed to give considerable portion of the 
day to public affairs. This stimulated his subordinates to activity. 
Probably there were few Native States in India where official duties - 
were more closely attended to by the Prince. Ordinarly the 
Maharaja devoted three or four hours in the forenoon and as much 
time again in the evening to business. Twice a week he held open 
court at a specified hour when everyone had free access to him, 
and got a ready hearing. Jucial appeals were disposed of, the 
Maharaja listening patiently to the evidence and allowing the 
parties to cross-examine each other and their witness. In matters 
involving religious customs and domestic usages, Hindu or 
Mohammadan, the opinions of Pandits, Maulvis, and other 
competent men were always taken. 

In this work he was aided by his eldest son and heir, who 
spent a large part of the day hearing petitions and passing suitable 
orders thereon. 

In the absence of the Maharaja, the chief authority in 
Kashmir was vested in the Soubah or Governor, deputed by the 
Maharaja as his representative. His usual residence was at the 
Shergarhi palace in Srinagar. His duties were mainly of an 
executive character. He was assited by a few high officers of State 
including a financial and revenue Commissioner and the 


Accountant-General.® 
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THE EXECUTIVE 


To maintain law and order there was an elaborate policing 
of the Valley helped by an efficient and alert intelligence network. 

The Police comprised a Superintendent (Kotwal) and two 
deputies at Srinagar and about 200 Inspectors (Thanadars or 
Darogas) and sub-Inspectors (Zilladars) distributed over the 
capital, the country towns, and the larger villages. 

The Nizamat Irregulars about 600 in number, who were 
paid by grants of land, and described as Rural Police were 
practically utilised in serving processes and helping in realising 
revenue.’ 

The Harkara was a police constable; one harkar’s house to 
about every twenty villages, all the male members of his family 
being also harkaras. He received reports from and gave directions 
to the dum or policeman, of whom there was one to every village 
the inhabitants of which were obliged to provide for his 
maintenance. As all these officials had to be supported by the 
peasantry, a heavy burden was thereby. inflicted on the people.” 

With regard to the city, there was a policeman or 
Mahaladar told off to every 20 or 30 houses. His business was not 
only to keep order, but to report to his Zilladar all that was going 
on. The Zilladar was a sort of constable, having 20 or 30 Mahaldars 
under him. He reported to the sub-kotwal, the sub-kotwal to the 
head Kotwa, and the last named functionary to the city judge. 
The city judge had two assistants or junior judges, one a Pandit 
and the other a Mohammadan. 

Serious crimes were comparateively infrequent, and theft 
was not of common occurance; indeed, the security of life, person, 
and property within the territories of the Maharaja was very 
remarkable. 

Capital punishment was very rare, because the religious 
tenets of the Maharaja, in whom alone was vested the power of 
sanctioning it, discouraged the taking of human life. 

2 The punishment, however, for killing a cow, bull, or calf 
ae meee to be death, but was changed to imprisonment for 
ae a See for killing kine, had to undergo very great 
coe ae is exception the laws were mild for.a native 
State, penalties not usually severe." 
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nk Imprisonment was in many cases commuted to fine, but a 
limit was not specified in regard to an offence, it being left to the 
Court having jurisdiction to adjudge the amount. Flogging was 
sometimes employed, but it was not severe. sa 

Though justice was administered usually ina primitive and 


summary manner in Kashmir, there was apparently tol 
equally before the law. pparently tolerable 


Prison Management 


Political offenders and criminals under life senctences were 
banished to the frontier fort of Bhunji, but the bulk of the prisoners 
were accommodated in the jail near the village of Habbak, on the 
margin of the Dal Lake. There was also a smaller establishment, 
containing about 200 prisoners at Khoja-Yarbal to the east of the 
Hari Parbat hill. This prison was to a great extent selfsupporting; 
the more desperate characters being employed in husking rice and 
others making shawl borders and Persian carpets and very costly 
carpets in floss silk. Cotton and wollen cloths were also 
manufactured as well as fine pashminas. In the production of 
these articles both handlooms and fiyshuttle looms were used. 
Female prisoners were cofined in a separate enclosure and kept 
occupied with spinning. There was a hospital within the prison- 
encloure to which was attached a pharmacy well stocked with 
native drugs under the charge of a hakeem. 

The prisoners had two meals daily; the dietary scale 
consisting of a seer of rice with dal and vegetable daily, and meat 
once a week. In addition to leg-irons, each prisoner wore a heart- 
shaped ticket inscribed with his name, parentage crime, date of 
sentence and that of release.” 

“On September 28", 1871 there were in the Srinagar Jail 
234 prisoners classified thus." 


Sex 
Male : 212 
Female : 22 
Total 234 


Religion 
Hindoos : 
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Mohamadans : 211 
Total 234 
: Offences 
Homicide — : 31 
Theft : 116 
Adultery : 23 
Petty crimes : 64 
Total : 234 


Incidence of Crime 


Twenty years later in 1891, Lawrence, in an eulogistic tone 
remarked that Kashmir was happily very free from crime and 
one jail in Srinagar was sufficient for the Valley. 

Apart from the fact that crime was rare in Kashmir it was 
satisfactory to notice that the offenses were chiefly against 
property and not against person. Thus of 543 cases reported in 
1891-92 only thirty-five were offences against the person, and no 
case of burglary occurred. During the decade 1880 to 1880 to 1890 
there were only five capital punishments inflicted in Srinagar, and 
of the men hanged only one was a native of the Valley. “It is also 
satifactory fo notice,” wrote Lawrence, “that juvenile criminals 
are rare. Thus out of 243 convicts only two were boys under sixteen 
years of age.” 

To control crime in Kashmir, with a populaton of 814, 241 
persons, a police force of 436 officers, rank and file, costing Rs. 
98,312 per annum, was sufficient. The police officers were assisted, 
however, by the village watchmen or chaukidars, who were a 
numerous, vigilant, and i quisitorial body, numbering over 1,000 


men. They were mostly of the Dum class, and had keen detective 
faculties and an excellent 
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In the year 1891-92 i 
conditions, 243 convicts Giteret a, ee eed: 
were not inhabitants of the Valley ieee eee 
Muzaffarabad district. Of these convicts wally eee ore 
and the agriculture population of 670, 989 eda bane “ay eee 
one men. At the beginning of the year 1891-92 there i a 
convicts in jail, but by the end of the year, including the new 
admissions, there were 127. The daily average number of prisoners 
was 129. Taking, however, 243 as representing that average 
number of convicts in Kashmir in any one year, we find that 
whereas in England convicts formed .070 of the total population 
in Kashmir they represented only .029. 
. The small number of convicts was due to no leniency on 
the part of the executive nor to want of zeal on the part of police.” 
In no country was secret espionage more keen than in Kashmir, 
and the absence of crime was due, partly, to the non-criminal 
character of the people, and partly to the fact that, as every one 
was a potential spy, men on the brink of crime were kept back by 
the knowledge that their friends and relations would betray them. 
The total expenditure in 1891-92 on jail in Kashmir amounted to 
Rs. 9,185 and the income was Rs. 1, 708.”' = 


THE JUDICIARY 


Dispensation of justice was farily organised by Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh was not only got framed a Criminal Procedure Code 
on the lines of the Code prevailing in British India, but set up a 
network of Civil and Criminal courts in the cities and larger towns 
with well defined powers, as original courts and courts of appeal. 

The Sudder Adaulat, or the Chief Court in the province, 
was presided over by a judge, assisted by a naib and the usual 
establishment of a British Court. 

The Judge of the Sudder Adaulat was sub-ordinate to the 
Governor of Kashmir, whose advice was always taken in the 
decision of every important case. The jurisdiction of this court 
was confined to civil and criminal cases only the revenue suits 
going in appeal direct to the Governor. 
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The Chief Court head suits without any limit. In criminal 
cases it could punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals 
lay to this Court both in Civil and Criminal cases from Courts of 
the Tehsildar, Wazir-i-Wazarat, and the city Magistrate.” 

The Chief Judge used to go on circuit, hearing appeals from 
the local courts, supervising the registers of civil and criminal cases, 
and instructing and enforcing the responsibilities of the village 
head-man, who served as police in decting and reporting crime. 
The lower courts comprised of: 

(1) Tehsilldars, hearing civil suits upto Rs. 100/- in 
value and empowered in criminal cases to punish 
with imprisonment that may extend to one month. 
The total number of tehsildars in 1871, in Kashmir 
was twentyfour. 

(2) Wazir or district officers, each assisted by one 
revenue (naib-i-mal) and one judicial (naib-i-adaulat) 
assistant, hearing civil suits. upto Rs. 1,000 in value, 
and in criminal cases empowered to punish with 
imprisonment upto six months. On the appellate 
side they heard appeals from the orders of the 
tehsildars: There were five Wazirs in Kashmir 
presiding over the district of Shahar-i-Khas or the 
capital, Anantnag, Patan, Kamraj, Shupian, and 
one at Mozaffarabad whose district lay outside the 
Valley. 

(3) The City Court, hearing civil suits upto Rs. 5,000/ 
- in value, and in criminal cases empowered to 
punish with imprisonment for two years. This 
Court had no appellate jurisdicition. 

Suits having no money value, such as suits for divorce or 
for resituation of conjugal rights and the like, were instituted in 
the first instance in the district courts, or in the city court, wherever 
the cause of action arose or the defendant was dwelling at the 
time. 

The rule that every suit must be instituted in the lowest 
court competent to try the issue, obtained; though it was not very 
strictly observed. In case involving the Hindu and Mohamadan 
laws the authorities were the shastra and the shara, the Pandit 

_and Qazi being called in to assist. 
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The form of procedure in all 
latitude as to the receiving and recuitding sPOvRideea eee ie 
Pleaders were allowed to appear on the civil side onl ee 

The law of civil and criminal procedures avait law of 

evidence were very simple, being freed of all technical forms of 
restrictions. One important fact, worthy of special notice was the 
tral of homicide and rape cases by a jury composed of nineteen 
persons, selected in the same manner as in British India” 

The following table gives a picture of the working of the 
various courts during Septemer--October, 1871.” 


Courts No. of cases Cases Total Pending 
Pending Civil Instituted decided 
Criminal Civil. Criminal Civil. Criminal — Civil. 
Criminal 
Chief Court 6 34 46 54 33 36 19 62 
City Court 107 82 260 405 268 380 99 107 
Six Distt Courts 96 131 231 306 249 294 78 143 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


For revenue collection in cash or kind and the various 
processes connected with it, the Wazarat or District formed an 
independent unit. Each Wazarat had a group of officials, who 
were concerned in the collection and division of the land produce 
and in the general government of the country. 

The Wazir was analogous to the Deputy Commissioner of 
British territory. His principal business was the realisation of the 
Government revenues whether in money OF in kind, within the 
limits of his district. In addition to this, he heard such revenue 
cases as the tehsildar was not able to entertain, and wielded 
executi iudical powers too. 

His see staff included a general assistant (Naib-Zilla) 
whose chief work was to help him in judical matters; a revenue 
assistant (tehsildar), a few clerks and a large number of 
subordinates for watching and collecting the revenue In ns 

The principal of these was the tehsildar. He had un ml 
him from two to five parganas and exercised supervision over e 
accounts of the kardars within the district. All complaints, disputes, 
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and offences occurring with his teshil were referred to him; 
generally he had under him from 200 to 400 sepoys. 

The thanadar was the chief officer over each pargana. He 
had lighter powers of punishment, and from 40 to 50 sepoys under 
him. His chief duties were to make inspections throughout his 
pargana, and to make reports concerning the crops and general 
matters of his Tehsildar. 

The Kardar was the chief of the officials who were 
personally concerned in the collection of the land produce. 

He had under him a certain number of villages, of whose 
crops he had to keep a strict account, and to each of which he 
went in person at the time when the different crops ripened. He 
reported to his thanadra and had the government share of the 
crops dispatched to the city or else where, according to the orders 
he received. 

In each village there were from one to four shaqdars, 
according to its size; their duties were to watch crops while on 
the ground and the government shares of the same after they had 
been set aside and waiting removal to the government store- 
houses. The sazawol was the official who was over the shaqdars. 
There was one sazawol to about every ten villages; his duties were 
to inspect the shaqdars and to report to his kardar. The trozdar, 
whose duty was to weigh the grain when the Government portion 
was taken from the Zamindars, was always in attendence upon 
the kardar. 

The tail was completed by the village Mugadam or 
Lambardar whose duty was to report any irregularities or thefts, 
to collect coolies and carriage for government or others, and to 
keep an account of the crops. of his village, in conjunction with 
another official, called the patwari. The patwari kept individual 


account of the different crops grown by each house of zamindars 
of his village.” 


The Civil Service 


The complicated and all-prevading administrative 
machinery evolved in Kashmir from ancient times was manned 
by a highly trained class of civil servants known as Koyasthas. 
This traditional community was represented during the reigns of 
the Sultans, the Mughals and Afghans by the karkun branch of 
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the Kashmiri Pandits. No doubt the hi 
the respective ruling dynasty but they 
to keep the day to day administration r 

Maharaja Gulab Singh and his 
same tradition with the exception that the 
of Punjabis to man the upper services 
interests of the people of the State. 

The lower services comprising the patwari, Shaqdar, 
Kardar on the revenue and the Lambardar, Dum, Thanadar, and 
Mamladar on the executive side were manned by locals 
particularly the Kashmiri Pandits. The higher ranks beginning with 
the Tehsildars and Wazirs, the heads of various departments, the 
Diwans and the Maharaja’s Councillors were mostly from the 
Punjab. The Dogra aristocracy contributed quite a sizeable 
proportion of officials both to the civil and military wings. With 
the exception of a sprinkling of Muslim officials, local and Punjabi, 
the entire administrative machine was run by the Hindus--the 
lower ranks by the Kahsmiri Pandits and the upper by Punjabis 
and Dogras. 

During the rule of the Maharajas, it was the members of 
the family of Dewan Jwala Sahai who dominated the 
administrative and exercised the chief influence over their councils. 
This family belonged to the town of Eminabad, in the Gujranwalla 
District, Lahore Division. 

Jwala Sahai rose with the fortunes of Gulab Singh, his 
brother bemg a Munshee when the late Maharaja was a petty 
revenue farmer under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Dewan Jwala Sahai was an able minister, but bigoted a 
adhering to.the traditional policy of the late Maharaja. He was 

rds modernisation. He 

opposed to all reform and to any step towares m nee 
mixed but little with people of other states and considered t at, 
however other states may progress, the proper policy for ae 
was a stationary one. Maharaja Ranbir Singh who was decidedly 
enlightened, and, in spite of opposition, introduced some reforms, 

6 : : for the Dewan’s manifest 
would have gone further were it not tor 
antipathy. 

This policy of status quo wa 
advantage. He had, through shrewd and 
Maharaja Gulab Singh to fix for him as 1a 


gher echelons came from 
depended on the Pandits 
unning smoothly. 

successors followed the 
y imported a large numer 
to the detriment of the 


5 to the Dewan’s personal 
clever moves, induced 
soom-i-Dewani Rs. 4/- 
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out of every Rs. 100/- of the State revenue in hereditary succession. 
Besides securing substantial jagris in cash and land, he acquired 
proprietory rights to vast areas of cultivable land in the Valley, 
thus creating for himself and his successors a State within a State. 
Keeping himself on the right side of the British, his landed estates 
were later confirmed by the English Settlement Officers. Some of 
the prominent members of his family who occupied high posts 
under the Maharajas were Kripa Ram, his son; Nehal Chand, 
brother; Gobind Sahai and Kahan Chand sons of Neha! Chand. 
Huree Chand, who died at Delhi, was elder brother of Jwal Sahai. 
The Dewan family was responsible in inducting many other distant 
relatives to substantive posts in the State Service. 

Dewan Kripa Ram, who was appointed all the Governor 
of Kashmir in 1861 was the most intelligent and able of all the 
family.” In 1860 he introduced important reforms in Jammu; 
abolished collection of revenue in kind and substituted it by cash; 
assessment was made favouring zamindars. 

In 1861 similar reforms were attempted in Kashmir. In 
1868, a reasonable land assessment was taken in hand. But in 
1876 Kripa Ram died. Lord Lytoon wrote of him: 

“7 have just heard with much grief of the death of Dewan 

Kripa at Jammu. He will be a great loss. He was among 

the Hindus what Salar Jang is among Muhammadans.”™ 

Dewan Nehal Chand was a good man of business, but he 
had not the same influence as his brother over the Maharaja. 

The other influence Councillor of Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
was Wazir Punnu, a native of Magrota, near Jammu. He 
represented the Dogra aristocracy who were opposed to the 
influence of the Eminabad Dewans.* Wazir Punnu was a clever 
administrative, much complained aginst for his oppressive 
exactions. 

He ruled Kashmir at the beginning of the famine, and was 
turned out of his Governorship in. consequence of his deplorable 
mismanagement. He had a certain sternness of character and a 
copaciy, for making others obey him. He was perhaps the best of 
H.H.'s advisers; but he posed as a leader of the Dogra 
Conservatives, a party distinguished by inveterate resistance to 
progress. 
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But when at a latter date the Governorshi 
os courtly and sll genlenga Seen i 
Arjan Nath as his assistant, the entire administration collapsed 
due to his vague and wavering executive orders. Corruption 
became rampant and the people were harassed by petty officials. 
ee cry arose for a change, even for reappointment of Wazir 

unnu: 
Badri dand tai Arjan wotsh 
Kashmir depan Wazir Punnu gotsh 

Badri is the senseless (bull) and Anjan his calf, Kashmiris 
cry: “We want Wazir Punnu.” 

In Kashmir proper the cleverest officer was Pandit Rajkak, 
from the traditional family of Kashmiri Pandit Dewans, the Dhars. 
Besides having great wealth, he was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the affairs of the Valley. Though oppressive, he managed well 
his farm of revenue from shawl tax, or Dag shawl. 

His son Pandit Ramju, a leading man among the Kashmiri 
Pandits, wielded not only power but was well versed in revenue 
business and proficient in the French as well as the English 
languages. 

: igpointehents to the old order of sub-ordinate posts were 
obtained either through interest or by right of inheritance.* A 
salary of Company’s Rupee 8 a month was regarded as good pay 
for an ordinary beginner, but if he came of an old stock he would 
neither take nor be offered so little. In each family of Pandits, who 
had almost the monopoly of sub-ordinate posts, one man would 
usually be found in the service of Government, assisted by his 
brothers or other near relatives, though the latter got no pay from 
the Treasury. Hence the families of those who assisted hin 
dependent on the office holder’s earnings, the result of ae ae 
that the latter with many mouths to feed resorted to pecu oe 
increase an income that would suffice only for his own immediate 
wants.” : : 5 

Another factor which sony e ee ee see . a 
servant and forced him to resort to shaq} ees 
alary, whether in cash or kin 
The system has becn explained by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 


Speical Duty, in his report dated the 25" 
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“The following authorities and offices are connected with 
this system: 

First: The Governor, Dewan Badrinath. 

Second: The financial Commissioner, an imitation of the 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. The office is at present 
held by Hadi Husain, a superannuated Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner who has lately entered the Maharaja’s service. 

Third: The “Nizamat” or Treasury Office, in charge of Wazir 
Punnu, ex-Governor of Kashmir, on his factotum, Mian Laldin, 
one of the most intriguing and unscrupulous rascals that even 
Kashmir can produce. This office is one of great importance for 
no order, not even of the Prime Minister himself, can be cashed 
without the signature of Punnu or Laldin. 

Fourth: The Dewani Daftar. This is the office of Revenue 
Accounts. Its duty is to receive reports of outstandir.g balances 
from the tehsildars, and submit them for the orders of the Governor, 
who hands them over for realisation to the Financial 
Commissioners. He in his turn registers the names of defaulters 
and issues “tankwas” or cheques upon them for the purpose 

thereafter described. Accounts agree that the tehsildars habitually 
keep back a part of the collections, enter false balances against 
the Kardars, Mirchaudris, Muqdams and Zamindars. The 
supposed defaulters have rarely any property to fall back upon, 
and consequently they are for the most part hopelessly in arrears. 
The Dewani Dafftar is now presided over by Pandit Badrinath, 
‘lately Tehsildar of Gujranwala. 

2. Now the recipients of salary may be divided into the 
following classes: 

First : Those who have command of incomings such as the 
Wazir Wazarat and can help themselves. These are the 
most fortunate. 

Second: Those who are privileged to get their pay by orders from 
the Nizamat on the cashiers of the treasury. The troops are 
paid in this way, though kept for months, and sometimes 
as in Ladak, for years, in arrears. There are a few other 
powerful servants who will not tolerate irregularits that 
affect their pockets. Though these latet may have to wait 

_ two or three months, they get their dues with fair 
punctuality. But even here deception are not unknown, 
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for it is said that varying si ; 

addressed to ‘Nizamat! ee eee My REN? 

to be carried out or otherwise. are Intended 

Third : Those who have not the privilege of the second class, and 
they may be subdivided into who have influence, and those 
who have no influence. 

3. “The third of the foregoing classes comprises the bulk of 
Maharaja salaried officials, and in rreference to the. payment (or 
more frequently non-payment) of their salaries the following 
procedure is observed. An officer to whom pay is due submits a 
petition to the Governor who passes the claim on to the Nizamat. 
The Nizamat after examination issued a ‘tankhwa’ on the Financial 
Commissioner. The Financial Commissioner exchanges this for 
one of his own ‘tankhwas’ on a registered defaulter. If the claimant 
be influential, he is referred to a solvent defaulter, if not his chances 
are poor. He is not helped by the State. He must adopt is own 
measures for realising his claim. His is often glad to compound 
for 50 per cent with the defaulter. He frequently has to wait for 
years before touching his money, though by dint of bribing he 
may succeed in inducing the “Financial” clerks to enter the name 
of a more hopeful subject on his ‘tankhwas.” This mode of realising 
government balances is more ingenious and complicated than 
successful. It relieves the State of much trouble, but at the expense 
of public officers.” 

By the end of the Century the entire system of public 
administration was showing signs of collapse under its own 
weight. On the one hand the people were harassed not only due 
to extortionist taxation but the oppressive exactions of the State 
servants. On the other the officers managed to falsify the accounts 
to the detriment of the state revenue. 

What exposed the old system to ridicule and led to a 
demand for change, was the frequent cantact and official 
corresponding with British administration in the canen 
State of Punjab. The Maharaja was often admonishe y e 
Viceroy and other high one the Core aa ere ia to 

i reform of the administrative nery 
See pce fees of several public ee pa ae 
; ese he en 
the res for retest ee inte ae to defray the ae of 
education by an annual grant of Rs. 9¥, 
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publishing translations of books teaching the European sciences 
and also standard works in Sanskrit and Arabic. Treatises on 
history, physiology, chemistry, astronomy, civil engineering, and 
various brances of mathematicl science, were thus placed within 
the reach of the student. The work of translaction was 
superintended by Babu Nilambar Mukerhee, M.A.B.L, the Chief 
Justice of Sringar. Schools for instruction is Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian were established at certain places in the provinces of 
Jammu and Kashmir.” 

Dispensaries for the European and Unani system of 
medicine were likewise established, as also a postal system during 
summer maintained at the expense of the Kashmir Government 
between Murree and Srinagar for the convenience of European 
residents and visitors. 

The postal establishment maintained by the British 
Government at Srinagar was limited to a deputy postmaster and 
clerk, with a staff of delivery peons. 

Babu Nilambar Mukherjee was also responsible for 
introducing modern education, setting up the Silk industry and 
carrying out judicial reforms. He held the post of legal Member of 
the Maharaja’s Council with great dignity. Later he secured the 
services of a number of efficient Bengalis like R. Mukherjee, Dr. 
A. Mitra, etc, who set up new or reorganised the existing 
departments for the welfare of the people. 

All these public welfare departments absorbed a large 
number of offices and sub-ordinate staff trained in modern office 
management and accounting. It was obvious that the medievalistic 
pattern of administration which was in a shaky and crumbling 
state had to be replaced by a system situated to modern conditions. 


MILITARY ORGANISATION 


Maharaha Gulab Singh was perhaps the last of the Indian 
Princes to have carved out an independent State for himself out 
of the wreckage of the Sikh kingdom of the Punjab. He was able 
to do so not only with his political sagacity but with a well- 


equipped and trained army raised from the virle Dogras of Jammu 
and adjoining territories. 
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After acquiring Jammu as his fief from Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1820, he devoted his time and resources to expanding it, 
particularly towards the north. He brought under subjugation the 
small hill states like Rajuri, Poonch, Kishtwar and later. his forces 
under the able command of General Zorawar Singh conquered 
Ladak, and territories beyond it. 

Nearly all his major military expeditions to Ladakh and 
Gilgit, Yasin and Astore passed through and were sustained with 
supplies from the Kashmir Valley, even before he obtained its 
possession in 1846. 

The people of Kashmir were hence familiar with the role 
they were destined to play in maintaing his army--providing 
supplies at low rates, transporting luggage to distant and 
inhospitable regions by forced labour or begar. Though debarred 
from recruitment to the army, they had yet to bear the brunt of its 
maintence both in peace and war. In return, however, they 
secured peace and freedom from loot and massacre by the tribes 
of Khakhas and Bombas of the Jhelum valley beyond Baramulla 
and of the tribes inhabiting the frontier regions. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh’s forces entered Kashmir valley 
immediately after the Treaty of Amritsar was signed. A few 
regiments under Wazirs Lakhpat and Ratnoo took possession of 
the Hari Parbat fort and adjoining areas. But the last Sikh Governor, 
Sheikh Imam-ud-Din gave them a stiff resistance and would not 
allow them to obtain peaceful possession of the Valley for their 
master. A detailed account of these events has been given in the 

itical Developments. 5 
OL Ranke pie of the Seeneah and efficiency of the Maharaja's 
regiments can be had from the observations of H.M. este 
who in his Note dated 11" November, 1846, wrote that on : 
visit to the Hari Parbat Fort accompanied by Wazir Ree a 
Col. Mathra Das, he found the soldiers about half and joel ee 
and Dogras. They were generally fine, stout soldierly ee ce 
as much so aS any with Sheikh Imam-ud-Din, and scarcely inferi 
to the average of the troops of the Lahore Durbar. : ie 

“The natural position of Hari Purbat is very strong, 

“ flimsy and ill laid-out and guns can 
remarks, “but the works are J 
only be worked from below the body of the place. 
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The besieged forces of Wazir Ratnoo had four guns; one 
an old brass 16 or 18 pounder, and three small ones--5 and 2 
pounders. One of the latter and a mortar were taken in a sally 
during the early part of the siege by Coloney Mathra Das. There 
were three tanks for water in the Fort capable of holding water 
for 3 months for a thousand men. By a determined sally, water 
could always be procured from the city lake or the wells under 
the fort. 

Apart from a standing army paid and accoutered by the 
Maharaja, he experimented with the medieval mode of securing 
armed aid from his vassals in times of need. 

In his book of Regulations he maintains that some of his 
zamindars held their lands on advantageous terms and these in 
cases of emergency, he summoned for service. “In my own 
country,” he declared, “every man is a Seelah-posh or bearer of 
arms. | deal liberally with them in the matter of revenue and call 
upon them in the hour of need.” 

He gave two rupees as rusud or allowance per man to the 
soldies when called on to the field: from the Sultans of 
Muzufferabad--500, Doputtah 300, Kathai--300, Uri--200, 
Karnah--300, Rajas of Buniar--50, Dunah and Kot--250, Chikar 
& Dunnah--300 and from Muzuffar Khan and Haibat Khan, 
Machipura--250. 

But the system did not work satisfactory, the hill chiefs 
being not amenable to discipline and hence Maharaja Gulab Singh 
and his successors devoted their attention to keep their standing 
army trim and active. 

The scale of pay allowed by Maharaja Gulab Singh to 
solderis and officers of the Regular Regiments was 7 to 8 rupees 
of the Srinagar mint per mensem; and of the Irregular Force 5 
and 6 rupees per mensem. 

The pay of Officers, regular or irregular was: 

Commandant - Rs. 2 per diem 
Colonels -- Rs. 4 per diem. 

The pay of the Sowars of Irregular Cavalry was Rs. 18 per 
mensem. There were Sowars whose horses’ corn and forge was 
found by the Government. They were paid from Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 
per mensem: The Sowars of the Bodyguard regiment were paid 
Rs. 1000/- to Rs. 2000/- per annum.” 
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The mettle of the Jammu forces 
performance of the contin 
Delhi to help the British 
Mutiny in 1857. 

The contingent under the command of the heir-apparent 


Ranbir Singh and Dewan Hari Chand consisted of about. 2,600 
men. 


was proved in the 
gent sent by Maharaja Gulab Singh to 
troops in their siege of Delhi during the 


The officers consisting of three Colonels, three 
Commandants and six Adjutants, and their soldiers were 
according to the assessment of Mr. Brandreth, Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, Punjab among the most faithful and best 
tried of the Jammu forces. All the men, with the exception of a 
few Afghans, acting as orderlies, were Dogras, i.e. Hill Rajputs of 
the same class and country as the Maharaja himself. Though not 
having the brawn and height of the Sikh soldier, these Rajputs 
were well-known to make intelligent and good troops. As 
marksmen they had considerable reputation.® 

At a review held in honour of the Chief Commissioner of 
Punjab, the infantry marched past with the “burmar’, a long 
musket with a flint lock, which covered a considerable distance, 
and with-swords. They had, however, no bayonets, and therefore 
were not fit to resist a formidable attack of cavalry. The guns were 
well horsed and equipped. The Cavalry was the most showy, but 
least serviceable of the three arms. Each Swivel gun (Sher-bucha) 
was carried by two Rajputs: and, as they passed in review, the 
Chief Commissoner could not but think that had native soldiers 
of the British army been required to carry such heavy weapons, 
many would have demurred. The Rajputs, however, stepped out 
vigorously and lightly, apparently proud of their burden. All the 
soldiers were sufficiently clad. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh paid special attention to the 
equi k d training of his army. During the 

quipment, unkeep an gc ; . sae, 
campaigns against Gilgit, Chilas and Yasin, his forces gaine 
significant victories. ; 

Girdlestone witnessed a parade of the Jammu garrison on 
30° April, 1871 along with the Maharaja. “The a eee of ee 
for each regiment,” he observes, “the cleanliness of so oe in . 
persons, arms and accoutrements, and the regularity of their step 
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were in marked distinction to the slovenly appearance which the 
armies of so many native States present.” 
The total number of all Arms in 1863 was: 


Infantry -- 10,688 
Regulars Cavalry -- 1, 891 
Artillery — 5, 694 
Irregulars — 12, 810 


They were distributed all over the State to garrison the 
various forts and guard the frontier stations. Two thousands three 
hundred and sixty-eight foot soldiers were employed in Gilgit and 
Ladak and in garrisoning the Forts of Chiles and Hussora. The 
main forces were stationed in Jammu and Srinagar Contonments. 

There were 15 Regiments of Regular Infantry, one of 
Sappers, and a Muzhubee Company in Kashmir, employed in 
garrisoning the Forts of Hari Parbat, Shergarhi, and others in 
collecting revenue. 

In Jammu there were: 

19 Regiments of Infantry, Regulars 
2 Regiments of Cavlry 

The Maharaja took pride in his Army, which presented a 
very fair appearence. The men were recruited from the Jammu 
hills, Punjab and Hindustan. There were some Regiments of 
Gurkhas, whom the Maharaja had persuaded, by grants of land, 
to settle in his territory; and from Baltistan and the north-west 
frontier a fair body of soldiers were recruited for the Army. 

The standard height for natives of the State was fixed at 
five feet seven inches, but for non-State subjects who wished to 
enter the Maharaja’s Army, it was fixed at five feet ten. But these 
men were not enlisted with out giving some kind of security or 
regerence. 

The pay of a foot soldier for the first year was five Chilkee 
Rupees per mensem, but only for 11 months in the year; in the 
second year it was raised to six Chilkee Rupees. Old sepoys, who 
had done good service, were rewarded by having their pay raised 
to as high as Rupees ten. 

Every soldier received rations, for which Rupees two per 
mensem were deducted; a discount of six pie per Rupee was taken 
by the Duftree, and deductions were made from pay for clothing 
and for wedding presents (Tumbol) to the royal family. In 1870 
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the pay of the sepoy was increased fr i 
om six and seven to ni 
rupees a month out of which five rupees were deducted for ae 
and eauinmett which was later reduced to four rupees 
e troops were paid up half-yearly, si in 

and advances were frequentiy meme, hice 

The pay of the Commissioned and Non-commissioned 
Officers, varied, but generally was as follows: 


Chikee Rs 
Colonel == 150 
Commandant -- 60 
Adjutant _ 50 to 45 
Subedar -- 2D) 
Jemadar -- 15 
Havildar -- 12 
Naik -- 10 


The commandants of Regiments could fine, flog, or 
imprison, for short terms, military offences; but for heinous crimes 
the orders of the Maharaja had to be taken, who reserved to himself 
the power of dismissal from the Army. 

Furlough was granted for 40 days in each year, or if a 
Regiment was on service, a fourlough of one month for each year 
that it had been engaged was granted. Pay was given whilst the 
men were on furlough; but if a soldier overstayed his leave by 
more than six months or deserted, he had on his return to 
commence again as a recruit on Rupees five per mensem. One 
anna per diem was deducted when a soldier was absent on sick 
leave.» 

There were two kinds of musket used, one with a sword, 
another with a bayonet. These muskets were manufactured in 
the State, by very clever workmen. 

The uniform differed in different Regiments; some were a 
close imitation of the British uniform in colour and cut. ~ 

The Artillery was horsed with Yarkand ponies, strong, 
active animals. All the trappings and fittings, were in imitation of 
British Artillery. The Maharaja had 63 Field pieces. Cavalry was 
only used at Jummoo, and was of the irregular character. 

The Maharaja supplied grain to all his forts and troops, 
and for this purpose kept up an army of 2,000 ponies, which 
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carried rice from Srinagar to Ladak, and to all parts of the territory. 
There were three Magazines, one at Jammu, another at Fort 
Bahoo, and a third at Hari Parbat, in Sringar. Saltpetre was 
manufactured at Akhnoor, Jusrot and other places in the Jammu 
territory; and a coarse kind of gunpowder was made in large 
quantities. 

Besides the 2,000 ponies belonging to the Maharaja, the 
mules and ponies of the trades were seized when required, and 
the system of Beggar prevailed here, as in all the hills. When so 
employed the coolies always received russud or rations. 

By 1871 the regular army grew to over 20,000 men, with 
sixteen batteries or artillery, of which two were horsed. The 
cavalry, which was used principally as His Highness, escort and 
was mostly stationed near Jammu, consisted of two regiments. 
The infantry numbered 24 regiments of the line, and there was 
one regiment of sappers and miners. 

To each infantry regiment was attached a certain number 
of small pieces of artillery called Zamburas (little wasps), sherbachas, 
and baghbachas (lion and tiger cubs).* 

When moving about from one part of the State to another 
the expenses of the sepoys were small, as they. were accustomed 
to live at free quarters on the inhabitants. 

There was very few Kashmiris in the army, which was 
mainly composed of Dogras and Punjabis. The Mohammadan 
portion was likewise recruited from the Punjab, and some 
regiments were composed of Gilgits and Astoris. The officers were 
chiefly from the State. 

Kashmiris of all classes were debarred from being recruited 
to the army being dubbed as non-martial. Earlier the policy was 
systematically followed by the Mughals, the Afghans and the Sikhs. 
The martial spirit of the Kashmiris was originally killed by the 
Mughals who had to face a very tough resistance from the 
Kashmiris soldiers during their several attempts to occupy the 
Valley. The sustained resistance to the Mughal army even after 
the annexation of the Valley to their Empire, forced them to station 
according to Abdul Fazl, 4, 812 cavalry and 90, 400 infantry in 
1954 eight years after the conquest of the Valley.” By and by it 
was considerably reduced. The Afghans who had 20,000 soldiers 
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in Kashmir at one time, reduced it to mer: 


1783. e 3,000 horse and foot in 


In 1835* the Sikh garrison of 
: 3 the Valle 

consisted of two regiments of infantry, of Jomiclereee “h ae 
hundred men. EMOTES 

What little remained of the fichti iri 

: : ghting spirit of the Kashmiri 

was the sling which Forster Says was their national wea = aa 
which they used with deadly effect.» E 


List of Forrts and their Garrison, in the Province of Kashmir in 


1871 

S.No. Name strength Remarks 

of of 
Fort Garrison 

1. Hari Parbat 411 A strong fort, built of or 

Nagar Nagar masonry: it has a double 
row of fortifications: the 
inner one is called Hari 
Parbat and the outer one 
Nagar Nagar. 

2. Sopore 172 This is a masonry fort, 
situated on the banks of the 
river; it contains the Tehsil 
building. 

3.Baramulla 9 This isa masonry _ fort, 
and contains the Tehsil 
building. 

4.Chogul -— A small mud fort, 
garrisoned by a few 
sepoys from the garrison of 
Fort Baramulla, to which 
it is sub-ordinate. 

5.Shukkergurh 198 A masonry fort, situated on 
the banks of the river 
Jhelum. 

6.Nowshehra 11 A small mud and masonry 


fort, situated on the banks 
of river Jhelum. 
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7.Gaureegurh 


8.Uri 


9.Kathai 


10.Dopatta 


11.Chikar 


14 
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A small mud and masonry 
fort situated on the banks of 
river Jhelum. 

A masonry fort, situated on 
the banks of the river: it 
formerly belonged to Raja 
Jubbar Khan and Nawab 
Khan, sons of Raja Mozaffar 
Khan. The villages 
depending on the fort are 
still in the jager of the Raja, 
subject to the payment of a 
nuzerana (contribution). 

It formely belonged to 

Raja Sultan Mahomed 
Khan,.son of Sultan 
Zuburdust Khan, but the 
villages attached thereto 
are still in the jageer of 

that Raja. It is a masonry 
fort. 

This is a masonry and mud 
fort, situated on the banks 
of tributary of the Jhelum: 
it formely belonged to 
Sultan Atta Mohamed 
Khan, son of Sultan Nasir 
Ali Khan. Some of the 
villages attached to it are 
still in the jageer of the 
Sultan. 

A masonry and mud fort, 
formely in charge of Raja 
Mohabut Khan, son of 
Sultan Abdula Khan, and 
some of the villages 
attached to it are still in his 
jageer. 
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12.Dunnah ss 


13.Muzaffarabad 116 


14.Karnah 82 
15.Hairapore = 
16.Shupian cS 
17.Shardi 52. 
18.Sheopora a 
19.Gurbooz 8 

- 20.Kargil 25 
21.Seroo 8 
22.Dras 26 
23 .Iskardoo 95 
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This is a small fort, 
garrisoned by a detachment 
from Chikar. 

This is a large masonry fort, 
situated on the banks of a 
tributary of the Jhelum. It 
formerly belonged to Raja 
Rehmutolla Khan. 

A masonry fort, which 
formely belonged to Raja 
Sher Ahmad Khan, son of 
Raja Mansoor Khan. 

A small mud fort, 
garrisoned by a few 

sepoys. 

This is a small mud Tehsil 
building garrisoned by the 
sepoys of the Nizamut and 
Bheem battalions. 

A masonry fort in the 
Kashmir valley situated on 
the Chilas road. 

A small mud and masonry 
fort, subordinate to Chilas, 
and situated on the Chilas 
road. 

This is a small masonry fort, 
situated on the Gilgit road. 
A small masonry fort, 
situated on the Ladak road. 
A small mud and masonry 
fort, situated on the Ladak 
road. 

A small masonry fort, 
situateed on the Tibet road. 
A large masonry fort, in the 
Baltistan District, situated 
on the Gilgit Road. 
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24.Hussora 100 A masonry fort, situated on 


a river on the borders of 
the Gilgit and Baltistan 
territory. 


25.Bhunji = A masonry fort, situated on 


the borders of Gilgit, and 
subordinate to Hussora. 
Total 1, 611 


Note:- Besides, there is another fort within the town of 


Srinagar, called Shergurhi, situated on the banks of the river. 


ii) 
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The New Set-up--Civil and 
Military 


THE INHERENT WEAKNESSES and shortcomings of 
Kashmir’s antiquated administrative machine, were fully exposed 
when the Government and people had to face an emergency--the 
devastating famine of 1878-79. 

The officials, used to peculation and extortion of iniquitous 
taxes from the emaciated and impoverished peasantry, lost their 
nerve at the very first sign of the coming holocaust. Every step 
they took to save of the calamity proved a wrong one. For instance 
the demand for the last particle of grain from the harvested crop 
in order to replenish the empty state granaries, and prohibit its 
removal to places of shelter till the demand was met, was 
disastrous. For, with prolonged rain and snow, winter set in early, 
and a full rice crop lying on low ground and under open skey 
rotted until more than half of it was lost. 

Seized by panic the officials, petty or powerful, concerned 
with the collection of revenue in kind, began to appropriate for 
themselves and their kin, whatever little grain they could lay their 
hands on. The poor peasants were thus left without even a handful 
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of their own grain to face the dreadful months of the coming 
winter.” 

And when the famine raged with all its fury the officials, 
alarmed at the sight of starving people, ordered to sell on ration 
tickets the little grain reserved for seed from the state store houses. 
These were exhausted in no time. The rest of the story is dreadful- 
-starvation and widespread moretality. Towns and villages wore 
a deserted and ruined look and by the time the famine was over 
in 1885, Kashmir had lost three-fourths of its population. 

When the news of the catastrophie filtered through to the 
Punjab, the Kashmir Government with its outdated and corrupt 
administration was held responsible for the terrific loss of life. 

The Anglo-Indian press in their denunciation of the 
Kashmir officials, demanded the immediate appointment of the 
Resident in Kashmir, with powers to bring about drastic change 
in the administration and to run it on British Indian lines. Ironically 
the British were equally responsible for the calamity. When the 
famine was at its worst and the Maharaja was making frantic 
efforts to procure grain from Punjab mandis for relief to the famine- 
stricken people, the British refused the supply of labour to carry 
the stocks over the passes, because they were at that time busy in 
preparing themselves for war with Afghanistan.” And yet they 
used the tradgedy as a handle for pressing the installation of the 
Resident to overhaul and modernise the State administration! 

But the basic motive was the desire to control the affairs of 
the State for furthering the Imperial interests. Wrote Lord Ripon 

. in his note dated 7" April, 1884 to the Secretary of the State for 
India in London, “It is a measure which may be called for, not 
merely by the need for assisting and supervising administrative 
reforms, but also by the increasing importance to the Government 
of India of watching events beyond the North-Western frontier of 
Kashmir.”* 

But Maharaja Ranbir Singh stoutly resisted the planting 
of the Resident at his Court. The British, however, immediately 
after the end of the famine, made elaborate plans to install one 
after the Maharaja’s death, which occurred in 1885.“ 

The new Maharaja, Pratap Singh, was on his accession to 
the Gaddi faced with a fait accompli. The Resident immediately 
appeared on the scene and began to advise him to replace the old 
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system of administration with a modern one on the lines of the 
administrative machine in British India. 

Sensing danger to his own position as the Maharaja, he 
came forward with a package of various reforms he intended to 
introduce in different fields of administration. The first was land 
and revenue settlement. For this he requested the Government of 
India to lend him the services of an experienced Settlement Officer. 
The outcome was the appointment of Wingate who was succeeded 
by Lawrence. To ward off the threat of posting of a British army 
contigent in the Valley, he undertook to build a cart road to 
Rawalpindi to make it easy for the British troops stationed there 
to move in, should a threat of invasion by the Tsarist Russia 
develop at any time.** He even undertook to build a railway upto 
Srinagar and requested the Government of India to appoint a 
survey team for this purpose. 

He appointed an eminent physician, Dr. A. Mitra, as Chief 
Medical Officer to set up hospitals and dispensaries in Kashmir. 

But these and other measures could not save him from being 
dispossessed of administrative powers. Notes condemning the 
State administration and the Pandits who dominated it, were 
procured from Wingate, Lawrence and Henderson to strengthen 
the Government of India’s case for deposing the Maharaja and 
itself as suming full powers of administration.” 

The story has been given in some detail in the chapter on 
“Poltical Events.” Here we may mention that from 1889 the 
Maharaja ceased to be the supreme head of administration. Though 
retaining his rank as Chief of the State, he had to refrain from all 
interference in the administration. Full powers of government 
were vested in a Council consisting of the Maharaja's brothers 
and three or four officials selected and appointed by the 
Government of India. But the Council had to exercise those powers 
under the guidance of the Resident. It could not take any step of 
importance without consulting him and he could over-rule any 
decision taken by the Council.* : : 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India thus began 5 
govern the State through the Resident with the help of the Counc 
comprised on the first instance of: 


Raja Amar Singh —.... President 
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Raja Ram Singh .... _ Commander-in-Chief 
of State Forces. 

Pandit Bagh Ram =...._ +=» Member 

Pandit Suraj Kaul ..... Member 


The President and members of the Council held 
independent charge of portfolios for day-to-day conduct of 
business and all important issues were referred to the Council for 
decision. 

The first task of the Council was the reorganisation of the 
administrative set-up. On closer examination it was found that 
the system as a whole and not the monopoly of jobs by one 
community was responsible for the ills that the State suffered from, 
hence the need for a drastic change. To bring the administrative 
system at par with one working in British India, it was thought 
essential to adopt English and Urdu as official languages. 

Till then Persian was the professed official language, but 
since so many of the high officials were Dogras. Dogree was used 
even for accounts and for all written documents submitted to the 
Mahraja. Even the Police and Revenue Regulations as also a few 
elementary books had been prepared in the same languge.” 

The change-over was therefore a harsh decision which the 
Council took with the approval of the Resident. It directly affected 
the erstwhile incumbents of government posts. Overnight they 
became jobless and even though they protested vehemently, the 
Government of India stuck fast to the decision.” 

The next step was to replace the Dafter-i-Diwani by an 
entirely new department of Accounts under a British Accountant- 
General. Here the old hands, mostly Kashmiri Pandits were 
discharged wholesale. The new Department, thanks to the British 
head, recruited a minimum number of non-Kashmiris at the level 
of clerks and managed with a skelton staff for a few years. By 
then a farily good number of Kashmiri Pandit boys had switched 
over to learning the English language in the Church Mission School 
and Mr.F.G.H. Anderson the new Accountant-General enlisted 
them as clerks in his office. 

This trend had been set earlier by Mr. Lawrence, the 
Settlement Commissioner, who had during his settlement 
operations realised that the Pandits were more sinned against than 
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sinning. In his confidential note dated 2" December, 1889 he put 
up a strong case for employment of Pandits* in the reorganised 
administrative set-up. Wrote he: 

“Tn a poor country like Kashmir the administration must 
be carried on through an indigenous agency. The Kashmir State 
cannot afford full state of Punjabi officials, and in any case it would 
be undesirable and most unpopular to turn the Pandits adrift. As 
the officials in Kashmir must be drawn chiefly from the Pandits, 
it seems essential that they should be trained, supervised and strictly 
disciplined. I have in a small way tried to experiment. This year I 
have employed over thirty Pandits as land surveyors. Only one 
them committed fraud, the rest have done their work neatly and 
accurately, and will continue to do work so long as they are 
carefully supervised. I would recommend some such system being 
applied to all revenue establishments in Kashmir.” 

Training institutes were accordingly set up both in Jammu 
and Srinagar for revenue staff from patwari level upwards to that 
of Tehsildar and it goes to the credit of far-sighted officials like 
Lawrence that local people were employed in the new Revenue 
Departments. 

Meanwhile several more departments came in for 
reorganisation, namely Forests, Public Works, Customs and Excise. 
New ones too under English officers came into being. These 
included Game Preservation, Railway Survey, Sericulture, etc. 

There was, thus, need for trained and skilled staff with a 
fair knowledge of English and Urdu. It was here that the powerful 
State Councillors ‘and their henchmen began to recruit in large 
numbers their relations and friends from the Punjab on the plea 
that trained hands were not available among the local people. 
Rangers and Conservators for the Forest Department, overseers, 
draftsmen, engineers, for the Public Works Department, physicians 
and surgeons for the Public Health and Medical Department and 
so on where imported from the Punjab and appointed to these 
lucrative posts. This in turn resulted in the appointment of lower 
cadre staff too from outside the State. The bested interests so created 
worked to the detriment of the people of the State. For, the change 
thus brought about amounted practically to replacement of the 
Dogra by the Punjabi regime.” However, education on modern 
lines was making rapid progress. In Srinagar were two schools, 
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the Mission School and the State School, which imparted education 
to the Kashmiris on the same lines as schools in India. 

The Mission School was originally founded by the Rev. J.S. 
Doxey in 1881. To begin with there were only boys in this school. 
By the spring of 1892, the number of boys on the roll rose to over 
500. In 1886, Dr. A. Mitra raised the status of the State School 
and introduced English teaching and instruction according to the 
University curriculum. 

In an educational Durbar held at Srinagar in 1894, it was 
reported that from 1890 the number of scholars in the State had 
increased to 288 of which 34 had passed the Middle School 
Examination. That year two boys had passed the Matriculaton 
examination of the Punjab University.* 

- A majority of boys began to leave the schools after passing 
only the Middle School examination thinking that they had 
established their undisputed claim on the State service by acquiring 
that much of English Education. But soon thanks to the Punjabi 
vested interests, they got disillusioned when they could not get 
even the posts of tehsildars and the like. With the growth of school 
and college education” this discontent gave rise later to a sizeable 
agitation by educated Kashmiris for recruitment of only State 
subjects to Government appointments. 

The reorganistation involved the adoption of modern 
system of office procedure—-writing notes and recording decisions. 
Accounting was systematised and annual audit enforced. This 
produced quick results. Most the offices, working under the 
-direction of British officers (whose number rose by 1904 to 44) 
showed remarkable progress.” Order was restored into the 
finances of the State; large arrears of pay due to the public officials 
and to the army were cleared and foundations were laid of a sound 
svstem of revenue settlement. 

The revised customs scheme introduced in 1901 showed a 
rise in customs revenue from Rs. 6,57,195 to 1901 to Rs. 8,35,830 
in 1902. This increase was due to better arrangements for the 
assessment of the customs duty, prevention of smuggling and the 
expansion of trade.* 

‘Similar success was achieved by the Forests, Public Works, 
Education, Public Health and Medical Departments and 
Industries. The overall picture is presented in the Financial Report 
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of the Accountant--General for the vear 1897-98. The actual 
ies oe year showed a small increase from a little over 
sole ive la i in 1896 to little over seven lakhs in 1897 while the 
actua expen iture had fallen from more than sixty-one lakhs to 
less than sixty lakhs during the year. 

The chief heads of the increased receipts, were, in the 
regular revenue-paying departments, viz; Land Revenue, Forests, 
Customs and Stamps. The Total financial results of the year 1897 
summed up in round figures were receipts sixty-seven lakhs 
against expenditure sixty lakhs.® 

By 1901-1910 the total revenue had risen to Rs. 1,13,66,000 
and expenditure To Rs. 1,06,13,000. The increased in expenditure 
was due to road building, electricity projects, expansion in 
education and medical aid.” 

An idea of the all-round progress made by the State under 
the new administrative set-up may be had from the following 
achievements: 

(a) the extention of the railway line to Jammu (Tawi) 

(b) the construction of cart-road to Kohala, near Muree, 
from Srinagar and of a similar Boad to Abbotabad 
from Domel. 

(c) the adoption of a regular accounts system under 
the control of a British Officer in the capacity of 
Accountant-General; 

(d) the substitution of the British rupee for the old 
Kashmir currency; 

(e) the introduction of an improved revenue system 
under the direction of a British Officer holding the 
appointment of settlement commissioner; 

(f) the inauguration of an improved Customs and 
Excise administration, ; 

(g) the introducation of the Imperial Postal and 
Telegraph system. 

Financially, the condition of the State was prosperous, the 
annual revenue having risen from 50 lakhs in 1891 to 89 lakhs in 
1903-04, while the trade with British India had greatly increased.®! 
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JUDICIAL 


Apart from the executive, the judical administration was 
also reorganised. Qualified Judges were appointed to preside over 
various Courts. Some of the abuses which were prevalent in the 
old set-up were checked or put a stop to. 

Summary trial of criminal and quick disposal of civil suits 
was replaced by the system followed by British India Courts. 
Judges and Migistrates were now required to record the 
proceedings and judgement in their own hands. 

Criminal cases which were previously disposed of without 
the court recording a single line in the form of a judgement, were 
now dealt with more attentively and a proper record of the 
proceedings was maintained. Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes 
as prevalent in British India were now followed by the State Courts 
too. Pleaders and adocates could be engaged by parties both in 
Civil suits and Criminal cases.” The Courts were made 
independent of the Executive and the judges were thus able to 
decide cases according to their conscience and fair play. 


MILITARY REORGANISATION 


With the assumption of full administrative powers by the 
Council under the direction of the Resident, the reorganisation of 
the State army received top priority. This was done in two phases- 
- the army as a whole, and a settled contingent for the Gilgit 
Agency. 

As its first meeting with the Viceroy at Lahore in 1889, the 
Council represented that the army expenditure was swallowing 
up nearly half the revenues of the State. A financial crises would 
result if measures were not speedily taken to reduce it. The revenue 
of the State was Rs. 60 lakhs of which Rs. 22 lakhs were nominally 
spent on the army. Apart from being a heavy burden on the State 
exchequer the outcome of this huge expenditure was most 
unsatisfactory. For, it was known that there were only 10,000 
men with the colours instead of the sanctioned strength (on paper) 
of 22,000’ and even those 10,000 were inefficient and 
undisciplined.* 
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' The Kashmir army suffered from want of control. Raja Ram 
Singh the State Commader-in Chief, was subject to no audit, nor 
were the mustor rolls ever checked. Consequently, Raja Ram Singh 
drew more than enough money to pay for 22,000 men; and though 
there was every reason to believe that no more than 10,000 existed 
the salaries were yet in arrears. : 

Therefore the Council begged the assistance of the 
Governent of India and suggested that a British Officer be 
appointed as a sort of Military Secretary to the Council, or to Raja 
Ram Singh, who would, subject to the orders of the Council, put 
the army administration in order.” 

In response to the strongly expressed wish of the Kashmir 
Council, the Viceroy placed at their disposal the services of Lt. 
Colonel Neville- Chamberlian as Military Secretary and adviser 
to the Council. 

Let. Col. Chamberlain’s direct relations were ordinarily 
with the Commander-in-Chief whose confidential adviser and 
assistant he was. And yet he was not his subordinate but an 
employee of the State Council whose authority in military matters 
was ordinarily delegated to the Commander-in-Chief. In the event, 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief being from any cause, 
prevented from attending to his duties, it was the Council that Lt. 
Colonel Chamberlian looked for his orders.® . 

Under the dirctions of Chamberlian, prompt and energetic 
measures were taken to reorganise the State forces on sound lines. 
After the reduction of “large masses of this armed rabble,” small, 
compact bodies of “well-trained, disciplined and regularly paid 
troops” came into existence. These regiments, called the Imperial 
Service Troops, trained by British officers, consisted of three 
regiments and a mule battery, in all two thousand men, mainly 
Gorkhas and Dogras. 

The rest of the State army regular as well as irregular, was 
also reorganised and trained on modern lines and in a short time 
the State could boast of an efficient and effective army fit to face 
any contingency. : 3 

Simultaneously the defence of Gilgit and its Agency came 
up for reorganisation. The Gilgit Agency was established in 1889 
in view of “the advance of Russia up to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
and the great development of her military resources in Asia. 
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Among the points requiring special attention were the northern 
passes of the Hindukush, “which afford a difficult but no 
impracticable route for a force large enough to cause excitement 
if nothing worse, in Kashmir and among the tribes of Bajour, and 
perhaps at Jalalabad and on the Punjab frontier. fe 

In a note dated 11" June, 1890, the Resident, Col. Parry 
Nisbet, wrote to the Government of India that in order to ensure 
the safty of the British Agent and to defend the Gilgit passes against 
the possible advance of small columns of Russians, to the Punjab 
through Chitral and Gilgit, the Kashmir Government was required 
to maintain a well equipped, well trained brigade at Gilgit. This 
would cost the State annually the sum of Rs. 5,99,708. With the 
cost of its equipment estimated at about Rs. 4,25,000 the total 
expenditure by the State would be Rs. 10,24,708.” 

The Government of India in their reply dated 16 July, 1890 
approved the Resident's proposal noting that “for the defence of 
the Gilgit frontier in accordance with the scheme in question the 
Kashmir Government will pay for the Gilgit frontier garrison, the 
Imperial Service regiments which will form its relief, the Imperial 
service cavalry, and a force of regular army, which appears to the 
sufficient for all the ordinary duties which will remain to the 
performed by Kashmiri troops. The general result of the 
reorganisation will be that the Maharaja would receive a far better 
return for the money and he could at all times rest assured that, 
with a property trained and equipped corps at Gilgit, the safty of 
the frontier of his State would be secured.” 

The relations between the British Inspecting Officer, the 
Resident and the Durbar were strictly defined by the Government 
of India, at the time of the reorganisation of the State Army. 

The chief Inspecting Officer was directly under the orders 
of the Government of India in foreign Department. It was his duty 
and that of the officers under him to instruct and supervise the 
Imperial Service troops of Kashmir. These officers could, however, 
issue no orders to the Durbar. They had on the contrary to act in 
communication with the Resident, and give full considerations to 
his view. The Resident had to give careful attention to the question 
whether, for financial or other reasons the proposals were in any 
given case unacceptable to the State Council, and how in 
comformity with the policy which the Govt of India had laid down 
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for his guidance, the views of the Durbar and the re 
the Chief Inspecting Officer could be reconciled .® 

This meant in so many words that whereas the control 
training and equipment of the State army was in the hands of the 
British through the Inspecting Officers and the Resident, the 
expenditure including the pay of the British Commanders and 
advisers was to be borne by the State exchequer. 

In a few years time the re-organised State army, along with 
contingents of Imperial Service troops saw active service in Hunza 
Nagar, Chitral and Black Mountain wars. Later State contingents 
were employed in several N.W.Fronteir expeditions. In the first 
World war, the state units won laurels in German East Africa, 
France and Middle East, and established traditions of bravery, 
comradeship and discipline.” 


quirements of 
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because. in a certain family the profession of teaching is hereditary-- 


Girdlestone Memorandum, p.9. 


INA: Foreign: Sec, E, Feb, 1890, 106-110. 
An idea of how Punjabis were inducted into the Kashmir Government 


Service can be formed by a confidential d.o. letter to Secretary, Government 
of India from Lt. Col. J.Ramsay, C, I. E, Resident in Kashmir, dated the 14% 
February, 1910. 

“Lala Bhavani Das, late Revenue Minister, is said to be the son of a man 
who actually drove donkeys for a livelihood. I am told he has planted 
about 55 of his relations in the State.” 

In a D.O. letter (Confidential) the Secretary to the Govt wrote to the 
Resident, (25" May, 1910) “It seems desirable to take steps to prevent 
any more of his relations obtaining employment in Kashmir, and to 
dispense as soon as possible with the services of some at least of the 
members of the 

family who are already employed there.” --[NA: Foreign: Internal--B: 
March, 1911—Nos. 342-47. 


. It is interesting to note that even at the stage of the establishment of the 


Council, a Kashmiri was appointed to a key post. Raja Amar Singh the 
President of the Council, insisted on the appointment of Pandit Anand 
Koul, the first Kashmiri to have learnt English from the British Missionaries 
as Sherif of his office. He had to take down the minutes of the Council in 
English for submission to the Resident. When the customs and Excise 
Department was reorganised by Sir E. Todhunter, the later asked for the 
Pandit’s services to assist him. After the reorganisation of the Department 
Sir Tohhunter, put him in charge of the Jammu Division and himself looked 
after the Kashmir Division. 


. --Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, Oct, 25, 1894. 
. --In 1910-11, 2 High, 2 Secondary and 32 Primary Schools were opened. 


The Total number of educational instituations stood at 212--Jammu & 
Kashmir Administration Report 1910-57. NA: Foreign, Intl. B. June 1905, 
No. 816. 


. --Brief Report on the Working of Customs & Excise Department by K.B. 


Ghulam Ahmed Khan, Revenue Member State Council. 


. --Financial Report of the Jammu and Kashmir State, 1897-98. 
. —Ibid, 1909-10. 
. --Notes by E.G. Colvin, Resident in Kashmir. 


-- INA: Foreign, Intl B, November 1904, No. 330. 
--INA: Foreign, Sec, E, February, 1890, Nos 67.69. 


. --INA: Foreign, Sec, E, February, 1890 Nos. 85-99. 
 --The real move for re-organisation is apparent from the following: 

_ There is” the Viceroy said, an intention of bringing Kashmir army to a 
__ high state of military efficiency. I should think it was against our interests 
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to do so and at any rate, it is quite unnecessai , 
Kashmir army we whish to see really efficient ie ate pe 
Service.” 

--lbid. 

--[bid. 

--Bamzal, History p. 682. 


gent for Imperial 


_ --INA: Foreign, Sec. I, August, 1890, Nos. 9-16. 
. --lbid. 


--lbid. 
--Regimental History of the Jammu & Kashmir Rifles. 
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Revenue Settlement--Old 
System 


AS IN THE REST OF INDIA the immemorial tradition in 
Kashmir considered the entire land as Khalsia' or the property of 
the ruler. Of some portion of the Khalisa or State land, the sovereigns 
made grants in Jagirs to their favourites--official or non-official. 
Rest of the cultivable land was assigned to cultivators every year 
generally in proportion to the strength of the family or in any 
other manner the Kardar, or the official managing the cultivation. 
of the group of villages under his charge, thought fit. A Kashmiri 
cultivator had no right of ownership or even of occupancy over 
the land he tilled. His one concern was to get enough to eat and 
when he failed in one tehsil he betook himself to another. Most of 
the cultivatos had land which they had tilled only for a few years. 
Consequently hereditary occupants were few. In a highly fertile 
valley to find the peasantry roving from village was a clear sign 
that the administration was faulty. 

Again as in the rest of India, Kashmir’s entire economy 
depended on agriculture and land revenue was the major item of 
Government income. The insular character of the Valley invested 
the Government with an additional responsibility of providing 
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cheap grain to the non-agricultural population. What with the 
faulty system of land tenures and the tyrannous way of realising 
the revenue from farmers, Kashmir was now and then 
experiencing shortage of foodgrains. The ruler being the sole 
owner of land and master of his tenants-at-will, had to see that 
the non-agricultural population of the cities comprising 
government officials, armed forces, artisans and labourers was 
not left at the mercy of either the cultivators or unscrupulous 
dealers who were in the habit of cornering the grain. Thus came 
into being the State monopoly of the grain trade and the 
establishment of the rationing department for issuing ration cards 
to the non-agricultural population of the cities according to the 
number of members of a family. Kashmir has thus the distinction 
of being the first place where the rationing system-- now common 
all over the world--came into being. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh who inherited from the previous 
administrations a most unfortunage revenue system followed the 
same method of land allotment. This type of distribution of 
cultivable land was known as “nafre”. A “nafre” or unit 
comprising a man, his wife and grown-up child would be allotted 
four acres of irrigated land. The nim nafre or half unit, consisting 
of a man and his wife, would be given two acres of irrigated land. 
The “pao nafre” or quarter unit, a bachelor, received one-and-a- 
half acres of irrigated land. Dry and swampy lands had different 
units and were allotted to cultivators accordingly.” 

After the Kardar had made his annual distribution of the 
land, the village passed into the hands of a person known as 
shaqdar whose duty was to sit in the village and watch the crops. 
In a large village there would be several shaqdars, one to each 
threshing-floor. Over the shaqdars was an official known as 
sazawol. When the harvest-time came a regiment known as the 
nizamat paltan moved out into the villages to enforce the State’s 
claim, and this regiment was always supplemented by sepoys from 
the regular army.’ 

Of the harvested crop how much was the share of the State 
‘and how much was to be left to the cultivators had also an ancient 
history. In the time of the Hindus Rajas, i.e, till about the beginning 
of the 14" Century A.D, no more than a six of the produce was 
_ paid to the State. 
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The Mussalman Sultans, who succeeded, continued at first 
to collect at the same rate. The Mughal emperors of Delhi began 
gradually to make enhancements. Qazi Ali, one of the first Nae hal 

overnors of Kashmir fixed the revenue at 30,63,050 Phar ace 
and 14 traks. Taking the prices current for several years past, the 
Qazi struck an average of the aggregate, and the Kharwar in kind 
was ascertained to be equal to 29 dams and the Kharwar in money 
was fixed according to the former rate of 13 dams. This meant a 
great advantage to the farmer who, if he submitted the revenue 
in kind, would be credited at 29 dams, a Kharwar, while if he wished 
to pay in cash would have to pay only 13 dams. 

Asaf Khan would succeeded Qazi Ali, fixed the revenue 
at 30, 79,443 Kharwars, of which 10,11,330 '/, Kharwars were paid 
in money. “Although,” writes Abdul Fazl, “the revenue in 
Kharwars of Asaf Khan was in excess of that of Qazi Ali, yet 
calculated in money the receipts are less, because he estimated 
the Kharwar in money which was of lower relafive worth.” 

Later further enhancements to the State’s share began to 
be made gradually on the pretext that the population being 
divided into inhabitants of the city and of the villages, a sixth of 
the produce raised by the latter, supposed originally to suffice for 
the wants of the former (to whom it was sold by the rulers), and 
for the court officials also could not hold good because of the 
increase in the city population. Additions were made first of one 
trak per Kharwar then another trak and so on by a degree. From 
time to time the additions and the original share were consolidated 
into a revised share of the produce, and then a new start was 
made towards gradual enhancement. This continuing 
enhancement reached its climax under the regime of the Durannis 
by whose time half the produce in the case of rice, the staple of 
the province, had come to be regarded as the rightful share of the 
State, with the addition of as many as three to five traks depending 
on the amount of produce of the village.° 

However under the Sikh during the Governorship of Co. 
Mian Singh (1833-1841) the revenue rates of Kharif crop of sirkisht 
land was one half of produce as Government share plus five traks 
per Kharwar which was afterwards reduced to four. The 
Government share of the crop and the surcharge of trakee was to 
be paid in cash and kind in the ratio of 1:8. The farmer had to 
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deliver the grain in the city where it was taken from him at the 
rate of 15 traks the Kharwar and he was allowed something in 


addition to one trak for land and water carriage.® 
But that was not the end of the State’s demand. Besides 


the four traks of surcharge the cultivator had to part with a further 
quantity of grain from his share under the headings Khurch’ 
(expenses) and abwab (levies). There were : 


Rassudat 

A tax on fruit trees, willows, vegetables, etc, according to 
the quantity contained or produce in a village and varying from 
10 to 100 rupees per village. 


Tel-siah Chahar-Maghaz 

A tax on the produce of walnut trees, regulated by their 
bearing, amounting sometimes to 1000 or to 2000 nuts per tree, 
and commuted occasionally at a price of one rupee per six Kashmiri 
seers or 1500 walnuts. 


Russud-i-Kah 
A tax on straw at 1'/, rupees per 100 Khurros (sheaves). 
Sur-i-Dehi or Village tax 


For a small village one rupee, for large village two rupees. 


Rusoom-i-dufter 


Five rupees per 1000 Kharwars of grain. 
Russud-i-Shumagh Khubbal: Fodder tax for Government 
cattle and ponies. Two rupees per 1000 Kharwars. 


Thanadaree 

The perquisite of the police officer. For a small village one 
tupee, for large village 2 rupees. 

Sur-i-Suddee Jinse or Surcharge on taxes paid in kind; one 
Kharwar per 100 kharwars. 


. Set Fe 
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Chungee or Octroi 
Octroi Four traks per 100 Kharwars. 


Chaldari-Tax on boatmen 


The Government took 3 Munwattas in the Kharwar from 
the boatmen of the amount paid to them as boat hire by the 
Zamindars in transporting the grain of the government share to 
the city. 


Musadah 


A sort of interest paid by the Zamindars on seed advanced 
by Government which amounted to 6 Munwattas per Kharwar. 


Russud-i-deorhi and Boadkee 


Tax towards maintenance of the in-mates of the palace. 
Six traks per 100 Kharwars. ; 


Munwatee Tosha-Khana 1 Munwata per Kharwar 
Neem Manwattee Harkare Y2 Munwata per Kharwar 
Neem Manwatee Quanoongo Ye Munwata per Kharwar 
Tehsilder Jinst -- of a Munwata per Kharwar 
Shaqdar 1 Munwata per Kharwar 
Tarozdar VY) Munwata per Kharwar 
Sazowol Y% Munwata per Kharwar 
Tehweeldar 1 Munwata per Kharwar 
Knidmatgar-i-Kardar -- Munwata per Kharwar 


Paikisht and Naoabadi® 
The Government did not take trakee or khurch on the 
Government share for the first year, but after that as usual. 
Cotton, Mong, Maash-siah, Maash-safed, lobiyah, Kunzul, 
Tobacco, Zeerah-seah, red-pepper; of these the Government took 
share and 1 trak Khurch if the Zamindar found his 


a plain half 
d the seed, 3 traks 


own seed, otherwise if government provide 
khurch. 


Rubee Crop 
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In this harvest were produced barley, wheat, turnip, 
mustard seed, pulses, red peper, poppy seed, coriander. They were 
assessed in the same manner, as the above, namely ¥2 share and 1 
trak or 3 khurch, according as the zamindar found his own seed or 


otherwise.’ 
Revenue Collection of Sheikh Ghulam Mot-ud-Din’s Time. 


Khureef Crop 
Government share : Y2 
Trakee: sirkisht : 4 traks 
Paikisht : 2 traks 


This continued till the year 1845 when the Shiekh promised 
the zamindars a remission of two traks of the sirkisht trakee on 
condition of their increasing the cultivation to that extent in the 
year 1846. Agreements were written by the zamindars to this effect, 
but were not in any instance (it is asserted) acted upon. 

Mobiaya--In the year 1843, Ghulam Moi-ud-Din reduced 
the rate of mobaiya from 1:8 per Kharwar to 1:6, which remained 
the prevailing rate till 1865." 

Mobaiya Kardaree--The rate of this was one rupee per 
Kharwar, but in about 15 to 20 villages, where Col. Mian Singh’s 
rates prevailed 1:8 was still taken. 

The undermentioned crops were paid for at certain fixed 
rates per Kharwar. 


Rs As Pies 


Cotton per Kharwar 

Cotton in some districts per Kharwar 
Moong per Kharwar 

Mash, black & white 1 
Kurjid 

Lobiah 1 
Kutran 

Tobacco 

Tobacco in Kamraj 

Red Pepper 

Quince seed 

Honey 16 
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Radung 75 
Kala Zeera per 4 seers 1 


Rubee Crop 


The government took the ¥2 share and 1 trak khurch, where 
the seed was found by the zamindars, and three traks where it 
was found by government; when the amount of government share 
and a trakee, or full demand, was ascertained, it was commuted 
into money. 


Aw 
a 

> 
ae) 


Barley per Kharwar 

Wheat 

Turnip Seed 

Mustard Seed 3 
Pulse 

Coriander 

Poppy Seed 
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The complicated nature of taxes and the host of officials 
put in charge of their collection naturally led to corruption at all 
level. Ghulam Moi-ud-Din, found that great frauds were practised 
on the State by the officials. To check it the Sheikh evolved a novel 
but cumbrous remedy. 

The grain, as it was cut, was tied up into little sheaves 
(pulas) of the size which a man could grasp with his two hands, 
the fingers of the two meeting. It was the business of the village 
shaqdar, watcher of the crops, acting under the orders of the 
superior, the sazowol, to see that all the grain cut was so stored; 
and it was the business of the village patwart, the accountant, to 
number the sheaves in the different heaps. This being done, 
respectable men, especially chosen for the purpose by the governor, 
came round and took out of the heaps certain average sheaves, 
which were thrashed out in their presence, the produce weighed, 
and the total outturn of grain in the village thus estimaged. The 
process was called taskhis (assessment). By means of the data so 
acquired the total amount of grain due to the State from the circle 
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of villages under each kardar was estimated, and for that amount 
he was held responsible. This was the process uniformly adopted 
in the case of the rice crop, which was the stable of the province. 
With regard to the other crop the practice varied. In some tracts 
where wheat or barley or Indian cron was the staple, the tashkis 
was based on the amount these crops had yielded the previous 
year with such addition or subtraction as the character of the 


season seemed to warrant.” 


Maharaja Gulab Singh's time 

Maharaja Gulab Singh did not have the time and patience 
to make any sizeable improvement in the procedure followed by 
the Sikhs." He levied the Government revenue and other cesses at 
the same rates as prevailed in the time of Sheikh Moi-ud-Din and 
his son Sheikh Imam-ud-din.“ Though the pressure on the 
cultivators was comewhat relaxed with a few petty concessions, 
the complicated system of allotting land to the cultivators, of 
calculating the Government share of the produce and fixing the 
rate at which the grain was to be purchased or sold to the farmer, 
made it difficult to ascertain the truth or otherwise of a complaint 
of extortion or irregularity made by a zamindar. 

Immediately after Maharaja Gulab Singh’s taking 
possession of the Valley, the British Government of India advised 
him to simply the system of calculating and realising land revenue.'® 
Lt. R.C. Taylor was deputed by Lt. Col. H.M.Lawrence, the 
Resident at Lahore Court to make a study of the problem and 
‘Suggest improvements in the existing system. After a thorough 
and deep study of the systems as it prevailed in Kashmir, Lt. Taylor 
submitted to the Maharaja, a few suggestions which would 
alleviate the hardships of the ryot and at the same time yield better 
rervenue to the Government.’ 

__ After a good deal of discussion with the Maharaja and his 
officials, it was decided that the following two or three heads 
together with the trakee, should be condensed into one, and the 
whole reduced to 4 -- traks. These comprised all regular Khurch 
and Abwab running to as many as 23 items: the remaining 7 items 
being either separate taxes, or not affecting the zamindars. 

List of head of khurch, Abwab etc, which together with the 
trakee of 3 traks were condensed into one item of 4 -- traks. 
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1. Thanadaree 2. Russud-i-Shamagh-o-Khabbal 
3. Rusoom-i-dufter 4. Darogh-i-dufter 
5. Munwata Toshakhaneh 6. Neem Munwata Harkarah 
7. Neem Munwata 8. Shaqdar 

Tehsilder-i-Jinsi 
9. Sazawol 10. Tarozdar 
11. Tehvildar 12. Sur-i-Sudee Jinsi 
13. Chungee 14. Sur-i-Sudee Naqdi 
15. Annai 16. Yak Trakee 
17. Parwanah Nawisee 18. Surprust Khazanat 
19. Mohurana 20. Nuzrana Durbar Sahib 
21. Boadkee 22. Dewanee 
23. Deoree 


List of heads unaffected by this arrangement 

1. Russudat: A separate tax on fruit trees, vegetables etc. 

2. The Siah Chharmagazan, being a separate tax on walnut 
tree. 

3. Russud-i-Kah being a separate tax on straw. 

4. Sar-i-Dehee being a sort of nuzur to the Government and 
owner of the seal. 

5. Chaldaree and neem manwatee zari Murkab: As affecting the 
Tehweeldar and not the zamindar. 

6. Masudah: being a tax on grain advanced by Government 
for sowing and depending on the quantity received by each 
man. 

7. Rasum-i-Patwari and Neem Manwatee Qanoongo: These two 
officials were remunerated by the zamindars whose servants 
they were supposd to be. 

With regard to the system of mobaiya or relisation of a part 
of revenue in cash, it was agreed that to alter the mobaiya rates 
would be a measure of extreme danger, unless covered by a large 
- remission: the rates having been established over a long period of 
years and regulated entirely by the particular position and 
advantages or otherwise possessed by the cultivators of a district 
or village. It was, therefore, decided that these rates should be 
merely registered in order that future doubt and confusion might 


not occur. 
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In the case of districts immediately in the neighbourhood 
of the city, it was decided that the whole of the revenue be 
commuted and taken in cash. The established amount of mobaiya 
being first taken at the usual rates, the rest to be collected at a 
nerekh (price) of one rupee per kharwar. This was no hardship 
upon the cultivators of these districts who from that position were 
able to sell their grain advantageously. By husking and converting 
it into rice, they could obtain double the price for it. 

It appeared to be deseriable to reduce the numberous and 
confused rates of land and water carriage allowed to the zamindar 
to some more simple and general system. 

It was decided that the fixed carriage for the most distant 
illaga should be 3 traks, for 22 illaqas 2 traks, and for 12 illaqas 1 
trak. The revenue of the 3 remaining districts had always been 
collected in money. 

Thus instead of the complicated system of first deducting 
1 trak for Kussor-i-shali, and subsequently allowing something for 
carriage, the zamindar would retain his grain without subjecting 
it to intermediate deductions or pilfering by subordinate officials. 

The remission of revenue compared to the old system was 
certainly very small; but more could not have been obtained 
without forcing the Maharaja to act directly and thus raising a 
hornet’s nest around him by a host of disgruntled officials. He 
naturally looked upon the revenue as it then stood as good tanigible 
income, presenting no difficulties of collection and if oppressive, 
not made so by any act of his. 

Hence the Maharaja promised that in future there shall be 
no restrictions on the sale of Government rice, that the nerekh shall 
never exceed one rupee; and that the Government shall not direct 
the market with regard to price or sale and purchase of grain. 


Proclamation of 18472” 


In a Proclamation issued on 6'* September, 1847, 

incorporating the decisions arrived at the Maharaja laid down 

that the established amount to trakee together with all other abwab 

with the exception of the Rassud-i-Kah, suree dehi, rusoom-i-Patwari 

and quanoongo had been fixed at 4 traks and 3 munwatas. 
Everyone was to pay this amount and no more. 
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| The system for the Rubee crop was to remain uncharged; 
viz trakee as usual, the mobaiya remitted and the Government 
demand to be collected in kind. 

Since the heads of rasoom-i-shaqdar, rasoom-i-Sazawol 
tarozdar, tehwilder, kardar formerly received by those parties ha 
all been included in the Governmet trakee, a fixed blloveenee was 
to be made by Govt. for these officials in lieu of it. The Govt officials 
were, on no account, to demand anything in excess of the 4 traks 
and 3 munwata from the zamindars. 

The followed instructions with regard to collection of 
revenue from walnuts, fruits and other produce from land. These 
were simplified and rates fixed for every pargana. Though there 
was no reduction in revenue the regulations left no loopholes for 
dishonest officials to harass the zamindar. 

With regard to lands held by jagirdars and Dharmarthis, he 
accounced that whoever was in possession of a village in jagir or 
Dharmarth with his grant registered in Col. Mean Singh’s Records, 
it was to be released to him. 

In the case of lands held by the votaries or attends of 
Thakurdwars, Muafis, Takeas and the like, although such lands 
may not have been registered in any of the records, they were to 
be released to the extent of five Kanals; anything in excess of that 
was to be resumed. 

The whole of the grants made during the incumbency of 
Sheikh Ghulam Moi-ud-din and his son whether jagir or Dharmarth 
were to be resumed. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh 

With the exception of a slight reduction of 3 manwatas, 7 
seers, made later by Maharaja Gulab Singh, the system laid down 
in the 1847 proclamation continued to be in force till the year 
1860. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh soon after his ascension to the gaddi, 
made several experiments to improve the revenue assessment and 
to lighten the taxen burden on the cultivators. ‘But lacking 
competent and devoted staff to help him in this endeavour, he 
failed to bring any significant change. 
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Chakladars or Revenue farmers 

The first experiment was undertaken in 1860, when Diwan 
Kripa Ram, by the Maharaja’s orders, divided the valley of Kashmir 
into Chaklas, each containing several kardarships, and farmed the 
collection of the revenue in each Chakla to the Chakladar, In fixing 
the amounts of grain and money to be paid by the farmer, the 
average amount collected during the previous five years was taken 
as the basic, and in the most heavily taxed villages 7 ¥% seers per 
kharwar (i.e. 9.4 per cent) were remitted. The amount was fixed 
for three years, the farmer being left to share with the zamindars 
the profits from extention of cultivation. The lease was guarded 
by a code of regulations intended partly the interests of the State, 
and partly to protect the zamindar from extortion on the part of 
the farmer. Moreover, in each Chakla a thanadar was appointed 
for the protection of the zamindar if need be, against the Chakladar’s 
oppression. 

In the same year, 1860, an endeavour was made to bring 
again under cultivation the extensive areas that fallen into waste 
by promising to take no more than two-fifths of the normal dues 
of four years more. 

In 1863 the leases expired, and were renewed at, in general, 
somewhat enhanced rates, for three years more. But in 1863-64, 
and still more in 1864-65, the crops failed extensively, and in 
consequence the leases broke down. 

In 1866, the Governor, Diwan Kripa Ram, by the 
Maharaja’s orders, resorted again to the amani system. In 1867, 
the Maharaja himself gave out fresh leases of the same nature as 
those given in 1860, but fixed for five years, and as by this time, 
the advantages of the system were fully appreciated by the peasants 
the leases were generally accepted. The amounts of the leases were, 
moreover, less than they had been previously, being based on the 
principle that for the Spring crop exactly half, and for the autumn 
crop 10 out of the 16 traks in kharwar (i.e. 62 per cent) were to be 
taken. Nevertheless at the end of the three years of the lease, the 
farmers refused to hold the farms. In three parganas in which the 
farms were thrown up at the end of the first year, namely, Nagam, 
Vihu and Shopyan. Diwan Kripa Ram, as an experiment, granted 
leases at amounts fixed in money for one year to the village 
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headmen, whereas all the previous leases had been granted to 
outsiders. 

ae In 1870 the Maharaja instituted a settlement, department 
with instructions to measure the land. Little progress was 
however, made in this operation, and next year the Maharaja 
resolved no longer to delay the grant to each separate pe 
of a lease of his particular lands at an amount fixed in each and 
not liable to enhancement for three year. 

The assessment was done after gathering from the patwari’s 
papers the actual amount of each kind of grain that had been 
paid to the State, or to the State farmer, by each village for the 
previous 16 years. These were then commuted into cash according 
to the prices fixed by the Government from time to time. 

The product in rupees was then divided by 16, and a 
reduction was made by sixth or a fifth, or a fourth of the amount 
in accordance with the particular circumstances of the cash 
assessment of the village, and after the headmen had affixed their 
mark in token of acceptance, responsible officials were dispatched 
into the interior to apportion the total assessment of the village 
among the different zamindars. This was a laborious task, the 
process adopted in assessing the village being repeated in all its 
stages, in each case.” 

The zamindars being for the first time free to sell their grain 
to whomsoever they pleased, demanded at first prices higher than 
those which had upto that time been arbitrarily fixed by the 
Government. But the amount of grain thrown on the market soon 
lowered the prices. The zamindars, even resorted to the State 
bankers and sold their grain at the rates which had been used in 
calculating the assessment. 

One of the consequences of this reform most appreciated 
by the people was the complete cessation of the functions of the 
shagdar, the sazawol and the tarozdar. The outburn of grain in each 
village was reckoned by the zamindars themselves, and entred into 
the patwari’s books.” ao 

In 1873-74, the village contracts seem to have been divided 
up into “asamiwar khewats,” or cultivators’ accounts, and either 
produce or cash was taken from each man. In 1875, the harvest 
was a bad one, and the State took two shares of the produce and 
left only one to the cultivators. Next year fresh contracts were 
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0 either with Mukadams, Kardars, or cultivators, and 
two traks per kharwar were again added to the assessment, besides 
an aggregate tax of Rs 9-12-0 per cent if paid in cash, or 1 kharwar 
and 12 traks per hundred kharwars if paid in kind.” 

In 1877, the scarcity conditions appered leading to the 
devastating famine of 1878-79 and the new contracts broke down 
completely.” whatever the State could collect was in kind only. 
This partically continued till 1880, when a new assamiwar khewat 
was made, based upon previous years’ collections, as estimated 
in cash, but payable according to cultivators’ ability either in 
produce or cash. This khewat or cash settlement with an addition 
of 20 per cent rice straw and a surcharge of Rs. 8 on the cash 
settlement of 1880, was supposed to be valid till 1886.” 

The so-called cash assessments of popularly known as 
asamiwar khewat, when cosely srutinised revealed several 
anomalies. It was puzzling how a cultivator could work on his 
field loaded as he was with a crushing burden of taxes. To take 
half of gross produce, and added to it 4 traks per kharwar, making 
it to three-fifths of the bulk of the gross produce, to add 57 per 
cent under the name of taxes of all kinds, and further to exact 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, etc, ought, when the claims of village 
servants and rapacious officials had been satiffied from the 
attenuated balance, to leave the cultivator with literally nothing. Yet 
there were villages very comfortably off, and paying the demand 
in full pretty easily. The reason? The actual collections of 1877 
and 1878 on which the taxes were calculated were below the 
average owing to the famine, so that with all these additions to 
the half-produce, the resultant assessment was not oppressive.” 

There were other ways and means by which a clever 
Mukadam would manage to get the tax burden lightened. Fixed 
prices for produce enabled a Tehsildar to manipulate the incidence 
of the assessment. The price of shali had been kept below what it 
would in many years rise to. 

If a cultivator had to pay 100 rupee chilki it made an 
enormous difference whether 50 kharwars of shali at Rs 2/- a 
kharwar were taken or only 25 kharwars and the rest in cotton. 
For, in the one case, the cultivator had compulsorily to sell his 
staple food below the proper market price and had to buy it back 
or borrow it from the State on dearer terms; while in the latter 
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case he retained enough to live upon and paid the remaining half 
of his assessment very easily, for he got Rs. 14/- chilki for cotton 
et if he required he could buy in the bazaar for Rs. 10/- or 
ess. 

Another device used by the corrupt officials to let off a 
village with reduced revenue was to declare it as Sakim-ul-hal or 
‘infirm condition.” A village for instance, had to pay Rs. 1,000 per 
annum as revenue and in all probability could easily pay that 
amount. But having got on the list of Sakim-ul-hal, it would never 
pay more than Rs. 500. The balance would go for one year only to 
the tehsildar, the lambardar and the patwari. A sum of Rs. 500/- 
would be entered as arrears against the village and year by year it 
would go on accumulating, the villagers knowing full well it would 
never be recovered from them. 


Creation of a Landlord Class 


A peasantry having no protection and burdened with a 
crushing system of taxation, and always in search of rest never 
found, was naturally apathetic to take to the soil with gusto. This 
led to two results: much valuable land was annually thrown out 
of cultivation, and secondly, the people endeavoured to shelter 
themselves behind any influential name. 

Consequently since the death of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
there was a steadily incrasing transference of land from the 
cultivating to the non-cultivating classes and a landlord element 
was intruding itself between the cultivator and the State. 


Chakdars 

Undoubtedly there was a great deal of land lying fallow, 
and in 1862 it was decided to grant allotments, called “Chaks” 
on easy terms under the general name “Zarniazi.” Grants of 
“sarniazi chaks” were made for ten years, and the conditions 
usually were that waste lands should be brought under tillage by 
employing people not already cultivators or by attracting 
cultivators from the Punjab. The assessment was to be paid as 
under, the particulars varying in different grants: 


Ist year Free Rs Free Rs 
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Dre. irrigated land 7 Dry land 3% per kh 
on " " ” ” 8 ” ” 4 

4th n” " ” " 8 2 Dry land 4% ,, ” 
5H W " Ww Wt g) "I ” ANY ey 

6°55, ” u ” 9% " ry Ai yb oe 

is & gt WwW WW wy 10 uM cd 5 ” ” 


Five ghumaos per 100 kharwars were allowed free for the 
village site and Rs. 5 per cent remitted for hak milkiyat and biswi.”” 

From 1873, the assessment on all zarniazi chaks was doubled 
by Wazir Punnu, so that since that year Rs. 20 per kharwar of wet 
and Rs. 10 per kharwar of dry land were levied. 

During the years 1866 and 1867 the Durbar was included 
to consent to still more favourable allotments and Chaks Hanudi 
were issued. In these documents it is recited that the grants were 
made out of favour to Hindus. The conditions were that 
Government cultivators were not to be employed, that only waste 
land was to be taken, that they remained Hindus and accepted 
service nowhere else and the assessment was paid as under: 


Ist year Free 

OAM as Wet land Rs.2 Dryland Rs. 1 per kh 
Se Fi . tie Ot ae ip oiled ieee 
Ne) i re jad ae ie en 2. Det yy 
es . 3 ip Ri nA Oe 
Lo 9 4} ise <0) eaters amet) ee 
Mukararidars 


From 1880 “Mukarari Chaks” were introduced under which 
a great deal of land was held in 1885. The assessment was usually: 


Ist year wet land Rs. 6 Dry land Rs. 3 per kh. 
eee ye RSID os ORs, 6 per kh. 
DERe peas) peeks |, Rs. 6 per “kh. 


The document stipulated: (1) that all rules of the State be 
obeyed: (2) that rights of sale or mortagage were not included 
with specific sanction; (3) that the land was not thrown up when 
the period of low rates had expired without paying for the period 
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of possession at full rates; (4) that the usual extra cesses had to be 
paid; (5) that the holder had to be loyal to the State and true to his 
caste; (6) that if the State sanctioned a sale, etc, the purchaser etc 
would be similarly bound; (7) that any further conditions made 
in future would apply to these grants, (8) that the assessment 
would be levied whether the land was cultivated or not 

From 1880 also “Ishtahari Chaks” were given, that is under 
a proclamation that lands would be granted within a certain time 
The conditions were mostly the same as for Mukarari Chaks but 
the assessment was a little lower. 

There was a widespread evasion of conditions on which 
lands were granted. The famine of 1878 gave an opportunity for 
entering upon lands temporarily fallow, and the cultivators who 
returned from the Punjab found themselves ousted. 

Similarly there were complaints about chakdars ousting the 
old cultivators. In one case, a chakdar ousted all the old cultivators 
so as to destroy any proof of the land having been cultivated when 
he entered upon it. 


NOTES AND PERFERENCES 


1, Land held immediately from Government. 

“Of the cultivable land about one-half is under the plough. From it are 
produced 2,200,000 Company’s maunds of grian which 1,800,000 are rice, 
the remander 400,000 of other grain.” 

See Dewan Kishan Lal, “A Short Account of Cashmere,” INA: Foreign 
S.C. 31 March 1848. No. 66-70. 

3. Lawrence; Valley, p. 402. 

Jarret; Translation of Ain-i-Akbari. 

5, “The Province of Cashmere is not what it was under the Duranees. The 
decrease in its prosperity may be in a great measure attributed to the 
tyrannical extortions under the Government of Prince Sher Singh, adopted 
son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

“Cashmere under Adullah Khan and Mohammad Azim Khan yielded one 
crore rupees, realised by a most iniquitous grains monopoly which caused 
famine and Dewan Kripa Ram, Prince Sher Singh and Sarder Miyan Singh 
have since realised a large sum by extortions. In 1836-37 the total revenue 
was Rs-27.977 in cash and over 14 lakh kharwars shali in kind of which 
30.000 kharwars were extorted over and above the normal dues. It is at 
Sardar Miyan Singh for Rs. Thirty-three dan half lakhs.” 


a 


present farmed by 
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--Report of Maj. R. Leech, Ist Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent. 
_-See INA: Foreign. S.C. No. 13-17 dt. 18-11-1843. 


6. Wynee, HLepel. 


—INA: Foreign, Pol. A, Feb, 1874, Nos 271-278. 
7. GLOSSARY OF REVENUE TERMS: 


Khurch 
Abwab 


Russudat 
Tel-Siah 


Kah 


Deh 
Rasum-i-Dafter 
Sirkisht 
Paikisht 
Khureef Crop 
Rubbi Crop 


Mobaiva 


Kassoori-i-shali : 


: Expenses. 

- Extra levies extorted from the cultivator under various 
heads. 

Plural of Bab, meaning in revenue language a head of 
Accounts, a tax or a CCSS. 

- Plural of russad a regular payment in cash or in kind, 
: (Edible Oil) Chhahar--Maghazan (Wal-nuts): 
Previously walnuts kernels were utilised for extracting 
edible oil. 

Walnut tree were taxed either in cash or in kind. The 
latter might be in the shape of fruit or oil. 

Straw: Paddy straw was also shared between the 
cultivator and the State in different ratios at different 
times. 

: Village: The village was taxed as a whole according to 
its population and the amount of its produce. 

: A regular levy to finance the revenue department. 

- Land near the head of irrigation water supply. 

: Land at the tail-end of the irrigation water. 

: Crops for which seed is sown in spring or immediately 
after spring, and harvested in autumn. 

: Crops for which seed is sown in autumn or immediately 
after and harvested in spring. 

- A sort of an unwritten agreement between the 
cultivators of a village or district and the government 
according to which the cultivator had to pay revenue 
incash in lieu ofa certain proportion of the government 
share of grain, and at a rate fixed by the government. 
Generally one trak of shali per kharwar 
allowed to the cultivator for dryage and 
wastage during its carriage from the threshing 
floor to the nearst government granary. 


Kharwar as Weight: 


1 Chhatak 
16 Chhatak 
5 seers 4 chhatak 


= 60 gms. 
=] Seer Kashmiri =960 
= | trak =5kg. 


1 Manwata =% trak = 1kg250 gms. 
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16 traks = | kharwar =80kg. 
Kharwar as Area: 
1 Kharwar = Land sufficient to take 80 kgs or 
paddy seed for cultivation. 
= 4 acres. 


Kharwar as Currency: 


l kharwar = 1 Rupee. 

1 trak = 1 anna = !/ or rupees 
8. Tylor’s Report 

Ibid. 


10. “As the Government takes its revenue in kind it retains the right of fixing 
arbitary rates.” 
--Dewan Kishen Lal: INA: Foreign S.C. 31 March, 1848 No. 66-70. 

11. To illustrate this complicated process of calculating and collecting the 
State’s share of the paddy crop, Taylor gives the following example: 
Sut Ram lived in the village of Tregam in the Pargana of Arwin. The 
established land and water carriage from his village to the city was two 
traks, the established rates of mobaiya for his village were 6 traks per 
kharwar, at a nerekh (Price) of one rupee six annas, and 4 traks per 
kharwar at one rupee for annas. His land produced 90 kharwars (Hardo 


hissa). 
Sut Ram account, therefore, in money and kind would stant thus: 
Kharwars 

Hurdo hissa or full produce: 9 

Sirkaree Hissa: 45 

Trakee, Abwab, etc 15 
Total Govt. demand 60 

of which to be taken in mobaivah 

at various rates 37-8 traks 

Leaving in kind 22-8 traks 

Deduct allowed in carriage 2-6 traks 

Total to be paid in kind 20-2 traks 

Of the above 37 khar 8 traks : 22 Khar 

8 traks are to be paid at a nerekh of Rs. As. 

1 Rs 6 annas per kharwar : 

which amounts to 30-15 

and 15 kharwars at a nerakh of a 

1 Rs. 4 annas Hh 


Total to be paid in money 
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12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
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That is out of the full produce 90 kharwars, Sut Ram would pay to the 
Government Rs. 49-11 in money and 20 kharwars and 2 traks in grain: 
and he would keep for himself 69 kharwars 14 traks. 

Explanation: Hardo Hissa signifies the entire produce of the land. 
Sarkaree hissa: the half share. 

Trakee--the established items of extras. 

Kharwar--(ass load) is a measure of weight, as well as measure of area of 
land and in some cases unit of currency. 

Wynna, H.Lep, INA: Pol.A, Feb, 1874, Nos. 271-278. 

“The Maharaja’s acts with regard to the actual cultivation of soil, have 
been characterised generally by kindness and consideration; and that in 
no instance have his demands from them exceeded those of his 
predecessors while in some they have fallen short of them.” 

Taylor, R.C, Report—p.1 

See Dewan Kishen Lal, “A Short-Account of Cashmere,” 

— INA: Foreign S.C. 31 March, 1848, Nos. 66-70. 

Lawrence, H.M, Memo to Maharaja Gulab Singh, dated Shopyan 6" 
November, 1846. 

INA: Foreign: SC No. 36-40: 23 January, 1848. 

Taylor’s Report: 

In Cashmere proper the collections are made in both cash and kind. 
The revenues are to a large extent farmed out. 

Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, 
maize, and pulse produce: 


Govt. Share Y) gross produce 

Also trakee 4 traks per kharwar 
Qanoongo .. | manwata per Kh. 
Patwari acct cat ale 4 

Ziladar aoa! lee ; 100 Rs. 
Rasoom-i-Khidmatgari .. 6 ,, ,,100Rs. 
Religious grant to temples .. ees us 


LL. aving a balance of about one-third to the pomindar? 

-- “Notes on Cashmere and Jumoo” prepared by T.D. Forsyth, Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab, for the information of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

-- See INA: Foreign Pol. A, July 1863 No. 73-75. 

Wynne, H. Lep: 

—INA: Foreign, Pol. A, Feb, 1874--Nos. 271-278. 


, Wynne, INA: Pol. A, Feb, 1874, Nos. 271-278. 
. See Bates, Gazetteer, P. 101. 
. The immediate cause of the devastating famine of 1878-79 was the usual 


delay by the Government agencies is assessing the revenue. 
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“The autumn and winter of 1877-78 were unusually rainly. Some notion 
had been entertained of taking the land revenue in cash. But no sooner 
was the Tice which was very full crop, cut and stacked, the rain fell. The 
authorities changed their mind and ordred the collection of dues in kind.” 
“Had the cultivators any choice to make their own arrangements and 
remove the harvested crop under some shelter, most of it might have 
been saved. But they were not allowed to do so. The crop remained on 


the we ground and under the open sky, and there it rotted until one half 
was lost.” 


-- Henvey’s Report on the Famine, during 1877-79. 

-- INA: Foreign: Gen. B, March, 1878, Nos. 106-16< 

—~ INA: Foreign: Pol. A, Dec, 1879. Nos. 155-188. 

The revenue system as it prevailed in 1812, aa few years before Maharaja’s 
Ranbir Singh’s death, is pictured in a confidential report submitted by 
OSD in Kashmir, F. Henvey to the Govt. of India; 

“Some steps have been taken to survey the land preliminary to 
assessment, but the work is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position 
of the cultivator is precarious. He knows not what to expect. At one time, 
he is offered a theka the he is offered a modified arrangement of revenue 
to be paid partly in cash and partly in kind. But the next day the Maharaja 
changes his mind. The system of amant or actual division of crops is 
reintroduced. The fields are examined by the “Nazardid” or eye-surveyor, 
after which the share of the Government and of the cultivator is assessed. 
The fileds are then auctioned to a contractor and then begins the game of 
nide and seek. The contractor accuses the cultivator of theft of the crop 
where as he carries away the major share. Thus the system of “bakidar™ 
or defaulters has assumed enormous proportions. The list of defaulters 
comprises every one in the State-from Prime Minister downwards. 
“Sepoys are sent to recover the revenue from defaulters, but the money 
is rarely paid.” 

-- INA: Foreign: Sec. E, Jan, 1883 239-240. 

“In examining the assets and liabilities of certain villages, I have been 
surprised to find that the actual village falls far short of the liabilities. The 
villagers and others who interest themselves in the question of taxation, 
explain that liabilities are met from other assets than those of the crops. 
Sheep are sold, blankets are sent to the city, and villagers will earn a little 
money by carriage and by the sale of wood and grass. This explanation is 
correct. and most villages possess numerous sources of revenue, some 
of which can be farily taxed. But the distressing fact is that there is no 
fixity or finality in the system of taxation.” 

--Lawrence. W.R. First Report dated 2. 12. 1889. 

--INA: Foreign, Secret. E, Feb. 1890. 106-110. 

Wingate, Op. Cit para. 38. 
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26, “These two terms were evidently importations from the Jammu Districts, 
where villages were held in ownership, and where the proprietor levied 
“owners” right under these names from the cultivators. Considering that 
the State asserted that the Kashmiri cultivator had no right of ownership, 
the distruction of these terms into the grants was not explainable. 
especially when waste-lands were being dealt with. 
Apparently the officials had for years worked upon a well understood 
policy, one to break down the rights of ownership which belong to the 
Jammu villages, and second to foster rights of ownership in Kashmir, in 
each instance with the intention of introducing themselves and their 
fraternity into the covered position. 


The New Settlement 


THE TERRIBLE FAMINE of 1878-79 which denuded the 
Valley of nearly half the population, either through starvation or 
exodus to the Punjab, exposed the pitiable condition of the 
Kashmiri cultivator--a serf, forced to work without remuneration, 
and as worse than a worm. 

Unnerved at this exposure of the rotten state of the 
administrative machinery, Maharaja Pratap Singh immediately 
after his ascession to the gaddi in 1885, announced a package of 
reforms he was determined to introduce in the administration of 
the State. The principal reform was in land revenue sytem which 
entailed land measurement and revenue assessment. He requested 
the Government of India to lend him the services of an experienced 
and competent Settlement Officer. The Government of India 
decided to lend him the services of one Ghulam Farid Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in Baluchistan, at a salary of Rs. 1,200/- 
per month.” 

However, the Resident, Mr. J.J.C. Plowdon would not like 
the idea of a native officer being inducted for this important work. 


Co er ie 
sched 
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In a long note sent to the Government of India on 23™ June, 1886, 
he listed the various advantage the Government of India would 
gain by pressing the Maharaja to accept a British Officer. One of 
the reasons was: 
“There will also be a manifest political advantage from the 
appointment of an English Officer. Until the position of 
the Resident in Kashmir has been consolidated as firmly 
as in other feudatory States, the sure establishment of the 
policy, which the Government of India has determined to 
introduce, will be retarded. It is very necessary that the 
settlement officer should have political rank, and I would 
grade him as an additional political agent.” ” 


Settlement Operations Begin 


The Government were later convinced that for their 
ultimate object of bringing about effective British over the State, 
Plowden’s proposal should be accepted. The Maharaja was 
eventually persuaded to agree to the appointment of an English 
Officer for land settlement in Kashmir. The Government of India 
selected Mr. A. Wingate, Settlement Officer in Udaipur for this 
job at a salary of Rs. 2,000/- per month debitable to the Durbar.” 

Mr. Wingate joined as Settlement Officer on 15" January, 
1887. In his preliminary, report submitted to the Maharaja on 
August 1, 1888, he revealed the chaotic condition of land 
settlement as he found when he joined the State. He also submitted 
a report of the progress of settlement operations conducted under 


-him during the 1887-88 season in Kashmir and the year 1887-88 


Jammu.*? 

For a few months after his appointment he was busy in 
setting up his office, appointment the staff and collecting 
measuring instruments. 

The expenses on establishment, stationery, etc, for one year 
were Rs. 24,000/- for Kashmir and Rs. 11, 046 for Jammu. 
According to Wingate’s estimate the total cost of settlement of the 
Valley of Kashmir, “assuming that it contains about 1,526 square 
miles,” would come to Rs. 2,48,100. 

From June 1887 to November, 1887, the Settlemnt Officer 
was able to make remarkable progress in the tehsils of Phak and 
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Lal. He completed the measurement of 193 villages, with 51,461 

Gelds comprising an area of 4,92,104 kanals. : 
When he joined the State he was told that so i 

of the Valley of Kashmir had been measured. But nee 

not been done in a systematic manner. On checking the maps 

with the actual fields at site, he found that they did not tally and 

hence he rejected them in toto. 


Wingate’s Classificatoin of Land 
“The Valley may be described as an alluvial plain through 

which the Jhelum, fed by numerous streams, large and small, finds 
a tortuous and placid course. At the upper end or Anantnag side, 
and generally where streams debouch on the plain, the water is 
carried over the ground by innumerable channels. Blow Srinagar, 
as the level falls, swamps occur which terminate in the large “Wular 
Lake.’ At various points elevated fans or mounds, called karewas, 
spread out from the hills into the valley, generally with clearly 
marked edges. The surface of these elevations may be level or 
sloping down from a height, and if water is available are more or 
less irrigated. Where the ground passes into the side valleys the 
soil ceases to be alluvial.” These features explained the first 
classification of land known to cultivators in Kashmir, namely: 

(1) “Abi,” or irrigated, 

(2) “Sembhu,” or Sailbi” (Riparian) 

(3) “Nambal” or swampy and 

(4) “Khushki” or dry. 

Under the first head were included all lands which could 

be irriaged, all these in turn were divided into three classes, (a) 
Abi Shali, or rice lands which grow rice year after year, and which 
for the most part could produce no other crop;.(b) also rice lands, 
but of inferior quality and requiring either an occasional fallow, 
or a sowing of some other crop to rest the soil; (c) Abi Sagzar or 
maliari, lands, which are put under special crops, as vegetables, 
chillies, tobacco, etc. The first class included all the irrigated alluvial 
soil of the plain with the lower portions of the side valleys; the 
second class was generally karewa land and its inferiorty was 
frequently due to the inadequacy of the water supply; of the third 
class, there was a little in every village, but round Srinagar the 
cultivation was important. This class was mostly irrigated by lift, 
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being on the edges of the Dal Lake, and the suburbs of Srinagar 
were consequently full of dip-wells, called Dinglis, the long poles 
of which were a feature wherever these garden lands prevailed. 

Under the second head, or “Sembhu,” came the river bank 
lands, some extending a little distance from the river. These were 
flooded annually or at longer intervals and retained sufficient 
moisture and nourishment to produce excellent crops without 
irrigation or manure. Such lands grew no rice; but almost any 
other crop could be raised and specially corn and mustard seed. 

Under the third head fell all swampy lands, from the richest 
soil to a marsh always covered with water. (a) When naturally or 
artificially drained, corn, mustard seed, barley, wheat and other 
crops would grow well. They were independent of rain. This class 
was called nambal khushki; (b) when the water did not dry up, or 
if it still left the soil a moist mud, rice was the only crop, but it 
grew luxuriantly. This was called nambal shahi. Neither of these 
classes were ever irrigated; (c) lands which were too swampy to 
produce anything but grass and reeds were called numbal banjar. 
No distinction was made between abi sagzar and nambal sagzar, 
the latter only being found on the edges of the Dal Lake. 

Under the fourth head came all the dry lands proper, and 
here many sub-divions were recognised. Of these it would probably 
be sufficient to note distinctions which influence the cultivation. 
Of do-fasli or double cropped land, there was hardly any, whether 
wet or dry, except the maliari sazgar lands. The chief division was 
therefore, into rabi or kharif, lands chiefly reserved for wheat, 
barley, mustard seed and like, or lands growing the numerous 
rain crops. Even apart from the shali, the kharif harvest was more 
important than the Rabi. Inferior lands, which were mostly high 
and sloping ground, were a class by themselves. There were 
apparently only two soils worth taking notice of, the blackish or 
alluvial loam of the valley and the reddish soil of the hills. Lands 
capable of producing kesar or saffron, formed a special class, as 
did also the floating cultivation of the Dal Lake. 

For settlement purposes, the divisions, which Wingate 
indicated above, were considered by him as sufficiently detailed. 
But for the differences in the outturn value of lands he proposed 
to depend upon the situation. 
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“T doubt if it will be worthwile to distinguish between abi 
shali and nambal shali similarly situated, or between sailabi a 
nambal khushki or between rabi and kharifs where the conditions 
are the same. But it will be essential to differenciate shali in the 
rich alluvial plain from shali on the karewas and from Hai on the 
elevated regions of the side valleys.” 

As a preliminary step, he divided the villages into those 
which are in the plain and those which are in the hills. Of the 
former there were four chief groups; (1) Those irrigated by canals 
near the source, called sirab, (2) those at the tail end called paiab; 
(3) nambal, and (4) ary-soil villages. 

The hill villages mostly fell into three groups: (1) Those at 
very high elevation, (2) those irriaged by canals but sowing and 
harvesting liable to be retarted by great cold; (3) those with canal 
irrigation but lower down. 


Crop Experiments 


But Wingate found that it was difficult to ascertain current 
rates of assessment. “It would be a great help,” he writes, “TE I 
could get hold of the orginal tehsil account for the last few years 
instead of being left to flounder among the scraps of paper a patwari 
reluctantly produces from the folds of his garments, and of which, 
lam told, he has seldom less than three editions, one for himself, 
which may be supposed to be near the truth, one for the Tehsilder 
and another for the villagers, the two latter being prepared with 
a view to convincing each side of the excellent bargain he has 
secured.” 

He, therefore, restored to the plan of crop experiments. He 
gives a statement of crop experiments made in Otober, 1887. He 
selected six classes of land, their water supply, variety of rice 
cultivated, amounted of seed sown per acres. The outturn of shalt 
and straw per acre, outurn per kharwar ot 4 acres. The outturn of » 
shali varied from 41 to 70 kharwars per acre and of straw from 693 
to 723 bundles. as 

According to Wingate’s Report the following are the 
population figures for different years: 


1815 Estimated 8,00,000 : 
1835, 2,00,000 Due to earthquake and Cholera in 
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1824 & 1828 and famine in 1831- 
33: 

1873 ,, 5,00,000 1842 -- Cholera 
1857 
1859-60 -- Scarcity 
1865 -- Floods 
1869 -- " 
1871 -- " 
1872 -- Cholera 

1887 ,, 3 to 4,00,000 1877-79 : Severe famine 
1879-84 : good harvest 
1885 : severe earthquake, 

poor harvest. 

1886-87 :good harvest 


“The general result of the last 70 years appears to be that 
the populatin is now little more than half of what is used to be. 
That is considerably less there can be little doubt. Traces of disused 
irrigation channels and of former cultivation, ruins of villages or 
parts of villages, of bridges, etc, local tradition, all point to a greater 
prosperity, which by the end of the Sikh rule in 1846 had wellnigh 
disappeared. Since that date progress has been made, though 
arrested by the famine of 1878, but that the present revenue 
management and system of Government seriously hinder progress 
there will be little difficulty in showing.” 

To maintain the population, two devices were resorted to 
earlier. The first, prohibiting of export of rice. The second, 
prohibiting any Kashmiri crossing the passes. This was removed 
during the famine of 1878. The door of hope was, however, opened 
too late, for of the numerous refugees few succeeded in reaching 
the open country, and consequently few came back. Since then 
numberous Kashmiris visited the Punjab every winter, in search 
of employment. They saved on their meagre wages, returning in 
the early spring to cultivate their fields, generally bringing with 
them some cloth or other trifle for their wives, but getting frequently 
roughly handled by the customs clerks for their pains. Few of the 
regular cultivators overstayed the winter. Difficulty of getting food 
during the winter was quite as strong a cause of annual exodus 
as the desire for gain. 
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Sale of Rice to City Dwellers 

Mr. Wingate found that there was chronic scarci 
in the Valley, although during the last 9 years meee vas 
good harvests. “I saw mobs struggling and fighting to secure a 
chance of getting a few seers of the Government shali, in a way 
that | have not witnessed since the great famine of southern India.” 

This was due to Government's anxiety to feed the city 
population by making grain available at low prices. The 
Government had gradually become on the one side a farmer 
working with coolies under a management closely approximating 
forced labour, and on the other side, a gingantic bania’s shop doling 
out fod to the poor in exchange for their coppers, and keeping 
with every cultivator an account showing what was taken from 
him whether in the way of grain, oil, wool, ponies, cows, etc, and 
what was given to him in the shape of seed, plough cattle, cotton 
or wool to spin and weave, and a hundred other petty details.” 

Mr. Wingate found neither grain shops in the bazaar or 
banias or bankers anywhere. Whether it was an offence to sell 
shali, he did not know. But he found that the cultivators were 
afraid to do so. 

“Tl have found it impossible /’-he writes, “to obtain any 
record of bazaar prices, but I believe I am correct in saying that 
before 1846 the normal price of shali was about eight annas per 
kharwar, and that it varied with the harvests. For example, during 
the famine of 1831-33, the price rose greatly, and even after 1833, 
it remained for some time as high as Rs 1’/, per kharwar. Whether 
the kharwar was reduced to 15 traks instead of 16 traks, the present 
system of collecting shali in large granaries in the city and selling 
it by retail through Government officials appears to have been 
introduced, and the price of shali, with a brief interval about 1879 
when it was raised to Rs 1"/,, has remained stationery at Rs 1 - 
per kharwar of 15 traks two maunds and one seer of standard 
weight at 80 tolas per seer.” 

The system was so intricate and changing 5° frequently 
that it was difficult to explain how much the State treasury on 
the one hand and the poor on the other suffered. Mr. Wingate 
gives an example to show the frauds committed by the Government 
staff on the State treasury. 
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The amount of husked and cleaned rice to be got out of 
paddy varied with the quality and with the degree of cleanliness 
thought necessary by the consumer. But the quantity was not less 
than half for the cleanest rice of the well-to-do and not greater 
than 2/3" for the dirtiest eaten by the poor. Three and a half 
seers of rice per trak of shali was not uncommon and that gives 56 
seers of cleaned rice per kharwar. 

The State sold shali at Rs 1 % per kharwar. Shali was not 
allowed to be sold openly at any other price, but rice could. It was 
sold at 16 to 20 Kashmiri seers per rupee. A 15 trak kharwar of 
shali or 90 local seers was sold at Rs 1%. Half a seer per trak was 
paid for husking. Deducting, therefore, 7 2 seers from 90, the 
balance was 82'/, seers, from which about 48 seers of cleaned 
rice would be got. Thus it was possible for a man to secure rice 
paddy at a cost of about 38 seers per rupee and to sell it at 19 to 20 
seers per rupee or about double the price he paid for it. 

How did he freely obtain shali at Govt rate? The officers in 
charge of granaries resorted to every expedient that admitted of 
the smallest sale of shali to the public in real terms. But large sales 
were at the same time reported to the State treasury and the money 
duly paid in at Rs 1°/, per kharwar. The profit was divided between 
the officials who made over the shali and the recipients; the poor 
paid for their rice twice as much as the State intended and the 
State got nothing but their maledictions. 


Proposals for Revenue Settlement 

Wingate submitted a comprehensive guideline for the 
settlement oftand and revenue in the State. To restore prosperity 
to the Valley, to replenish revenue, and to convert a discontented 
and thriftless peasantry into.a contended thriving community, 
the poor had to be given an interest in the land they tilled. The 
State demand must be fixed at a fair sumand guaranteed for a 
term of years. A system of accounts must be introduced which 
would confine tehsildars within very narrow limits. 

The interests of the Durbar and of the cultivators were 
identical. The cultivators desired more food, and the Durbar more 
revenue. This could only be achieved by conferring upon the 
cultivators possession of the land they tilled. 


New Settlement 
The 1S 


The settlement rules had to declare that the land belonged 
to the State, but that a right of occupancy was conferred upon all 
ae entered in the settlement jamabhandi as occupants of the 
land. 

The occupants were always presumed to be the person in 
possession and actually cultivating the land, directly or indirectly. 

Before the name of any person not belonging to the 
cutivating class was entered as occupant, inquiry and to be made 
into his claim, and such claim to be recognised unless the possession 
had been secured with the intention of intervening between the 
State and the cultivator, that is, of acquiring a right to collect the 
land revenue, from the cultivators and to pay it to the State. 

With regard to chakdars and other intermediary holders, 
the authority granting the land be first examined. After it was 
accepted, the rules should confer an occupany title to all such 
holders, but without rights of sale and mortagage. 

With regard to cultivators under chakdars the Settlement 
Officer should be entrusted with full power to decide what 
cultivators should have right of occupancy under the chakdar. 

The Durbar had properly decided that the grant of 
permission to cultivate waste-lands at reduced rates for a specified 
term of years had elapsed, and the settlement was therefore, free 
to impose the same assessment upon a chakdar as upon any other 
cultivator. All that the grant conferred was an occupancy title, 
and as that was to be universal, the pattas would become useless. 

“At present cultivators are better treated by chakdars than 
by tehsildars, and as they are mostly protected from seizure as 
coolies, chakdars, in spite of their occasional oppression, are on 
the whole popular, and they find little difficulty in attracting 
cultivators from Khalisa lands, and in extending the limits of their 
estates.” 

All waste land, roads, rivers, hills, mountains etc, would 
be entered in the Khalisa or Government account. But the rules 
would state that the Durbar recognised a collective village, right 
of occupancy in the village site, in graveyards, in the ee 
floors, ponds, and other similar land entered at settlement in the 
shamlat deh or village account. . : 

As the settlement advanced, an experienced casual officer 
for one or two seasons had to be appointed to examine the 
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available supply of water and the existing channels and to provide 
means of regulating and extending the distribution of the water, 

Another matter urgently demanding attention was the 
manner in which begar, or forced labour was managed. “I am not 
prepared to say that it can be got rid of all at once. For example, 
for the Gilgit-expedition transport, resort to compulsion is probably 
necessary.” 

A roll would be made showing how many coolies each 
village ought to furnish. Eventually in the Settlement Rules it should 
be defined for what purpose and to what extent, and by whose 
orders, begar or forced labour, may be required and to regulate its 
remuneration. 


Lawrence Takes Over 

While Mr. Wingate set up the settlement department and 
laid down the guidelines for conducting land measurement and 
assessment of revenue, it was left to Mr. W.R.Lawrence to 
implement them and complete the_settlement in both in Jammu 
and Kashmir in ten years from 1889 to 1899. 

Lawrence succeeded Wingate in April 1889. Already two 
parganas of Lal and Phak near Srinagar had been surveyed. An 
excellent system of account for the settlement office and field 
workers had been introduced and rulings on all important points 
carefully recorded. 

Much of the official opposition to the introduction of the 
new settlement system had worn out during the two years tenure 
of Mr. Wingate, thanks to the backing he received from the 
Resident who had been slowly taking into his hands the reins of 
administration of the State. Mr. Lawrence hence found both the 
officials and the peasants in a cooperative mood. 

It goes to the credit of both Mr. Wingate and Mr. Lawrence 
to have employed Kashmiris in the settlement department. It is 
surprising to see how the Pandits, the official class, condemned 
by Lawrence in his first memo to the Foreign Secretary as cruel 
and oppressive, became in a matter of six months ‘honest and 
doing their work under him neatly and accurately.”™ And further 
‘assuming that officials in Kashmir must be drawn chiefly from 
the Pandits it seems essential that they should be trained and 
disciplined.”* 
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The first task for Mr. Lawrence was to convince the 
cultivator that the new settlement would ensure that only a small 
part of the revenue would be taken in kind, leaving him with an 
ample supply of food, that it would remove from the village the 
ever-present sepoy, that the needs of agriculture would be 
considered of greater importance than the demands of begar (or 
forced labour) and that the assessment would limit the State 
demand for ten years. 

After seeing the results of such a Settlement in the 
assessment of Lal, the cultivators gradually began to realise that 
some good would arise from it. This changed attitude of the 
peasantry made his work easy and smooth. 

Mr. Lawrence followed, with regard to entries of 
coccupancy of land, the simple rule laid down by Mr. Wingate 
that Mussalmans in the undisputed possession of land were to be 
entred as assamis. In the case of Hindus or Sikhs, no final entry 
could be made until the orders of the settlement officer were 
obtained.** 

Besides the ordinary assami or occupant of village land, 
there were privileged holders of land known as chakdars, 
Mukararidars, etc. the land assigned by the deeds granted by the 
State were confirmed to the holders for the term of settlement at 
the privileged rates mentioned in the deed. At the end of the 
settlement period they would be assessed along with the rest of 
the village.” 

From time immemorial the Kashmiri villager had possessed 
no right in wasteland. Before the Mughal times, it is believed that 
a true raiyatwari system existed, but Todar Mal introduced the 
offices of lambardar and patwari and with them crept in an idea of 
joint responsibility for the land revenue. The result was that if an 
assami absconded or defaulted, the lambardar promptly threw his 
revenue liabilities on to the other assamis. Thus enforcing the joint 
responsibility of the village. 

Lawrence, therefore, entered only the cultivated land as 
in the occupancy of the assamis, and the waste land as Khalisa or 
State land. Ten per cent of this land was however left for the use 


of the village as a whole.* 
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Grant of Occupancy Rights 

Mr. Wingate in his preliminary Report had stressed the 
grant of occupancy rights to the cultivators. “The Durbar,” he 
wrote, “cannot protect itself without the assistance of the 
cultivators, nor is any land settlement likely to last which does 
not engage the active sympathies of the agricultural population 
in support of the State policy. This assistance and this sympathy 
can only be won by conferring upon the cultivators possession of 
the land they till.” 

The concept of “occupancy rights” was conveyed in the 
word assami. In the Mughal times and thereafter, the status of the 
assami in theory meant nothing more than a tenant at will. But in 
a Kashmir village the assami in fact was a man in whom vested 
the miras or hereditary right to certain plots of good and irrigated 
land within the boundaries of the village. Changes of dynasty 
and changes of systems, earthquake, floods and famines had failed 
to obliterate the hereditary principles in land tenures in Kashmir 
and while the Mughals, Pathans, Sikhs and Dogras had steadily 
ignored the existence of hereditary occupancy rights, these rights 
had been kept alive by the village.” 

Mr. Lawrence during his settlement work found that the 
sturdy survivor of the disastrous famine of 1877-79, which had 
swept off three--fifths of the population of the Valley, held to their 
miras lands and he entered them as assamis of the village. He found 
no difficultry in ascertaining whether a fugitive returned home 
was mirasdar or not. “The Kashmiris,” he writes, “have a bad 
name for dishonesty, but their conduct in the matter of admitting 
fugitive mirasdars is worthy of praise and admiration.” 

So the first important step to introduce in the new 
settlement of Mr. Lawrence was grant of assami or permanent 
occupancy rights to cultivators. But he did not agree to the 
recommendation of Mr. Wingate that “the occupant, will have 
the right of sale mortgage or transfer.” Mr. Lawrence detailed 
various reasons for prohibiting the cultivator to transfer in any 
manner his tenancy as, he feared, the Kashmiris cultivator being 
“extremely improvident would surpass other Mussalman tribes 
in their love for borrowing for extravagant expenses.” 
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Revenue Assessment 


Having settled the assamis in their villages, the next step 
was to decide what should be the period of assessment of revenue. 
Mr. Lawrence fixed the assessment of ten years. 

The assessment of revenue for each village individually was 
a laborious task. But Lawrence accomplished it with great 
intelligence and precison. The difference in the fertility of adjoining 
villages of apparently the same soil and of the same advantages 
as regards irrigation, configuration, etc, were so marked that in 
many cases he was not sure whether the new assessment figures 
were right or wrong. He employed all the usual devices namely 
estimates of the net produce of each village based on crop 
experiments, and collection of rough and ready revenue rates 
deduced from the existing revenue records. He even took guidance 
from the erstwhile revenue farmers in assessing a village. But the 
data was so faulty that only frequent visits to, and inspection of, 
the villages could give results nearer to the truth. By and large his 
assessment proved correct and the villagers accepted it without 
demur.*! 


Cash or Kind 


The next problem was fixing the amount of revenue in cash 
and in kind. Lawrence was personally in favour of a total cash — 
assessment and wanted to do away with collection in kind. He, 
was however, told by experienced State officials that it was not a 
prudent policy to follow. 

Two reasons were advanced for collection of at least a part 
of revenue in kind. First it would give employment to large number 
of the much maligned Pandits and second that the city of Sringar 
contained a large number of poor people who had to be supplied 
with grain at reasonably low price. This was particularly true of 
shawl weavers who were passing through a bad time due to 
decline of the industry. Sale of shali to them at prices at higher 
than what the Govt gave credit to the cultivators for revenue 
payment in kind represented a sort of tax on the shawl industry.” 

What finally prompted Lawrence to accept the principle 
of collection revenue partly in cash and partly in kind was a sudden 
rise in paddy prices in Srinagar in the summer of 1892. But he 
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laid down instructions that the cash realisation should be increased 
by stages and collection in kind ultimately given up.® 


Internal Distribution of Revenue 

Having settled the revenue of each village, the next step 
was to distribute it among the various assamis. The distribution 
was made according to the area of the holding, its quality and the 
position as regards irrigation. The result was that the burden of 
the assamis was lightened, while the lambardars, patwaris and other 
influential persons were suddenly called upon to pay their share 
of the revenue.“ 

Patwaris and Lambardars 

Lawrence’s settlement gave a new status to the office of 
patwari and lambardar. The patwari had practially ceased to be an 
agency of any importance under the system of farming out the 
land revenue. He was appointed and dismissed by the villagers 
and the tehsil authorities neither knew nor cared about the patwari 
agency. 

It was thus apaparent that patwaris who held office as the 
will of the villagers did not protect the revenue interest of the 
State. Hence after considerably reducing their number, Lawrence 
made the patwari a part of the revenue department, paid by the 
Government. He recruited patwaris from those Kashmiris who had 
worked in the settlement and could maintain the records and 
revenue accouts of a village. 

Just as the patwari was appointed or dismissed by the 
villagers, so too was the lambardar liable to removal at the behest 
of a powerful faction if he displeased it. Lawrence changed the 
system and converted the lambardar into a government agent, by 
paying him 5 per cent on revenue collections. He held office made 
hereditary under orders of the Maharaja. The lambardar was not 
now held responsible for the non-payment of revenue by an assazni, 
but on his report of a case of default, the assamni was to be removed 
from the rent roll.* 


Arrears 
While conducting the survey and assessment for various 
tehsils, Lawrence found nearly all the villages burdened with huge 
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arrears of revenue. Tracing the background of their accumulation 
he found policy of the revenue officials in Kashmir had been to 
exaggerate the revenue capacity of the State and to deceive the 
Durbar as to its real income. They thought that if they could show 
an increase of revenue on paper they would be well thought of at 
headquarters. The consequence of his policy was that the real 
revenue of the tehsil was nominal while the fictitious arrears were 
enormous. 

Lawrence, therefore, recommended remittance of all the 
arrears, their continuance and forcible recovery he argued, would 
put the cultivators to flight, resulting in not only loss of revenue, 
but misery to the cultivators and other classes of people. At the 
conclusion of Lawrence’s beneficial and memorable work, the 
Maharaja, against the wishes of his courtiers wrote off arrears of 
land revenue amounting to 31 lakhs of rupees.“ 


Begar or Forced Labour 


The knowing fear which broke the cultivator’s heart next 
to the uncertainty of the revenue which he might be called upon 
to pay, was the system of forced labour. This cruel practice had 
attained scandalous proportions towards the middle of the 19" 
century. The poor cultivator was frequently pulled out of his field 
in the midst of agricultural operations to carry the baggage and 
supplies of the army or of a European traveller in the State. 

The origin of this iniquitous custom which reduced the 
peasantry to a class of slaves, goes back to very old times. The 
only outlet from Kashmir to the plains of India was over narrow 
footpaths. In the absence of any other transport, it necessitated 
the employment of large numbers of men for carrying essential 
commondities into or out of the Valley. And during any large 
scale military venture, huge armies of porters were requisitioned 
from the countryside. As Kashmir fell into the hands of 
unscrupulous conquerors and tyrants, payment to the porters was 
dispensed with and thus the custom of forced and unpaid labour 
or begar came into being.” 

The earliest mention of begar is in the Rajatarangini (V-172- 
174) when King Samkaravarman employed villagers to carry the 
baggage of, and supplies for, his armies. There is mention of begar 
also in the time of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin as also during the reigns 
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of his successors. During the Mughal rule this developed into a 
regular institution, particularly when huge armies of porters were 
inquired to carry the baggage of the emperors and their retinue 
during their frequent visits to the Valley. That Akbar had to make 
an emphatic declaration through the inscription at Kathi 
Darwaza, that the fort around the Hari Parbat was not built with 
begar or forced labour, shows the existence of the practice then. 
The Mughals were followed by the Afghans and the Sikhs and 
these harsh masters were most unscruptulous in the employment 
of forced labour. 

Begar came to mean to the Kashmiri far more than the 
mere inpressment of labour, for under its comprehensive name 
was included every kind of demand for labour or property taken 
but not paid for by the officers. The custom continued in an 
unabated form till Maharaja Gulab Singh’s time. 

The Maharaja tried to rationalise the system and to mitigate 
some of the hardships it entailed. “His idea was to determine.a 
certain number of men in each village who wanted to be 
considered liable to do labour when called upon by the 
Government. For this they were to be paid one kharwar of rice per 
month in pay and free rations when employed. Men not called 
upon to do begar in the course of the year were only to be paid six 
kharwars for that year. An officer was appointed to take charge of 
this work.” ; 

But the reform did not improve matters, for begar soon 
acquired a new dimension with the expansionist policy of the 
British. The building of the Gilgit road and provison of supplies of 
its garrison, demanded a large number of labourers who could 
only be recruited to this work by force. Unfortunately the famine 
of 1877-79 had denuded the villages of most of their inhabitants 
and consequently there were a great pressure on the slender labour 
resources of the Valley. The proper cultivation of the soil, and of 
their chief staple, rice, are of so exacting a nature that great damage 
can be caused if the cultivators are kept away too long from the 
villages. But inspite of it, the incidence of begar fell with severity 
on them, for most the inhabitants of the city had secured 
exemption on one pretext or the other. 
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Begar in the Service of Imperialism 


In 1873, Government of India sent a mission under Douglas 
Forsyth to Yaqub Beg, ruler of Kashgar. Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
was asked to make all arrangements for the passage of the Mission. 
“ Altogether 1621 horses and yaks and 6476 coolies were employed 
to carry the baggage and supplies. These men and cattle were 
distributed over the different stages and kept for about two months 
on this duty.”” This was followed by another scandalous corvee 
a few years later for Gilgit. 

“Gilgit,” writes, Lawrence, “is to the Kashmiri a constant 
terror, and when it was rumoured that transport was wanted to 
convey the baggage of the troops going to or coming from Gilgit 
there was a general stampede among the villagers. I have seen 
whole village bivouacking on the mountains when the agents for 
the collection of transport arrived in their tehsils, and I have seen 
inhuman punishment dealt out to men who demurred to leaving 
their homes for two or three months with the prospect of death 
from cold or starvation. I have seen villagers maimed from frostbite 
or shriveled or paralyzed from exposure to cold, and it is no marvel 
that the Kashmiris should loathe the very name of Gilgit.” 

With the increasing number of European visitors to 
Kashmir, the requisitioning of labour at nominal wages became 
extensive. Though the Anglo-Indian press and the bureaucrats of 
the Foreign Office were in the habit of crying aloud of the cruel 
treatment of cultivators by the State officials, the Europeans 
themselves resorted to calling of forced labor when on a visit to 
Kashmir.” “Under the system of forced labour,” writes 
Girdlestone, “the cultivators may be taken from their fields at seed 
or harvest time to carry a Sahib’s baggage and they are bound to 
meet the demands of Europeans for supplies, however inconvient 
compliance may be. ‘Show me a Sahib, with a purwanah who would 
allow a native to refuse him anything or whom a native would 
dare to refuse,’ was said to me in Cashmere and | fear with a 
great amount of truth 

The corrupt and cruel manipulation to the corvee for the 
European tourists and officials worked in an intricate manner. 
Some one in Srinagar wanted ten soolies or porters to carry his 
baggage for one or more stages. The official to whom the requisition 
was made passed on the order to the district officer, and in order 
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to make sure that there would be no deficiency in the number of 
coolies, wrote that twenty men were wanted. The district officer 
wrote to the tehsildar and acting on the same prudent calculation, 
ordered forty coolies. The tehsildar then seized eighty coolies from 
the village. Nearly all these eighty men would be engaged, perha ps, 
in weeding or watering their rice, and as they did not know how 
long they might be kept waiting in Srinagar, and as they dreaded 
that in their absence their fields would run dry or would be choked 
with weeds, they were not allured by the idea of a wage of four 
annas a day which they might or might not receive. Bargaining 
began and if the official in charge of the business was a smart 
man he would take seventy four-annas from the seventy villagers 
whom he exempted and send in ten men to Sriangar. 

The man liable to begar was an ‘outlaw’ without rights of 
any description and begar was looked upon by the officials as an 
incident of serfdom which entitled them to take all things either 
labour or commodities, free of payment, from the villagers. 


Attempts at Its Abolition 

The State Government decided in 1891 to abolish begar. 
But at the same time it was felt that the transport arrangement of 
the Valley would collapse. Begar had prevented any labour class 
to grow and it would take at least a few years for it to come into 
existence. To tide over the period of transition, a scheme was 
formulated to do away with the most objectionable features of 
begar at once, and at the same time prevent a collapse of the 
{ransport system. 

Reguistion of forced labour for Government officials was 
abolished forthwith, and on the completion of the Gilgit road, 
carriage of goods to Gilgit by forced and unpaid labour was also 
done away with. The State Council created a Transport 
Department to be financed from a cess of one anna ('/,, of rupee) 
levied on every rupee of land revenue in Kashmir and of % anna 
in Jammu. The department engaged a force of 1,000 labourers 
and 200 pack ponies to be permanently employed. A labourer 
was to be paid Rs 5/- per month.* 

_ The working of the new scheme was reviewed in 1906 and 
it was further modified in that the rate of wages was increased to 
Rs. 8/- per month and as by that time voluntary labour was 
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forthcoming, the use of force in recruiting it was given up. It was 
only in 1920 that begar was abolished completely. , 

Another aspect of begar was also of great trouble to the 
villagers, but it was easier to abolish. It consisted of requisitions 
for village produce and was a form of purveyance on behalf of 
officials. Under this system officials would obtain wool, grass, milk, 
poultry and grain, blankets and an occasional pony, cows and 
sheep free of cost, and higher officials would built houses in the 
city or cultivate waste land through the unpaid labour of the 
villagers. 


From a Serf to Prosperous Peasant 


Expressing satisfaction at his work, Lawrence summed up 
the achievement of the Settlement Department in the following 
words: 

“The State has by its justice and moderation won the 
confidence of the agricultural classes, and Kashmir is now more 
prosperous and more fully cultivated than it has been in the 
memory of man. The agriculturists who used to wander from one 
village to another in quest of fair treatment and security which 
they never found, are now settled down on their lands and 
permanently attached to their ancestral villages. The revenue is 
often paid up before the date on which it falls due. Whereas, in 
1884, it was revenue, now the tehsil chaprasi rarely visits a village. 
Every assami knows his revenue liablitity in cash and in kind, and 
he quickly and successfully resists an attempt to extort more than 
the amount entered in his revenue book. The annual dread that 
sufficient foodgrains would not be left for the support of himself 
and his family has ceased, and the agricultural classes of Kashmir 
are, I believe, at the present time, as well off in the matter of food 
and clothing as any agriculturist in the world.” 


Post Lawrence Development 

There still remained a large number of tenants-at-will, 
holding land direct from the State. The Maharaja, in 
commemoration of the Coronation Durbar held in 1911 where 
His Highness was granted by the Emperor the title of GCIE 
announced on January 12,1912 that their status be also raised to 
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that of occupancy tenants. He also remitted arrears known as 
Bakayajinsi or “arrears in kind.”” 

With the return of stability in land tenures, the development 
of road communications and prevention of epidemics, there was 
a rapid increase of populatin. But in a place so predominantly 
agricultural and with such limited scope for increase in cultivable 
area, the sphere of expansion of agriculture was restricted. True, 
the Kashmir Government built a number of canals and repaired 
several which had fallen into disuse, but the increase in 
agricultural production was not commensurate with the increase 
in population. The result was an acute shortage of foodstuffs 
towars 1918.58. A correspondent of the Civil and Military Gazette 
in his despath of 30.6.1918 reported the existence of famine 
conditions in Srinagar. He compared the situation with the famine 
of 1878 for the scenes witnessed by him were as bad as those 
reported forty year before by a correspondent to the same paper. 
He found “boats with rice anchored away from the bank to avoid 
being swamped by the panic-stricken crowds, struggling, crying, 
shouting and querrelling on the river bank.”” 

The panic was not due to actual shortage of grains, but to 
supplies being withheld by merchants and cultivators, 
endeavouring to force up prices. The local authorities intervened 
and arranged a daily supply of 700 kharwars of paddy to the city 
from the villages. A rationing plan was evolved, whereby 200 
kharwars were distributed among the poorest residents at a low 
price subsidised with a gift of Rs. 50,000 from the Maharani. 

The remaining 500 kharwars were sold at Rs. 4/-per 
kharwar, under the supervision of the Municipal authorities who 
divided the city into 21 wards. 

The Resident in his secret letter of 16° July wrote to the 
Political Secretary, Government. of India that the arrangement 
under which the Sriangar Municipality supervises the distribution 
of shah in the city, continues to work smoothly and the President 
Pandit Anand Koul, is showing considerable resourcefulness in 
devising expedients to meet a difficult situation.” However after 
a month or so the supplies from the villages began to shrink. 

On December 2, 1918, the Resident had to report that “as 
the cultivator has continued to withhold his stock, resort has now 
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been had to compulsory purchase on the basis of demanding two 
kharwars of shali from every acre of land harvested.” 

The State Government, after long deliberations and trial 
of several schemes, finally adopted the old system of collecting a 
part of land revenue in kind and distributing it to the city 
population at a cheap rate. Thus came into being the Food Control 
Department which has every since handled the collection and 
distribution of foodgrains in the Valley. 

The scheme had two objects in view. While on the one 
hand, it sought to come to the rescue of the poor peasant by 
advancing him cash for payment of land revenue, on the other it 
sold the paddy, recovered from the peasant during the harvesting 
season, to the citizens of Srinagar ata nominal profit. An efficient 
card system was devised for distribution of paddy to the citizens 
at the rate 20 kharwars per head per annum. Well designed 
granaries were erected at Srinagar for storing a year’s supply of 
grain. This system worked admirably well and stood the stress of 
rising prices during the second world war.” 

But even with this satisfactory control over the distribution 
of foodstuffs in the Valley the standard of life of the people was 
extremely low. A large number of peasants moved in winter to 
the Punjab to work as labourers at miserably low wages and 
suffered humiliation and hardship. Many of them died every year 
at places far off from their homes. “Kashmiri” was still the 
synonym for poverty and want. 
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fixed rates and to keep the accounts. The balance which remains to the 
cultivating classes is not more than enough to meet their wants, and the 
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Government after providing the army and other dependants has a large 
surplus to which the urban population look for support, and which by 
the mere reason of the monopoly, they have to take under certain 
restrictions as to price and the quantity which a family may draw daily, 
both being regulated not by their means of purchasing, but by the will of 
the Government.” 
--Girdlestone, Charles, O.S.D. in Kashmir in 1871; Memorandum on 
Cashmere and Some Adjacent Countries; page, 8 
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The number of British visitors increased from 200 officers in 1856 to 400 
in 1864. 
The Maharaja requested the Government of India to limit the number at 
100, because of pressure on villagers for supplying labour for transport. 
INA: Foreign, Political A, May, 1865. Nos. 127-28. 
Protesting at the orders of the Viceroy permitting European tourists to 
stay in Kashmir during winter for sport, the Maharaja worte: 
“The people of Cashmere are engaged in the winter in gathering aaa 
stacking crops, weaving pattus (homespun woolens) and /ois (blankets) 
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certainly feel themselves cruely oppressed if, instead of being allowed 
four months’ respite in the year, they were obliged to carry loads in the 
inclement season at the Tisk of losing fingers and toes from frostbite (as 
was the case last year with the coolies of Mr. Shaw, a traveller, in his 
journey from Astore to Srinagar. when two of them died and many more 
were fi rostbitten) merely for the sake of humouring the sporting 
propensities of the visitors.” 

The Viceroy pooh-poohed the argeument and refused to cancel his order. 
INA: Foreign: Secret, Aug. 1877. Nos. 73-75. 

“At dusk we had a quarrel with the villagers because they would not sell 
us firewood, eggs and milk. However we got these commodities at last, 
after a fight in which we raised a general mess in the town, knocking in 
doors, and thumping the people around.” 

-- Ireland, John B, “Wall Street to Kashmir,” p. 395. Even worse instances 
of ill-treatment meted out to poor Kashmiri villagers in their own homes 
by the servants of the European visistors and condoned by them are 
recorded in their travel diaries. 

“J have said that the continuance of the system of Begar or forced labour 
is necessary at any rate for a time. But whether that time will be long or 
short depends on the progress the State Council can make in the 
extension of improved communications and good roads in Kashmir.” 

-- Nisbet, Col. Parry, Resident in Kashmir ina letter to the Govt of India. 
dated 29.1.1880. 

Lawrence, Valley, p. 450. 

INA: Foreign: Intl. B, July. 1912, No. 235. 

Shortage of foodgrains was evident even earlier. There were food riots in 
Srinagar in October, 1903. 

S.M. Fraser, the Foreign Secretary, in his note date 30” November, 1904. 
gives an explanation of the reason which led to scarcity and forced the 
Durbar to collect a part of land revenue in kind. 

“The difficult question is,” he writes, “why after a bumper harvest the 
price of shali remained till recently at the same rate as prevailed during 
the scarcity of last year. The reply everywhere given is that the zamindars 
are holding up the grain. but the reason for this action on their part is 
what requires explanation. According to some people, the reason for the 
high prices is to be found in the theory, that the supply of shali. even in 
a good year. is insufficient for the demand of both country and town. 
Formely, as is well known. the cultivators had to part with their shalito 
feed Srinagar and for part of the year lived on fruits and 
inferior grains; but now. with the new presperity brought by Lawrence s 
settlement, every zamindar has his daily fill of shali. and there is not 
enough surplus to provide for the whole town population. 

-- INA: Foreing, Infl. A March, 1905. Nos 110-113. 
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In another note, E,C. Colvin, the Resident repeats Fraser’s observations 


on this situation. Sea ; 
“There was an extraordinary rise in the prices of foodgrains in Kashmir 


and consequent distress in the capital. 

~The cause of the rise is believed to be that owing to fixed cash assessment 
the zamindars in the Valley have acquired a much higher standard of 
comfort than prevailed in old days. The agriculturists now live to a great 
extention on rice; where as it formely represented only a very small portion 
of their actual food.” 

“Wages of course do not fluctuate like prices and after the abolition of 
Mujawaza system, the first season in which the margin of production 
was dangerously narrowed was bound to give trouble. It happened in 
1903 and the pinch was at once felt because of the devastating flood.” 
“Some excitement occurred in Srinagar on 15" October, 1803. Shops were 
closed and some little damage was done; but the mob was easily dealt 
with and the ring leaders were arrested and punished.” , 

-- INA: Foreign: Sec, I May, 1905, Nos. 19-20. 

INA: Foreign: Secret, Intl, June 1919. Nos. 31-50. 

See Kashmir Govt. Records, File No. 245/Sh-184 of 1921. 


Taxes Other Than Land 
Revenue 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL, land revenue was the main 
source of income to the Government in Kashmir. But the total 
realisations from land revenue were not enough to pay the 
expenses of a large Hindu army as well as of the civil services. The 
king, from the early Hindu period to the end of the last century, 
resorted to taxation of the town and the city dwellers-- artisans 
and artificers, shopkeepers and professionals. How wide the 
taxation net was and how sever the extortions, depended on the 
needs of the particular ruler at a particular time. 


History 

Jayapida (751-782) for instance, levied a number of 
vexatious taxes, but instead of filling his coffers, his officials 
“carried off all the property of the subjects, delivering only the 
smallest fraction of what they realised.”? Such was the case of 
Ajitapida (818-850 A.D) too.? Sankarvarman (883-902 A.D) 
entrusted the collection of numerous direct taxes including fees at 
certain social functions, such as marriages, Yagnopavit, etc; to too 
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officers known as Attapatibhaga and Greha Kritya.? King Yasaskara 
(939-948 A.D) appointed four tax gatherers to increase his revenues 
through competition among them.‘ King Harsa (1089-1101 A.D) 
stooped to all means of collecting funds through iniquitous 
taxation. “O shame!” writes Kalhana in indignation, “though he 
possessed his grandfather’s and father’s treasures and those which 
Utkarsa at the commencement of his reign had brought from 
Lohara, and though he had confiscated from the temples the riches 
bestowed by former kings, yet he endeavoured to secure more 
wealth by oppressing the householders. All imaginable classes of 
trade and manufacture were taxed, so much so that he “appointed 
also a ‘perfect for night-soil’ to raise revenues.”° 

The tradition of levying harsh taxes was continued during 
the Muslim period. A notable tax was zakat realised from the 
Muslims according to the value of their movable and immovable 
property. Side by side several kings levied Jazya on Hindu subjects. 
The first king to impose Jazya was Sultan Sikandar (1389-1413 
A.D). Suitan Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-1470 A.D) however, abolished 
it along with other discriminatory taxes on Hindus.* The Mughals 
abolished the vexatious taxes like baj and tamga, the levy of two 
dams on fuel, poll-tax on the boatmen, and demands of sheep 
from the villagers.” 

The Afghans were cruel masters and their exactions were 
more cruel. Haji Karimdad Khan (1776-1783 A.D) and Azad Khan 
(1783-1785 A.D) realised heavy taxes called Zari-i-Ashkhas and 
Zari-1-Dood from rich and poor.’ 


Taxes on the Eve of 1846 


The Sikhs who followed, made the direct taxes from trade 
and tradesmen into a regular instution. Toll at the rate of one 
tanga was taken from every traveller who passed the Pir Panjal 
and the Banihal Passes. Imports from India were heavily taxed 
and so was the shawl-wool coming from Tibet. It Baramgala, the 
entrance to the Valley via Pir Panjal, duty on salt was realised at 
the rate of a rupee for a man’s load; the annual produce of this 
duty being said to have amounted to 2,000 rupees. 

Every trade and occupation was taxed. The tax on the 
shawl manufacture alone amounted for sometime to as much as 
twelve lakhs of rupees per annum. Moorcraft writes that butchers, 
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bakers, boatmen, vendors of fuel, public notaries, scavengers 
prostitutes, all paid a sort of corporation tax.2 A portion of od 
singhara (water-nut) crop,” he continues, “to the extent annuall 
of a lakh of rupees, it is said, is claimed by the Government Tne 
revenue is farmed, and the farmer is independent of the military 
governor. At the time of our visit the sum paid by the farmer was 
thirty-nine lakhs of Sicca rupees, or about two hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds; but a much larger sum was extorted from the 
people, although it was only to be realised by the greatest rigour 
and oppression.””° 

Round about the same time Major M. Leech, Ist Assistant 
to C.C’s Agent, North, North Wester Frontier, was deputed by 
the British in 1836 to furnish a comprehensive report on both the 
Kashmir valley and Jammu. He gives a detailed list of imposts 
which the city of Cashmere (Srinagar) was subjected to:" 


Name of Tax Amount 
Rs As Pies 

Nawai Kishtee, Tax on boats 40.000 0 0 
Tax on Firewood 27,000 0) 0 
Tax on Gashtangars (hawkers) 10,000 0 0 
Tax on sheep Butchers 18,000 0 0 
Tax on Chikendoz 50 0 0 
Mir Bahri or tax on vegetables 

and products of the Dal lake 27,000 0 0 
Miscellaneous 70,000 0 0 
Tax on snuff & tobacco 9,000 << = 
Tax on grocers 2,000 8 om 
Tax on cloth sellers 900 a zs 
Tax on fishermen 1,200 oe os 
Mahal Singhara or tax water 

chestnuts 60,000 = = 
Narsinghgarh Bazaar or the 

Market at Ameera Kadal 3,000 # re 
Khud Kasht--land or gardens 2,000 a es 
Fisheries 1,200 a , 
Tax on dope sellers 400 a = 


House Tax (Choudreeana) 20,000 ne = 
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Tax on rice merchants 

Tax on Saffron 

Police tax (Thanadaree) 
Customs of Anantnag 
Customs of Baramulla 

Tax on spirit sellers 

Tax on washermen 

Tax on hunters of muskdeer 
Tax on sellers of Pattu cloth 
Tax on sellers of Chinaware 
Tax on grain merchants 

& fruit sellers 


Painters of Basohli miniatures 
Bazaar of Zaina Kadal (4* Bridge) 


Tax on brick-makers 
Tax on oilmen 
Revenue on oilmen 
Revenue office fees 
Magistrates fees 

Police 

Post Office 

Tax on milkmen 
Bazaar of Habba Kadal 
(2™ Bridge) 

Export Customs House 
Cattle dealers 
Watchmen 
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50,000 -- = 
40,000 -- es 
6,000 -- 3 


1,000 = - 
20,000 


20,000 =r 
20,000 
10,000 eens 
10,000 Sia 


Farm of the tax on shawls levied 

at the manufacturing stalls and 
custom houses. Farm of the imports 
from Tibet. Tax on shawl weavers, 
dyers, Jewellers, iron-mongers, 


Palla designers etc. etc. 


Total 


12,000 


5, 05,720 


(Rupees five lakhs, five thousand seven hundred and fifty). 
The shaw] weavers were more slaves than workemen. They 


worked night and day when 


the proceeds of the farm threatened 
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to fall of.. The shawl merchants were also prisoners being strictly 
watched to prevent them from emigrating. 2 

Immediately after 1846, H.M. Lawrence asked Dewa 
Kishan Lal a retired officer who was in Kashmir when Gulab Sin : 
took it over, to give him a comprehensive account of the soneeal 
and economic situation in Kashmir. From a study to this report, it 
appears that Maharaja Gulab Singh continued with the system of 
land other taxes, which he inherited from the Sikhs. The report 
gives a rough estimate of revenue derived from direct taxes from 
tradesmen. “A poll-tax of from Co’s Rs. 16 to 22,” he writes, “is 
leived on every tradesman except tailors and barbers. The different 
trades are: 

Grocers--bakers--green grocers--fruit sellers--drapers-- 
money changers--confectioners--saddlers--arms burnishers-- 
washermen--dyers--stone cutters--blacksmiths--carpenters-- 
masons--hired labourers--boatmen--woodsellers--porters-- 
prostituttes of the first and second class--sweepers --shoemakers 
--chintzmakers--butchers--milkmen--leech--doctors--rope-- 
makers--seal-engravers--pepier machie makers--cleaned-wool 
sellers--druggists--silvers-smiths--tape-makers--cotton-weavers -- 
carriers.” The sum of different annual pol taxes on these trades 
was about Co’s Rs, 84, 375.” 


Gulab Singh Enlarges the Taxation Net 


During his rule of eleven years, Gulab Singh appears to 
have enlarged the taxation net. It is evident from the travel diary 
of John B Ireland, who visited Kashmir in 1859. He writes that on 
the birth of every lamb, the owner had to pay a tax was one anna, 
and on the birth of a calf four annas. For a marriage the tax was 
one rupee and every shop in the city had to pay a tax of three 
annas a day.” 

Collection of taxes was now done through the farming 
system. In 1862 T.D.Forsythe, the secretary in the Foreign 
Department, in his Notes on Kashmir and Jammu gives an outline 
of the direct taxes farmed out by the Maharaja.© 

“Bosides the land tax,” he writes, “there are numberous 
other cesses and taxes. The Custom dues for the whole country 
are farmed out to a contractor for Rupees 4,00,000 per annum: 
but the rates, high as they are, are not unfrequently exceeded, 
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and the traders are subjected to perpetual annoyance by the 
contractor’s agents.” Some of the taxes as given by Forsythe were: 
A tax called Nawai levied on boatmen; another known as Chob 
Furoshee, a tax on timber and wood for fuel transported by water, 
throughout the Valley, farmed out for Rs. 1,05,000. 

The Zur-i-baj a license tax leived on trades and farmed out 
for Rupees 91,000. 

A special tax on saffron, for which the Valley has been 
famous, yielded Rupees 21,000 per annum to the Maharaja. 

A duty called Dagh Shawl originally instituted by the 
Afghan Governor, Haji Karimdad Khan, was levied on the 
“kanee,” Or woven shaw] fabrics. As soon as a shawl was put on 
the loom, the contractor stamped it, and the duty had to be paid 
at once. This duty, (25 per cent of the value of the shawl) was the 
farm of Pandit Raj Kak who paid the Maharaja Rupees 8,75,000 
per annum.” 

Hashia and Sada bafee: Besides this, there was another tax 
on plain shawl cloth and on border weaving, quite a separate 
trade from shawl-making, which was farmed for Rupees 30,000. 

Zarab Khanna or Mint--About Rupees 75,000 per annum 
were made at the Royal Mint in coining the Chilkee Rupees. 

Silk--Very fine silk, raised from worms in Cashmere, were 
the variety of mulberry trees is favourable to rearing silk-worms, 

yielded Rupees 42,000 for the Rajah’s treasury. 

River Tax--Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands 
on the Srinagar lake, and also a tax on goods taken in boats over 
_ the lake was farmed out for Rupees 31,000. 

There was a good breed of ponies in Cashmere, very useful 
for carriage purposes; a tax on ponies was collected by the Local 
Officers, and yielded Rupees 15,000. 

Adalut, Harkara Bashee--Fines levied by Judicial Courts and 
the Police, instituation fees in civil cases, talabana or fees for issuing 
summons brought in about Rupees 13,300 in Cashmere. 

Zur-1-Nikah--Fees were taken by Qazees for registration or 
celebration of marriages, and this was turned to account by the 
Maharaja, who farmed the tax for Rupees 5,000. No marriage 
contract could be made the subject of litigation, unless it had been 
registered before the Qazee on a stamp paper of three Rupee’s 

value. 
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Choona puzee--Lime kins were taxe i 
25,000 per annum. pega 6 ence 

Baghat--Gardens, Rupees 4,500. 

Tobacco, Rupees 35,000. This was deri 
Pree ic uy the CONCRE erived froma monopoly 

Gurda Bhung--Tax on post-i-bhung, or dried poppy heads 
The Government share was three-fourths and the zamindar’s share 
on fourth of the produce; the churrus, or extract, belonged to the 
Government; its tax yielded Rupees 35,000. 

There were separate courts to different departments of 
trade and taxes, each of which was presided over by an officer; 
the courts were for the pushmeena trade; rice trade, wood-sellers; 
ferry and river trade, Commissariat; and customs. 

Revenue cases were decided for the most part verbally, in 
the presence of the headmen and patwawns. 


Taxes Paid in Kind 


Besides payment in cash, several levies were realised in 
kind too. Bates (Gazetter) quotes a few interesting ways of exacting 
levies.” For instance the annual tax on sheep and goats were one 
anna per head, but villagers whose land produced 500 kharwars 
of grain or more, had to give an extra tax in the shape of two or 
three of these animals annually. Half of their value was, however, 
returned to the farmers in cash. Besides the sheep, villagers of this 
size had to yield one pony cash year on the same conditions, half 
its value being returned in coin. The village had also to give, on 
half value, a loi or woolen blanket. 

For each milch cow halfa seer of ghee was annually taken." 
Each house had to give according to the number of inmates from 
one to ten fowls yearly. These exactments were termed “nakhas.” 
In the honey districts of the Lidder and Waden valleys two thirds 
of the produce were taken yearly by the Kardar and others. The 
produce of the lakes and rivers, as the singhara or water-nut and 
the fish were Government monopolies, the former yielding a very 
large revenue which was farmed, and fishing without a license 
prohibited. The reeds in the Achar lake alone produced an annual 
revenue of 4,000 chilki rupees. 

Most of the necessaries of life, 
articles of commerce, were governmen 


as well as the more important 
t monopolies; among these 
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salt, China tea from Lhasa, and Kot, or the aromatic costus, which 
grows abundantly on the hills of Kashmir. The Government 
moreover retained the monopoly of making bricks. A heavy tax, 
amounting to 25% ad valorem was levied on all boats which were 
built, and the hard-earned gains of the begari or impressed coolie, 
who carried the luggage of the traveler in Kashmir, were mulcted 
to a like extent. 

In 1866 the duties paid on goods between Jammu and 
Kashmir were reduced from between 30 and 50 per cent to 8 and 
12 per cent. In 1869, these rates were still further reduced to 6 14 
per cent, and towards the close of that year duties on merchandise 
passing to from Turkistan were abolished, in difference to the 
wishes of the Biritish Government. 


Taxes Farmed Out 


The pernicious system of farming out taxes to contractors 
became common as more and sometimes frivolous taxes were 
added to the back breaking articles already on the tax list. It seems 
to have been the aim of the every servant of the State to display 
his zeal and his administrative ability by discovering some new 
product which could be made the subject of a tax. In these 
numerous and vexatious impositions, the officials used every 
device in order to make the demand burdensome and costly to 
the people. The system was bad for the people and bad for the 
State, as the contractor was usually a man of straw, who had to 
Pay large fees to the officials before he obtained a farm, and 
invariably proved a defaulter when called upon to pay the State’s 
‘dues. 

An instance of the harsh realisation of revenues through 
farming is furnished by the tax on violets and chob-i-kot. A 
publican would offer a certain sum for the right to collect violets 
for the year. Having obtained a written order to the effect that he 
was contractor of violets, he would get together a number of able- 
bodied loafers, and charge them with the duty of collecting the 
State’s share of the violets of Kashmir, which in theory was two- 
thirds. But the villagers busy in their fields at violet-time had little 
leisure or inclination together flowers. The publican’s man would 
wait till the violets were withered and then claim a weight of 
violets probably double the amount produced in the village. After 
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a great ideal of violence and trouble, and in order to get rid at any 
cost of the publican’s man who was living free in the village, the 
cultivators would pay up a lumpsum in cash. For all practical 
purposes it would have been equally convenient, from the 
publican’s point of view, to have obtained a farm of butterflies. 

How injudictous was the demand of Chob-i-kot, the 
aromatic root of the Saussurea cf Phak. The plant is found on the 
high mountains, but villages many marches distent from the 
mountains were liable to contribution. Every year, asum of money 
(dadani) was supposed to be advanced to the villagers, but like all 
transactions in which cash played a part, the money never reached 
the cultivators. In 1889 the villagers of the Phak tehsil supplied 48 
kharwars of chob-i-kot, for which they received a credit of Rs. 4 per 
kharwar. In most instances the villagers did not extract the root 
themselves, but purchased it at Rs. 6 per kharwar from mountain 
villagers or from shepherds. They lost Rs. 96 on the transaction, 
and besides had to carry the root from a long distance to the State 
Depot. 

The same system was followed in regard to birch bark, 
(bhoj pattr) which was in demand for roofing houses. In the Phak 
tehsil the State used to demand from 18 to 29 kharwars of birch 
bark per annum. The villagers, who lived at a great distance from 
the high mountains on which the birch tree grows, had to by the 
bark at Rs. 3.2.0 per kharwar, and when they had carried it to 
Srinagar they received a credit of Rs. 2 per kharwar.® 

To present the idea of the universality of taxation in 
Kashmir, Lawrence in his Valley (Published 1895) gives a detailed 
list of taxes on shops and artificers, which had according to him 
begun to disappear from the revenue scene. Compared with 
Leech’s list prepared haif a century earlier, Lawrence's list shows 
a steady decline in revenue from these taxes. 


Details of Taxes on Shops, Artificers and Others 


Suger-makers 8,110 
Fruit, makers of pickles and sweets 8,891 
Bakers 8,385 
Corn-chandlers 4,800 
Porters 775 


Masons 1,500 
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Carpenters 2,995 

Sellers of betel-nut ; 365 

Butchers 21,750 
Cotton-carders 380 
Blacksmiths 795 
Goldsmiths 992 
Braziers 150 
Dyers 3,450 
Sellers of woolen thread 2,829 
Prostitutes 1,900 
Cloth-merchants 1,250 
Sellers of glass bangles 575 
Menials (Halalkhor) 11,965 
Soap-boilers 1,442 
Polishers of arms 160 
Gardeners 3,110 
Fringe-and tape-makers 706 
Cloth-brokers 1,430 
Turners in wood 215 
Farmers and saddlers 1,850 
Cloth-dressers 120 
Knife-makers 85 
Painters 275 
Basket-makers 180 
Shoe-makers 550 
Grave-diggers 810 
Boatmen who carry stones 700 
Earth-cutters (peat) 40 
Wood-cutters 630 
Money-changers 716 
Cutters and polishers of precious stones 192 
Leather-sellers 160 
Makers of woolen garments 165 
Bow-makers 425 
Cowherds 12,670 
Weavers 2,160 
Friers of grain 111 
Leech sellers and dealers in medicine 913 


Comb-makers 30 
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Sellers of firewood 400 
Moongarees (makers of rice bread) 613 
Paper-makers 775 
Miscellaneous 366 
Total 1, 13,916 
or 


Imperial Rs 71,197 


The customs department was formely farmed out to a 
contractor who naturally expected to make, and actually realised 
a handsome profit on his contract in spite of this having been 
increased from Rs. 66,000 to Rs. 3,90,000. The department was 
reorganised in 1895 by L.G.Todhunter. During the last five months 
of 1896 it produced an income of, in round numbers, Rs. 35,000 
as compared with the former arrangement. The total receipts for 
the first 12 months under the new system were Rs. 5,37,000 with 
an expenditure on establishment of Rs. 65,000.” 


Direct Taxes Abolished 


With the setting up of the new administrative system by 
the State Council under the guidance of the Resident, the Customs 
and Excise Department was reorganised by C.G.Todhunter, an 
officer of the Imperial Customs Serivice. This served as a death- 
blow to the horde of iniquitous exactions. Lawrence writing in 
The Valley of Kashmir, says: ” 

“These direct taxes on shops and artificers have disappered, 
~ but Sriangar is still liable to a certain amount of indirect taxation 
in the form of octroi. The exact revenue realised by the octroi 
cannot be given, as it is lumped up with the Kashmur import duties. 
Rice, the staple food of the city people, was exempted from octroi 
at the beginning of 1892, by my advice. | am strongly of opinion 
that direct taxation is advisable in Srinagar. The present:system 
under which municipal expenditure is met by a contribution from 
general revenues, is destructive of real municipal life and 
economy.” 
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Revenue After Reorganisation 
It would be interesting to know the total income from land 
and other taxes which Kashmir contributed to the State exchequer. 
Girdlestone in 1871 on the basis of a paper give the 
following figures.” 


Land revenue (cash) Rs. 6, 10,285 

Land revenue (kind) Rs. 10, 58,173 

Taxes Rs. 11, 94,162 

Nazrana+ Miscellaneous Rs. 3, 47,554 
Total Rs. 32, 10,174 


Lawrence gives a list of figures of revenue during later years* 

“The estimates of 1871-72 suggest that the land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 27, 75.990. In this the revenue of Muzzafarabad 
district, which is now about Rs. 84,000/-was included; but even 
after deducting this we obtain a land revenue demand for the 
Valley which, I feel sure could never have been collected. In 1887, 
the estimate of land revenue furnished to my predecessor 
amounted to Rs. 16, 07,542: but, as I have shown elsewhere, this 
revenue existed only on paper; and the actual average of collections 
of land revenue from 1880 upto 1888 was only Rs. 12, 68,280. I 
show below the actual collections of land revenue from 1886 to 
1893 of the Valley of Kashmir: 


1888-89 ITS 2508 
1889-90 12,55,734 
1890-91 12,48,374 
1891-92 12,49,614 
1892-93 14,06,634 
1893-94 14,79,839* 


*Rs. 80,605 remitted for loss by flood included in this: 

It is interesting to notice receipts from other heads, such as 
excise courts fees, courts and goals, Posts and Telegraphs, and 
other miscellaneous sources, such as receipts from timber-depots, 
Rakhs and farms of chob-i-kot, etc:- 


1888-89 553,124 
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1889-90 5,72,440 
1890-91 4,02,859 
1891-92 593,441 
1822-79 6,27,119 


So far as the statistics given can be trusted, it would appear 


that the present land revenue of the Valley is rather higher than it 
was in the time of the Mughals: 


WS PNAMAWN> 


— — 
Ne SD 


Mughal Rs. 12,69,381 
Pathan Unknown 
Sikh Rs. 13,00,000 
Dogra: 

1861 Rs. 15,00,000 
1871 estimate Rs. 27,75,999 
actual Rs. Unknown 
1887 estimate Rs. 16,07,542 
actual Rs. Unknown 
1888 actual Rs. 12,31,258 
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licensee prostitutes; that according to the last return there were in the 
Kashmir territory 18715 State prostitutes, and they paid over to the 
Government Inspectors a fixed proportion of their disreputable gains 

The Officer on Speical Duty was asked to find out the truth or 
otherwise of this allegation. His report: “The prostitutes. who are 
registered and taxed as such, are principally of the Watal or lower castee. 
They are sold at a tender age by their parents to brothelkeepers for Rs. 
200 or Rs. 100 per child. The sale is recognised and recorded on stamped 
paper, the pretext being that a marriage might be intended, though the 
truth is well known and moreover the tax on marriage is Co’s Rs. 3/8/-, 
whereas the tax for the sale of the child for prostitution is chi/ki Rs. 400/ 
-=Co/s Rs. 250/-. 
“The estimated number of prostitutes acquired in this way is 250 
or 300 for Srinagar. They are divided into three classes according 
to their “gratification,” and taxed-- 

Ist Class Co’s Rs. 40 per annum 

2™ Class » Rs. 20 Res 


10 


Agriculture Production 


WITH ITS FERTILE SOIL and abundance of water supply, 
Kashmir has been from ancient times, depending mainly on 
agriculture as the principal source of food and wealth. Agriculture 
is the main occupation of the majority of the people living in 
numerous villages dotting the Valley. During the period covered 
by this study, agriculture was the main source of income to the 
Government. 

Owing to its system of rivers, Kashmir possesses a large 
area of alluvial soil. Aided by a moist atmosphere, a warm summer 
temperature, and easy irriagation, luxurious crops of cereals and 
other foods are easily obtained.’ Rice is the staple food of the 
Kashmiri, Indian corn comes next; wheat, barley and oats are 
also grown. 


Rice: The Kashmiris, from time immemorial, have 
considered no crop worthy of attention save rice, and by irriagation 
and manuring an artificial soil has been obtained for the rice fields. 

The cultivator naturally devotes all his energy to this crop. 
For rice he will terrace his fields, expend great labour in digging 
out irrigation channels, spend his nights out in the fields watching 
the flow of water, and will pass laborious days moving about in 
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the deep mud. In the lower villages near the swamps there is an 
insect which irriates the skin, and to protect himself the cultivator 
smears his legs and arms with the pine pitch. During the busy 
days of mid-summer when agricultural operations are in full swing 
he presents a curious appearance with his arms and legs back 
and his body splashed all over with grey mud.’ 

There are two systems of rice cultivation. Under the first 
the rice is sown broadcast; under the second it is first sown in a 
nursery and then planted out. For successful broadcast cultivaton 
the field should be farily large, and water must be ample. However, 
in certain circumstances, the cultivator adopts the nursery method. 
If water comes late the rice plant can be kept alive in the nursery 
plots, and the young seeding need not be planted out till forty 
days after sowing.’ 

The manure for rice consists of rice-straw rejected by the 
cattle and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from the 
homestead to the fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is 
spread on the land with more liberality than might have been 
expected from the distance it is carried. 

The rices of Kashmir may be roughly divided into two 
classes, the white and the red. As a food the white rice is the more 
esteemed, and the best of the white rices and the basmati and the 
koin. These varieties germinate very quickly and ripen more rapidly 
than any other rices. But they are very delicate plants and cannot 
stand exposure to cold winds. They give a small crop and require 
very careful husking.‘ 

During Maharaja Gulab Singh’s regin, a kharwar of rice 
was procurable for eight annas, and a trak (six seers) of oil cost 
seven annas.° 


Maize: The other crops can be dismissed more briefly. Next 
in importance to rice comes maize. The best soil for maize is 
reclaimed swamp, and enormous crops are raised in good years 
from the black peaty land which lies under the blanks of the 
Jhelum. In the high villages occupied by the Gujar graziers very 
fine crops of maize are grown, and the large outturn is due to the 
heavy manuring given to the fields by the Gujars’ buffalos and 
cattle. But with this exception maize receives no manure, and the 
system of harvesting renders manure unnecessary. 
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Till 1890 with the land settlement rules came into operati 
and the cultivator secured tenancy rights, most of the seal al 
land remained fallow, the peasants showing no inclination to —s 
bigger tracts under the plough. He would, however, grow cro : 
which required not much of labour to cultivate. Some of these 
crops were’: 


Shol: Shol (Setaria italica) an extremely used plant, supplied 
grain widely eaten by the villagers during times of scarcity. When 
it was apparent to the cultivator from the look of the mountains, 
that snow water would be scarce, a large area of rice land was at 
once sown with shol. Some weeding was done, but as a rule the 
hardly shol was left to look after itself until it ripened in September. 


Ganhar: The most beautiful of all the crops was the Ganhar 
(Amaranth, Amaranthus) with its gold, coral and crimson stalks 
and flowers. It was frequently sown in rows among the cotton 
fields or on the borders of maize plots, and the sulphur blooms of 
the cotton and coral of the Ganhar formed a delightful combination 
of colours. Ganhar was sown in May after two or three ploughings. 
No manure or irrigation was given, and with timely rains a large 
outturn of minute grain was harvested in September. 


Trumba: The trumba, or buckwheat (Fagopyrum 
esculentum), was a most useful plant, as it could be sown late in 
almost any soil, and when the cultivator saw that there was no 
hope of water coming to his rice fields he would at once sow the 
sweet trumba. There were two varieties in Kashmir--the sweet 
trumba, which had white pinkish flowers and was often grown ag 
a substitute for rice when water was not forthcoming. It could be 
sown up to the middle of July, and with good rains it gave a fair 
crop. The bitter trumba, which had yellow flowers, was however 
not a mere makeshift, and in the higher villages it often formed 
the only foodgrain of the people. The unhusked grain was black 
in colour, and was either ground in mills and made into bread or 
was eaten as porridge. 


Mung: The pulses of Kashmir were not considered of much 
importance by the people. The best of the pulses was the mung 
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(Phaseolus mungo). The land is ploughed three times and the seed 
sown in May. No irriagation is given, and mung is often sown in 
trice lands which require a rest. No manure is given and the crop 
is not weeded, but in spite of neglect, good crop of mung can be 
obtained if the soil is fair and the rains are timely. 


Mah: Mah (Phaseolus radiatus) is cultivated in the same 
way as mung. It gives a heavier crop, but the pulse is more tasteless 
than the mung. An average crop would be 4 maunds per acre. 


Moth: Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolious) is sown in April, and 
like mung is often grown in rice fields which are out of condition. 

Peas: Peas and delicious white beans (rajma) are 
occasionally cultivated. 


Oilseeds: The oil-seeds of Kashmir are of some importance 
and when Kashmir was linked with the outer world by the J.V. 
Road they assumed a greater importance as a trade staple. The 
Kashmiris do not use ghi (clarified butter) in their food, but they 
require vegetable oils. In 1890, they would use these oils for 
lightening as well as for cooking purposes. Mineral oils were too 
expensive for general use. 


Tilgoglu: The chief of the oil-seeds was the rape, of which 
there were three varieties in Kashmir. The first was the tilgoglu, 
which was sown in September and October on dry lands, and 
especially on the soft reclaimed swamp land. As a rule there was 
no weeding, but when, as happened in reclaimed swamp, the 
wild hemp was very vigorous, the cultivator had to weed. Timely 
rains from February to May are required, and the crop is harvested 
in May and June. 


Sarshaf. The second variety was known as taruz or sarshaf, 
and sown in the spring. It ripened at the same time as the tilgoglu, 
but it gave a smaller amount of oil from its seed. Three maunds of 
seed to the acre would be an average for tilgoglu. 


Sandiji: The third variety of the rape is known as sandiji, 
sown in the standing rice when the last watering is being given. It 
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gives a small crop, but as no labour is expended the ; 
counted even the small crop as gain. p cultivator 


Til: Til (Sesamum inducum) was, till recently a common 
crop, and sown in April. The land was plughed four times, and a 
fifth ploughing given at sowing time. No manure was given but 
til requires, a rich soil and also gentle and timely rains. The crop 
was weeded with the hand hoe, and was more carefully looked 
after than any of the other oil-seed plants. The crops ripened 
shortly after rice, and blankets were spread under the plants, at 
harvest-time to catch the seeds, which fall out of the pods with 
the slightest movement. 


Oil Production: Here it would be proper to give a brief 
description of the oil production of Kashmir. Till 1890, oil had 
been taken by the State in payment of revenue but this practice 
ceased, and the cultivator either sold his oil-seed to a Punjabi trader 
or expressed oil for is own consumption or for sale. There were 
telis, or professional oil-pressers, all over the Valley, and they 
charged for their service a small amount of oil and kept the whole 
of the oil-cake, which they sold to the villagers for cattle-food. 

With the coming of electricity, power expellers were 
installed. The villager sold his oil-seeds to the owner of the expeller 
either in cash or for oil extracted from his seed, paying a small 
amount for the mill-owners expenses. The cake was, of course 
retained by the latter. 


Cotton: Cotton was grown all over Kashmir upto a certain 
elevation. It was cultivated on the karewas and also in low-lying 
land which was irrigable, but required a rest from rice. The soil 
was frequently ploughed, and never less then three ploughings 
were given, and afterwards the colds were well pulverised by 
millets. The seed was soaked in water and mixed with ashes before 
sowing, and beyond these ashes the plant received no manure. 
Sowing took plance at the end of April and in May, and the fields 
were often wantered at sowing-time. 

The cotton plant of Kashmir, an annual, was only about 
two feet high, as every year the plant rotted away in the winter 
rains and snow. The cultivation of cotton used to be remunerative, 
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but owing to the opening of the Jhelum Valley road, and to the 
increased import of cotton cloth from India, the fibre was in the 
somewhat depressed condition. As a village staple for home use it 
continued to live on for some more years and the cotton spinning- 
wheel and the weavers’ walk were familiar objects in every part 
of Kashmir. The villagers believed that home-made cotton cloth 
was stronger and thicker then the cloth imported from the Punjab, 
and they took to the cotton plant, not only for its fibure, but for its 
seeds, from which they obtained oil and an excellent cattle food. 


Wheat and Barley: Wheat and barely are the two spring 
crops of the Valley, and of these the barley crop was the more 
important, if area alone be considered. The barley commonly 
grown in the Valley was not of a good quality, and no pains were 
taken in its cultivation. One ploughing was given, and when the 
seed was sown, from October to December, the land was again 
ploughed. The fields were not weeded nor manured. Of the four 
varieties of wheat, the first kind sold for 36 seers per rupee, the 
second, grown in the autumn harvest, at 20 seers and the other 
two were valued at 29 seers per rupee. Second quality barely 
fetched one rupee per 8 seers, third quality, 2 maunds per rupee. 


Saffron: The Saffron (Crocus sativus) of Kashmir is famous 
for its bouquet, and has been in great request as a condiment and 
as a pigment for the forehead marks of the Hindus. Saffron 
cultivation at Pampur affectionately called “Sona Krend” or Gold 
- Basket” near Srinagar has an ancient history. In former days the 
saffron cultivation was a large source of revenue to the State, but 
in the famine of 1878-79 the people in their distress ate up the 
bulbs, and although seed was imported from Kishtwar, and 
although every year land was set apart for the production of seed, 
the process of reproduction was slow. For seed purposes a 
particular.aspect and sloping ground is required, and it takes years 
before the blubs can be planted out in the small square plots where 
the saffron is to be grown.’ 

Although cultivation had extended satisfactorily during 
the decade 1890-1900, the system of collection by revenue farmer 
prevented the industry from becoming popular. During harvest- 
time the cultivators were as carefully watched and supervised as 
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ae mond-diggers at Kimberley. In former da 
parts of Kashmir to cultivate saffrom on th 
ter, with the exception of a few men from Sri ivati 
4 as in the hands of local men. At hanvocenrae eee 
was picked and put into sacks and then taken to the farmer ah : 
took one bag for himself and gave the other to the cultivator ‘The 
bags were never opened, and it was found by experience that fic 
cultivator never attempted to cheat the farmer by passing on to 
him a lighter sack. The cultivator had to take his bag to the left 
bank of the river, and make his own arrangements for sale. The 
price per tola of Shahi Zaffran, the purest form of saffron, was 3 
rupees, while that of the moongra or second quality one rupee.’ 


ys men came from al] 
e Pampur karewa but 


Radh;:. Next to the saffron cultivation in interest come the 
floating gardens of the Dal lake. The whole cultivation and 
vegetation of the lake is of interest and of great importance to the 
city people. The radh, or floating gardens, are made of long strips 
of the lake reed, and a breadth of about six feet. These strips can 
be towed from place to place and are moored at the four corners 
by poles driven into the lake bed. When the radh is sufficiently 
strong to bear the weight of a man, heaps of weed and mud are 
extracted from the lake by poles, and these heaps are formed into 
cones and placed at intervals on the radh. The cones are known 
as pokhar, and each cone accommodates two seedling of melons 
or tomatoes, or four seedlings of water-milons or cucumbers. 
Everything that plant life requires is present. A rich soiland ample 
moisture, with the summer sun of Kashmir, help to produce 
vegetables in surprising abundance and of excellent quality. It is 
not an uncommon thing to gather thirty full-sized fruits from every 
plant, or from ninety to one hudred fruits from each receptacle.* 


Demb: Next to the floating gardens in fertility are the demb 
lands, which are formed along the sides and sometimes M the 
middle of the lake when the water is shallow. The cultivator selects 
his site, and plants willows and sometimes poplars along its four 
sides, Inside these willows he casts boat-loads of weed and mud 
until his land is above the flood level and year by yeat he adds : 
new dressing of the rich lake weed and mud. Around the dem 
plot run little water-channels from the lake, $0 that moisture 1S 
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always present, and on the demb, a great variety of crops is raised. 
Rape-seed, maize, tobacco, melons, potatoes, onions, radishes, 
turnips, egg-plants, white beans, peaches, apricots, and quinces 
flourish on this rich soil. If it had not been the constant liability to 
forced labour, and to the curious system under which revenue 
was collected daily from the half-amphibious dwellers on the Dal 
lake, the cultivators of the demb lands might have been the most 
prosperous people.” 


Singhara: But apart from the splendid produce of the radh 
and demb lands, the cultivators of the Dal lake--the Mirbahri people, 
as they were called in Kashmir--had other source of food which 
the lakes Dal and Wular yielded them free of labour. The singhara 
or water chestnut afforded an easy meal which was not to be 
despised. The jewar (Euryale ferox) gave a pleasant seed which 
was eaten raw or parched; the bumbh, with its long stem and white 
flower, provided a nourishing vegetable from the former and an 
agreeable sherbet from the later; and then the glory of the lake, 
and the noble pink lilly, yielded a sweet nut, and a warm, savoury 
vegetable in its leaf-stem, white, succulent. Lastly, and perhaps 
most useful of all, was the pits, the rush from which the matting 
of Kashmir was made.” 


Tobacco: Tobacco was cultivated in many parts of Kashmir, 
but it was chiefly grown in and around Srinagar and the smaller 
towns. The ordinary cultivator did not grow the plant, and it was 
almost entirely in the hands of the gardener class which existed 
in the city and the towns. 


Vegetables 


Vegetables are of great importance in Kashmir, and every 
villager has his small garden plot, where he raises a wealth of 
food with very small effort. In the neighbourhood of Srinagar some 
care is taken in the selction of seed, and the villager often buys his 
seed from the city; but in the remote corners of the Valley very 
little attention is paid to garden cultivation and the vegetables are 
poor, fibrous, and small. Upto 1890, vegetable cultivation in 
Kashmir was limited to raising crops which would remain fresh 
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till late in the winter to stand preservation when kept buried in 
deep pits. The crops mostly grown were turnips, radishes, onions 
gourds, knolkhol and Karam Sag. Later the vegetable growers 
took to spinach, egg-plant and cucumber. The national vegetable 
was the Knolkhol. A hardly plant, it grew freely in years of 
favourable rains. Though the Kashmiri had little to learn in the 


way of rice cultivation, he had a great deal to learn a grower of 
vegetable. 


Turnip: Next in importance was the turnip, which was 
largely cultivated. The root was cut into slices and dried for the 
winter. Vegetable marrows abounded and they too were dried in 
the sun and festooned on ropes for winter use. They were grown 
in raised cones of earth, through which the air passed easily to 
the roots. Tomatoes were a popular vegetable, but the fruit was 
small and ugly. It was cut into rings and dried in the sun for winter 
use. Chilies were chiefly grown by the regular gardening 
cultivators, and very large crops were raised in the neighbourhood 
of the city and the towns. Cucumbers of a large size were grown 
in abundance on the Dal lake, but they were not common in the 
districts. The egg-plant was well known in the Valley, and last, 
but not the least, the potato cultivation began gradually to extend 
to villages. On the hill slopes of the Traal Pargana in the Naubug 
and in one or two other places, excellent potatoes were raised. 


Onions: Wild onions were found all over the hills of Kashmir; 
they were also cultivated. The Hindu inhabitants of the Valley 
did not eat the onion nor did they eat the leek and carrot. 


Herbs as Vegetables: Several herbs were eaten by the 
Kashmiris as vegetables in the spring and summer, thistles, nettles, 
the wild chicory, the dandelion--in fact, every plant which was 
not poisonous went into the cooking pot, and even the stalk of the 
walnut catkin was not despised. In the hills a dainty dish of the 
wild asparagus was easily obtained, and the wild rhubarb cooked 
in honey and had its charms. 

Fungi and mushrooms (hedur) grow abundately, ang 
edible sorts are gathered in great quantity. Cooked with ghi an 
condiments, they produce a tasty dish. 
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The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and 
large quantities are annually exported to the Punjab. Apart from 
mushrooms a kind of morel called kanaguch or Kanagich grow wild 
and impart a rich mushroom-like flavour to soups and gravies. 
When one hears of the old saints of Kashmir who lived on the 
wild wopal hak (Dipsacus intermis) and the herbs of the forest, one 
need not picture an emaciated ascetic, for a man could live and 
live well on nature’s products in Kashmir.” 


European Vegetables: European vegetables were introduced 
by the British Officers posted in Kashmir after 1890. Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages, Capsicms, Rhubarb, Table-raddish, Ladyfinger, round 
Egg-plant, French beans, Water-cross and several varieties of peas, 
thrived well and within a few years their cultivation was taken 
up by local gardeners. 


Fruit 

With its continental climate, Kashmir has been the home 
of a large variety of delicious fruits. We have a mention of the 
Sweet grapes in the Rajatarangini and Alberuni records the 
existence of numerous varities of delicious fruit. Later, under the 
Afghans and Sikhs, Kashmiris paid very little attention to 
cultivation of fruit, with the result that these went wild in a few 
years. Duke, writing in 1876 mentions fruit trees of all kinds 
growing all over the Valley, wild but bearing fruit. There were 
widespread wild plants and bushes bearing edible fruit like 
strawberry, blackberry, gooseberry and red currant. 

Thousands of acres skirting the foot of the hills were 
covered with apple and pear trees and vines in full bearing. 
Apricots, peaches, cherries, and plums also grew wild. Apples 
and pears ripened in the Valley early in September and were 
garnered about the middle of that month. Nature was so beautiful 
that a large proportion of the crop fell to the ground, and was 
either eaten by the cattle or dried in the sun to be eaten boiled 
during the winter. 

What remained was collected early in September. The men 
climbed the trees and shook the branches; the fruits which fell to 
the ground was then gathered into heaps, and, if not quite ripe, 
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was spread for a day or two in the sun until it reached maturity. 
The fruit was then cut up into halves or quarters, and the pieces 
threaded on long strings, which were hung to the rafters of the 
dwellings. If, however, the crop was large, it was consigned to 
capacious kiltas or baskets. In that case great care had to be taken 
that the fruit was thoroughly dried before it was put away, 
otherwise fermentation ensued and it decayed. Carefully dried, 
the apples could be preserved for a year. The variety of apple 
known as the amri tsunt was the most esteemed, and the nak pear 
had preference, both for eating and preserving. 


Dried Fruit: Dried fruit formed an important article of food 
in Kashmir during the winter. As it was considered a heating diet 
it was always eaten at the morning meal; and, for the same reason, 
whatever remained on the disappearance of the winter snows 
and the advent of spring, was given to the cattle. 

It was commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed 
with walnuts and the seeds of amaranth (ganhar); it was also 
frequently boiled with milk or butter-milk. 

Dried apples were called tsunthut and dried pears tanghut. 

The following were the different varieties of apples most 
commoly produced: 


Amri and Varieties: Amri-tsunt, Sir tr’al, Nabid tral, Ts’uk 
ts‘uk, Tetshukur and Ballp‘ur. 

The following varieties of pears were grown in the Valley: 
Goshi B’ug, N’ak, Koter nul, Har n’ak. 


Quince: There were two varieties of quince produced in 
Kashmir, tsok bamtsnut and modur bamtsunt, the sour quince and 
the weet quince. 

This fruit ripened in the month of October and was of 
superior quality. 


Peech: Similarly there were two varieties of peach, modur 
tsunun, the sweet peach, and tyut fsunun, the sour peach. 


Apricots: Large quantities of dried apricots were imported 
into Kashmir from Ladak, and the following different varieties 
were produced in the Valley: Bata tsera, tsoki tsera, modari tsera. 
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Pomegranate: Three Species of pomegranate were grown 
in Kashmunir, tsok dan, modur dan, and jigari dan. 

This fruit ripened in September, it was of inferior quality. 
The mulberry grew very abundantly and the peopie would eat 
largely of the fruit, of which they were very fond. 


Walnut: The walnut tree flourishes in a remarkable manner 
in Kashmir. The nuts ripen about the middle of September, the 
trees are then beaten, and the fall of the nut to the ground detaches 
the outer rind. The trees yield from four to six thousand nuts 
annually; some as many as ten. thousand, or even more. 

The Maharaja’s share was nominally half the crop, but 
the villagers asserted that after the numerous officials, interested 
in the collection of the Government dues had been satisfied, only 
about a quarter of the crop remained to the cultivator. 

Walnut Oil: The Government share, which are estimated 
while the fruit was on the trees, was either paid in cash or in the 
oil which was extracted from the nuts. Almost the whole of the 
walnuts produced in Kashmir were converted into oil, only a very 
small proportion being preserved for food. 

; Each ass-load or kernel yielded eight paji of oil, each 
weighing six seers, or forty-eight seers in all. About 12,000 ass- 
loads of walnut-kernels were annually appropriated to the oil- 
presses in Kashmir. Walnut oil was preferred to linseed oil for all 
the uses to which the latter was applied. 

There were three principal species: 

Khagazi--the finest and most shady tree, with a thin shell, 
but the yield was not large; Burzil, inferior to the Khagazi; Wont, 
the commonest species, but yielded the largest amount of fruit." 

Towards the turn of the century, there was a demand for 
walnuts and the kernel from Indian markets and even from 
abroad. The kernel thenceforth ceased to be crushed for oil. 


Almond: There were large almond orchards scattered over 
the Valley, and many of the hill-sides were planted with this hardy 
and profitable tree. It is a somewhat uncertain crop, but very little 
attention was paid to its cultivation, and as a rule the almond 
orchards were unfenced. 
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Grapes: Six varieties of grape were growing in Kashmir, of 
which Dr. Elmslie gave the following names: Kishmishi, Krihun or 
Kawa dach, dun dach, pan dach, and hassain dach. The indigenous 
vines were generally planted at the foot of a popular and ran up 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, bearing abundance of fruit. They — 
were gathered about October and kept through the winter in 
shallow earthen vessels till the spring. The making of wine, which 
was discountenanced under the Afghan Government was revived 
during the reign of Gulab Singh. The manufacture was ill- 
conducted, and the liquor was kept in bottles. No wonder the 
beverage was indifferent; but such as it was, it was sufficiently 
good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmir might be made to rival many of those of Europe. - 


European Fruit Introduced 


But in the case of improving the indigenous fruits of 
Kashmir, and introducing the European varieties, credit goes 
entirely to French experts. The fact that there were possibilities of 
turning Kashmir into an orchard producing different kinds of 
delicate fruits and vegetables, was noted by all the European 
travellers from Bernier to Vigne. The story of modern horticulture 
in Kashmir is interesting.” 

From 1856 French firms in Paris began sending agents to 
the Valley for the purchase of shawls. One of these agents, M. 
Dauvergne, who was in Kashmir from 1865 to 1882 oberserving 
the grape vines growing wild in the Valley, conceived the idea of 
~ making wine for his own.consumption. News of his experiment 
reached Maharaja Ranbir Singh who was asked M. Dauvergne 
to continue the manufacturing process on behalf of the State 
Government. The Frenchman explained that unless quality of vines 
was improved and better varieties imported from Europe and an 
expert in making wines and cognac called from France, the wine 
making industry could not be satisfactorily improved. 

M. Ermens, formely head gardener of public works in Paris, 
who was approached through the School of Horticulture at 
Versailles, came to Kashmir and made a thorough investigation 
of the soil, climate, rainfall and other condition prevailing in the 
State. He submitted a report for importing various varieties of grape 
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vines. Being a gardener by profession, M. Ermens brought with 
himself considered number of fruits plants which he believed 
would thrive in Kashmir, together with implements for starting 
an experimental agricultural farm. 

The vine cuttings and fruit trees were planted in Chashma 
Shahi in 1875 and four years later, when the grapes were plucked, 
M. Ermens.experimented in making wine. But not being a distiller 
himself, his'efforts did not meet with success. He recommended 
the seuring of the services of two more experts--one to take charge 
of vineyards and the other to undertake the manufacturing 
process. These positions wete filled by M. Bouley, a vineyards 
expert, and M. Peychaud an experienced distiller respectively. 

These experts, however, thought that in the absence of a 
cart road linking the Valley with the rest of India, wine 
manufacturing industry could not be run profitably. They, 
however, realised the abundant scope for the production of high 
clas fruit of European type. M. Bouley retired in 1887. 

In May, 1889 Sir Edward Buck, Head of the Revenue and 
Agriculture Deparment, Government of India submitted a scheme 
for improvement in the silk, vine and fruit culture in Kashmir. 
. The Viceroy and the Resident in Kashmir were very keen to have 
it implemented with the financial support and other facilities to 
be furnished by the State Government.” 

The Resident proposed a meeting to be held at Srinagar in 
September 1886 between the Kashmir Mininsters, Sir E. Buck, the 
Resident and Mr. Lawrence, Settlement Officer, to evolve a plan 
for ten years. 

At this conference Sir E. Buck’s scheme was discussed in 
detail. The State Council resolved to extend the cooperation of 
the Durbar to the improvement of fruit and wine culture in 
Kashmir. 

The success of the scheme would depend on skilled 
European supervision. Mr. Gollan an experienced gardener whose 
services were lent for three months had seen a great deal and 
made himself very useful, so much so that the Council earnesty 
wished to retain his services, and to offer him Rs. 450 per mensem 
with an annual increment of Rs. 50 upto Rs. 600 per mensem. 
However, Mr. Gollan did not return to Kashmir, Mr. Peychaud 

was ordered to move in his place. 
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With the help of Sirdar Roop Singh, the Governor of the 
Valley, M. Peychaud collected during the winter months about 
twenty-five thousand wild fruit stocks and this was the beginning 
of a nursery which proved of incalculable benefit to the State. 
Grafted fruit plants were subsequently distributed to the. State 
orchards. The State established a Department of Agriculture and 
Horticulutere in 1907 and from 1908 a member from Kashmir sat 
on the Board of Agriculture of the Government of India. The fruit 
industry has flourished since then and with the passage of time 
has acquired a leading position in the export trade of Kashmir. 

The export of fruits and vegetables in 1887-88 was 59,208 
maunds valued at Rs. 2,57,542 by mountain road, while that in 
1888-89 was 60,175 maunds valued at Rs. 2,43,501. 


Milk: The cows of Kashmir yield milk and cream, especially 
in the summer after feeding on the high margs and cheese and 
ghee derived therefrom are the best in India, 46,476 maunds of 
ghee valued at Rs. 11,99,048 were exported from Kashmir in 1887- 
88, while 49,780 maunds valued at Rs. 13,15,862 were exported 


in 1888-89. 


Forests 


Kashmir is rich in grand forests, which produce a great 
variety of timbers. 

In 1881 when demarcation and boundary survey of State 
forests was completed, the total area under State forests was 
estimated at 2,179 square miles. Besides the State forests there 
were vast areas under jagir forests owned by the members of the 
ruling-family--Raja Ram Sigh and Raja Amar Singh. The most 
valuable timber, that of the deodar, was not very widely spread, | 
and with the exception of a few small cedar patches along the 
west of the Valley all the deodar forests were located in the North 
West corner of Kashmir.” 

The system of farming out timber to contractors resulted 
in the destruction of many fine forests in the vicinity of rivers, and 
the tracts which the contractors had spread and suffered at the 
hands of the ubiquitous Gujar, who with his small axe cut down 
trees partly for the sake of fooder and partly from a kind of natural 
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instinct which impels him to make forest clearing for the sake of 
grass. “It was,” writes Lawrence, “a melancholy sight to see huge 
trees felled and left to rot.” The old administration of forests in 
Kashmir had been reckless and short-sighted. Dry timber was 
harder to cut up than green trees, and the contractor instead of 
using trees which had been felled, preferred to cut down fresh 
ones. 

In 1892, a department was set up under the supervision of 
a European Forest Officer, and indiscriminate and wanton 
destruction of forests ceased for the time being. In a place like 
Kashmir, where the houses were chiefly constructed of timber, 
and where the greater part of the fuel consisted of wood, forests 
were of great importance. With the introduction of a system of 
forest conservancy, the indiscriminate and ceaseless destruction 
of forests was controlled to a large extent. 


Deodar: The best of all timber was that produced by the 
deodar. It was much in request for houses, boats and bridges, as it 
is impervious to water. Upto the beginning of the present century 
the saw was unknown in Kashmir. Trees were felled by the axe 
and the logs to be used in construction of houses chopped from 
their sides with the axe to make rafters and planks. One can well 
imagine the loss of timber and ruthless destruction of valuable 
forests. It is probable that in old days the deodar was spread all 
over the valley, but the building requirements of Srinagar soon 
exhausted the deodar forests in the vicinity of the city. In 1890, 
there were no deodars within reach of the streams, they had all 
been cut either for export to the Punjab or for local use. Young 
deodar poles (hamatula) were much sought after by boatmen for 
poling purposes, and in former days the hop gardens were supplied 
with deodar poles. 

The blue pine (yar or kairu) was much valued as a timber 
for houses building. The white resin of the pine was used by the 
villagers as an application to wounds and for medical purpose. 
From the roots of the tree a kind of black pitch was distilled known 
as kilam. Men who work in the rice fields anoint their legs and 
arms with kilam in order to protect themselves against the dirza, 
or water insects, which are troubleseome. 
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aulihe Himalayan spruce (rayil or kachil) furnished a timber 
used in house building. 

The silver fir (bundal) was however, preferred by the 
Kashmiris to the spruce. It is easier to work, as it is free from knots 
and is more durable than the spruce. 

Yew (posthal) was not valued as a timber for house building, 
because it did not lend itself to the Kashmiri method of cutting all 
timber with the axe. " 

The alder grew by river banks up to 7,000 feet. As a timber 
the alder was valued for furniture and ploughs and it also yielded 
an excellent fuel. Its twings were used for rope bridges and its 
bark was employed in dyeing and tanning. 

The elm was found at all elevations upto 9,000 feet and 
was a favourite tree for shrines. It attained a great height and 
girth. The Hindus regarded the elm as sacred to Ganpathi, but 
the Musalmans used it for making ploughs, for building and for 
fuel. The ashes for burnt elm have alkaline properties. 

The ash furnished a strong, useful timber much prised by 
agriculturists for implements, more especially the handles of 
ploughs. Boatmen esteemed the wood for paddles. 

The timber of the walnut is-still in great demand for 
furniture, gunstocks, ploughs and spinning-wheels. It is however, 
difficult to produce the dark-grained wood. Walnuts are to be 
found in every villge, from an elevation of 5,500 to 7,500. 

The hazel was used for making spinning-wheels and for 
spoons. The large spoon in which tea was ladled out was always 
made of hazel. 

The brimij was usually found in graveyards and in the 
vicinity of shrines, where it sometimes grew to a magnificient tree. 

The poplar the great roadside tree in Kashmir, is not 
esteemed for its timber. Poor people however use it for house 
building, more especially in the city. The poplar grows at all 
elevations from 5,000 to 7,500 feet. There were fine avenues of 
poplar near Srinagar, Anantnag and Baramulla.” 

The maple grows at high elevations. Its wood has been 
valued for making ploughs. Maple yields an excellent fuel. 

The willow is not valued for its timber, but good light 
patterns are made of it. As a fuel it is not esteemed highly, but itis 
cheap and plentiful. The valuable withes, of the willow though 
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used in making crude baskets are practically wasted in Kashmir. 
There is an abundance of material ready for wicker work and 
furniture making. 

The birch grows at such a distance from the habitations of 
man that hitherto its elastic timber has not been much used. It 
gives an excellent fuel. Its bark was estensively used as a substitute 
for paper for writing and packing. It also served as roofing material 
when covered with earth. 

Poh supplied a good hard wood for the pestles with which 
rice was husked. Poh poles were also used for the rafters of houses, 
in the absence of deodar poles. 

The boin or chenar, the royal tree is perhaps the grandest. It 
affords unrivalled shade and, like the walnut, belongs to the State. 
Its reproduction by cutting is a very simple matter, and under the 
rule of the Maharajas people planted many chenars in the villages. 
As a shade tree the chenar is unrivalled, and when the soil is 
suitable and water is near its roots it attains a magnificient size. 
The Kashmiris consider 300 years to be the age limit for the chenar, 
but long after the tree goes at the top vigorous growth is seen 
from the buttress of boles with which the chenar surrounds itself. 
The finest tree was said to be the Langar boin in the Chenar Bagh 
in Srinagar. One boled giant which Lawrence measured in the 
Lolab had a circumference of 63 feet 5 inches at the height of 
about 5 feet from the ground. The chenar was especially valued 
for making oil presses, and its finegrained wood was used for 
small boxes. Its wood and charcoal are considered the best fuel in 
Kashmir. 

The mulberry wood was chiefly used by the Kashmiris for 
the doors of shrines and for ploughs. It yields an excellent fuel, 
but the mulberry may not be cut down, as the tree is preserved for 
the purposes of sericulture. The leaves are especially valued a sheep 
fodder. The mulberry lives to a great age and attains fine 
dimensions. 

After a decade of reorganisation of the Forest Department 
the gross quantity of timber and fuel removed from the forests in 
1899-1900 was 36,167,581 cubic feet, which was much the same 
as the previous year, and of this quantity nearly 31 millions of 
cubic feet were removed under free grants, chiefly in the shape of 
fuel. Sleeper works were restricted in the State forests owing to 
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the North-western Railway having intimated that for a time at 
any rate they would take no more sleepers after the 31th March 
1901. The number of deodar sleepers exported from jagir forests 
was 6,27,000 against 6,79,000 in the Preceding year. The gross 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 10,00,804. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,94,623 thus leaving a surplus of Rs. 7,06,181 


Minor Forest Products 


The roots of Jurinea marcocephala (gogal dhup) were largely 
exported to India, there they were used by Hindus in making dhup 
or incense. The dried plant and roots of Morina longifolia were 
esteemed by the Ladakis as an incense. 


Kuth: The most important of the aromatic plants of Kashmir 
is the Sausserea Lappa (kuth). This plant grows at high elevations 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet, and is more especially abundant on the 
mountains of the northern end of the Valley. The plant has a leaf 
something like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which 
is powerful aromatic. It is a perennial plant which matures in 
September, the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root 
stock. The root, which has a scent like orris with a slight blend of 
violets, is extracted in the summber by the shepherds and 
herdsmen. Both under the Sikhs and the Dogra Maharajas, the 
roots of the Saussurea Lappa was demanded by the State, and 
the villages were obliged to bring a cerain weight, for which they 
received Rs. 4 per kharwar from the State. The root, which was 
knonwn as chob-i-kot, was exported to India. In 1890 the monopoly 
in chob-i-kot was farmed out to a contractor for Rs. 45,000 per 
annum.” In 1864 the Kashmir State obtained nearly Rs. 90,000 
from the sale of chob-i-kot. In China the root was supposed to be 
used for incense in the Joss houses. In 1908 the State Government 
proposed to send an officer to China to find the use the Chinse 
made of the root. The idea was to prepare the end-product in 
Kashmir and export it to China. But due to uncertain political 
conditions in China the, the Resident rejected the proposal. Later 
in 1914, a separate department known as the Kuth Department 
was established directly under the Minister of Agriculture to collect, 
process, and export the Kuth root to India. 
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As a medicine it has many properties, tonic, aromatic and 
stimulant, and it is useful in cough, athma, fever, dyspepsia and 
skin diseases. 

Salix caprea (bed muskh) from its flowers yielded an essential 
oil for atter much used in perfumery. The roses of Kashmir were 
formely used for the manufacture of attar, and in the Mughal times 
the roses and willows in the gardens on the Dal lake yielded a 
revenue of one lakh of rupees per annum. 

Medicinal plants-growing wild were: Wormwood, Aloes 
Rhubarb, Gentian, Colocynth, Dutura, Witch Hazel. Wild indigo 
grew in many places, notably the lower outer slopes of Gulmarg. 
Cannabis Indica (Bhang) also flourished chiefly on river banks. 


Irrigation 

Upto 1890 agriculture in Kashmir practically depended 
on irriagation, and thanks to the formation of the country, 
irrigation was easy, and in ordinary years abundant. If normal 
snows fell in the winter and the great mountains were well covered, 
the water supply for the rice would be sufficient. From both sides 
of the Jhelum, the Valley rises to the mountains in bold terraces, 
and the water passes quickly from one village to another in years 
of good snow. At convenient points on the mountain streams 
temporary weirs or projecting snags were erected, and the water 
was taken off, in_main channels, which passed into a network of 
small ducts and eventually emptied themselves into the Jhelum, 
or into the large swamps which lay along the banks of the Jhelum. 
Lower down in the Valley, where the streams flow gently, dams 
were erected. 

When a Karewa had to be passed or skirted, a tunnel would 
sometimes be made, but as a rule the channel was cut along the 
face of the cliff, and great loss was caused by the frequent breaches. 
Stakes and wattles were used, and sometimes the flat-bottomed 
boat was called in. 

In old days over every main channel there was a Mirab-- - 
one of the villagers—whose duty was to see to repairs and to call 
out labour. These Mirabs had not received pay for years, and the 
channels had fallen into great disorder, but the useful office of 
Mirab was revived. Besides the irrigation which was derived from 
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The agriculture implements of Kashmir were few and 
simple and were in use from ancient times. The plough was light 
as the cattle were small. Made of various woods, the mulberry. 
the ash and the apple being perhaps the most suitable the plough 
carried a ploughshare tipped with iron. For clod-breaking a 
wooden mallet was used and the work was done in gangs. 

As a rule frost, snow, water, and the process known as 
nenda” were considered a sufficient agency for the disintegration 
of clods. The spade of Kashmir was made of wood, had a narrow 
face, and was tipped with iron. It was chiefly employed by the 
cultivator for digging out turf clods, and for arranging his fields 
for irrigation. For maize and cotton a small hand hoe was used to 
extract weeds and to loosen the soil. 

With the dawn of the present century the pressure on 
irriagated land increased due no doubt to Lawrence's settlement 
and increase in agricultural population. Need was felt to bring 
the Karewa land under rice cultivation. The first irrigation canal 
was built on the Martand Karewa. 

The canal was a bold work designed by Mr. Wildeblood, 
primarily to irrigate the Martand plateau. This had been the aim 
of several previous attempts in former days of which the Shah 
Kul, which still irrigated 3,398 acres, was an example. 

The canal was taken out on the left bank of the Lidder 
river at Ganeshpur above Aishmukam and flowing at a high level, 
ran along the face of the limestone cliffs above Bawan and Martand. 
Here it split up into four distributing channels, and finally fell 
over the edge of the plateau into the Jhelum Valley at Anantnag. 
The total length of the canal was 21 miles. sau 

The irrigable area consisted of 15,000 acres distributed thus: 

Area irrigated from the Shah Kul -- 3,398 acres 

Cultivated area unirrigated - 5,783 


Uncultivated area irrigable - 5,825 ,, 
Total 15,006 ,, 
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Of this 5,783, acres were on the Martand plateau. Before 
the building of the cannal on the Karewa, the main crop grown 
were wheat, linseed and maize and in years of good rainfall they 
did well. They were, however, liable to failure in dry years. From 
April, 1901, the farmers slowly took to rice cultivation as 
irriagation was now assured. 

The canal was designed to carry 300 cusecs at the head 
and 130 at the point near Martand, where the first minor canal 
took off. 

The total cost of the canal was estimated at Rs. 2,11,300 
and the increase in revenue, as calculated by the Divisional 
Engineer from local enquiries regarding the present rates and from 
measurements of the area was estimated at Rs. 37,122/-. 


The New Outlook 


The cultivation process pursued by the Kashmiri peasants 
had continued to follow the same pattern from year to year for 
centuries. For example the slection of the particular aspect of land, 
its irrigation facilities and its soil determined the kind of crops to 
be grown thereon. Similarly the agricultural implements from the 
plough to the simple hoe were as old as the mountains. The 
timetable for sowing, weeding and harvesting a particular crop 
was followed punctiliously every year. 

This conservative approach to agrciculture witnessed 
various changes with the turn of the century. The prime cause 
was the new land and revenue settlement instituted by Wingate 
and Lawrence. This resulted in giving a sense of confidence to the 
peasant in reaping the reward of his labours. It created an urge in 
him to improve the output of his holdings. 

The State Government in order to educate the peasant in 
the new processes of agricultural operations set up a Department 
of Agriculture and Horticulture with experienced and trained 
personnel. It was through the efforts of the Department and the 
new varieties of fruit and vegetables were introduced. Fruit culture 
attained an important status of an export industry. Similarly the 
vegetables found a ready market in and outside the Valley. 

With the building of cannals and other irrigation facilities, 
the area under rice cultivation increased enormously. The 
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fficient for the needs of the people. 
Hence there was no need for a villager to eat inferior grains like 


shol, tromba, and ganhar. All these disapperead from the list of 


crops grown by the peasant. Similar was the case with inferor 
quality of fruit grown earlier, 


foodgrains produced were su 
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20. Nenda is not merely weeding, it is standing in the mud and water on all- 


21. 


fours, with a burning sun above and cold water below, scuffling with the 
mud, and kneading in as a baker kneads four. It is placing the rice plants 
in their rights places, and pressing the soft mud gentle around the green 
seedling. No novice can do the work, as only an expert can detect the 
counterfeit grasses which pretend to be rice, and nenda must be learnt 
young. 

Note on Martand canal, by L.W.Dane, Resident in Kashmir, INA: Foreign, 
Extl. B, March 1902, Nos. 125/126. 
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Textile and Handicrafts 
Industry 


THE BEAUTIFUL TEXTILES OF KHASMIR--shawls, 
tweeds, home-spuns;, sliks, carpets-earned international popularity 
during the period 1846-1925. Whereas the shaw] industry rose to 
it apex; it had also its fall to arise again in the shape of the 
embroidered or Amlikar shawl. The ancient silk industry was 
scientifically developed into a modern industry. The carpets of 
Kashmir became very popular and captured a sizeable foreign 
market. It would be worthwhile to study these events in detail as 
the scio-economic life of Kashmir was substantially influenced by 
these developments. 


Shawl 


The Kani or loom-woven shaw! industry is unfortunately 
a tradition now--a memory of the past. As fate would have it the 
nineteenth century witnessed its phenomenal rise and the crashing 
fall. However, it regained its popularity through a sister product- 
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- the Amlikar or needle-- embroidered shawl. Why and how this 
happened is an interesting story. 

The famous Kashmir shaw] has an ancient history. Mention 
of the warm and soft woolens is made in the Rajatarangini. But it 
appears that the production of these fabrics suffered a setback 
towards the end of the 10" century. It revival dates back to the 
time of Mr Sayyid Ali of Hamadan who visited Kashmir in 1378 
A.D. He is said to have encouraged some shawl weavers to produce 
this textile. 

Later during the time of Mirza Haider Dughlat this 
industry received patronage and bagan to flourish. 

The Mughal emperors were very fond of shawls and the 
industry received a great fillip. New designs were introduced and 
shawls of fine texture were produced from the emperors, their 
harems and the court. The Afghans too were patrons of this 
industry, but were indirectly responsible for its ultimate decline. 
It was an Afghan Governor, Haji Karimdad Khan who first 
established the department of Dag Shawl and levied back-breaking 
taxes on this industry through it.’ 

By the time the Sikhs became the rulers of the Valley, the 
Kashmir shawl had gained a flourishing international market. 
Moorcraft writing in 1822 estimated the value of shawl goods 
manufactured in Kashmir at thrity five rupees per annum.‘ The 
shawl found its way to Europe through a blind Sayyid who had 
come to Kashmir from Badhdad in 1796 A.D. When he left, the 
then Afghan Governor, Abdullah Khan gave him a shaw] which 
he in turn presented to the Khedive of Egypt. When Napolean 
‘came there with his famous fleet, the Khedive gave him his shawl 
as a present.® 

Nepolean’s wife was fascinated with it. It is said she would 
wrap herself with a costly shawl while sitting with the emperor 
in front of her drawing roon fire. Nepolean did not like the shawl 
to be between his eyes and the broad bare bosom of his beloved 
queen. He would just snatch it off and throw it into the fire. 
Immediately the queen would clap her hands and the maid would 
fetch a fresh one. This too would meet the same fate. And the 
game would go on. 

The Kashmir shawl with such romantic patronage became 
a rage in France and was the most fashionable piece of dress. But 
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the trade received a set-back duri i 
OGG ing the devastating famine of 

When Maharaja Gulab Singh became the ruler in 1846 A.D, 
the shawl trade began to revive. There was again a great demand 
for shawls in France and other European countries.$ The income 
to the State from 1846 to 1869 was, on an average, seven lakhs of 
rupee per annum. The best shawls ever made in Kashmir were 
manufactured in the time of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, between the 
years 1865-72. They were very fine in texture, very soft in colour, 
and of the most elaborate and graceful patterns, of a purely Eastern 
style of decoration. The export of shawls touched a new high-an 
average 28 lakhs of rupees per annem.’ 

Larousse says: “Inspite of heavy duty levied by the French 
Government, 110 Francs on a piece, whatever its value, the trade 
flourished.” Those were palmy days for this industry. All Kashmir 
and its wife were busy amassing handsome fortunes in the shawl 
trade. Night was joint labourer with the day in the busy pastime 
of making gold out of the industry, and the shawl merchants 
became so rich and luxurious as to put milk in place of water in 
their hooqa. A shawl was then manufactured by Mirza Ali 
Karkhandar which fetched as much as Rs. 12,500/-.§ Merchants 
dealing in shawls made fortunes and at the peak of its prosperity 
the industry employed over 60,000 people and brought into the 
State fifty lakhs of rupees annually. 

French agents representing famous firms of fashion came 
to Kashmir to purchase shawls, Messrs. Uhlan & Co, were the 
agents of the Kashmir State in France. Some of the rich shawl 
manufacturers in Kashmir had their agencies in Europe, and a 
few of them visited the Continent personally to push on the sales.” 

Having thus touched the apex of its prosperity,” the shawl 
trade began to dwindle. The Franco-German War of 1870 and its 
disastrous consequences dealt an almost fatal blow on it. A 
contemporary writer records that the Kashmiri shawl weavers 
watched the fate of France in that great struggle with intense 
excitement and interest--bursting into tears and loud lamentations 
when the news of German’s victories reached them. The fashion 
of using shawls changed. The little flickering life in the trade that 
remained, was practically extinguished by the famine of 1878-79. 
None suffered more heavily in that calamity than the poor weakly 
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shawl weavers. Maharaja Ranbir Singh advanced ten lakhs of 
rupees to the shaw! manufacturers, but the trade never recovered 
from the shock.” 

The last below on shawl industry was dealt by a 
manufacturer of the name of Kerr. He began making colourful 
imitations of Kashmir shawls in his Scotch town of Paisley. These 
machine-made shawls took away all the respectability from the 
fabric and it ceased to be an article of fashion. 


Manufacturing Process 

What was it that lent to this piece of dress so much beauty 
and charm as to attract demand from votaries of fashion in the 
East and West? First the finest available soft wool of which it was 
made and the tender fingers of the Kashmiri women who spun it. 
And finally the skilled hands of the dyers and weavers that turned 
it into a piece of art. 

The shawl, square or oblong, was worn in various ways 
hanging from the shoulders. The great elaboration and minute 
detail of its design and the great glowing qualities of its colours, 
were the result of the raw material of which it was made. It 
consisted of the fine, short, flossy under wool called Keliphumb or 
the pashm of Kel or shaw] goat, a variety of Capra-hircus inhabiting 
the elevated regions of Tibet. These regions are owing to their high 
altitude, intensely cold and Nature had clothed the goats with 
this warm wool. The higher the goats live, the finer and warmer 
is their wool. There were several varieties of this wool (pashm) 
according to the districts in which it was produced, but the finest 
came from Changthong, the eastern district of Ladak, and from 
Turfan. The pashm of Turfan was from goats in the Tian Shan 
mountains and the principal marts of collection were Turfan, and 
it came by caravan by the Kashgar-Yarkand-Leh route. Those who 
traded in this commodity were called Tibet Baqals. 

' The Kashmiri merchants purchased the wool at Leh, 
between which place and Srinagar, Moorcraft states, the cost of 
transport was 33 rupees per house-load. The duties collected at 
various places amounted to 95 rupees. Dark wool paid about half 
the duty charged on white wool.” 

On arrival in Kashmir the wool was bought by a pashim 

farosh or wool retailer, who sold it to women to be spun into yarn. 
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Moorcraft states, the girls began to spin at the age of ten, 


and that a hundred thousand females were employed in this 
occupation in Kashmir. 


The first task of the spinner was to patiently separate the 
raw wool into different constituents, usually in about the following 
proportions: 


Coarse hair 1-1/, seers 
Second or Phiri 0-3/, 
Dust and foreign substances 2-17, 

Fine wool 2 


6 seers or 1 trak 


The cleaned wool was then spread on a board, and a paste, 
composed of pounded rice and water was rubbed into it (soap 
was never used, as it made it harsh). It was then dried, teased 
out,-and spun into thread by the women, who worked, with little 
intermission, the whole day. 

The merchants (Poiwani) who bought back the yarn from 
the spinner, sold it to the shawl-manufacturers, making a profit 
of about 20 per cent. 

The yarn, being divided into skeins according to the pattern 
decided upon, was then delivered to the rangrez or dyer, professing 
to be able to give it sixty-four tints; most of which were permanent. 

Silk was generally used for the warp on the border and 
had the advantage of showing the darker colours of the dyed wool 
more prominently than a warp yarn, as well as hardening and 
strengthening and giving more body to the edge of the cloth. 

There were two principal classes of shawl, one kani or loom- 
woven done generally in small segments which were sewn together 
in such precision and neatness that the sewing was quite 
imperceptible. The other was Amlikar in which over a ground of 
plain pashmina an embroiderer worked with needle exquisite 
patterns in different colours.” 

The kani shawl weaver called shalbaf or khandavav, fixed 
the warp in the loom. He wound the coloured yarn on small 
bobbins which might be over 500 in number and manipulated 
them according to the ta’lim. This ingenius method was employed 
by the weaver in converting the original design, which was 
prepared by a Nagash, into a textile. Instead of working from a 
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coloured drawing or diagram, the weaver had the pattern 
translated on paper into rose of symbols, each of which expressed 
the number of threads to be worked in, and their colour. The 
weaver had a tray at his hand filled with bobbins of every required 
colour and with this written “key” or ta’lim, as called by the 
Kashmiris, he sat on the loom, worked in the stated number of 
threads of each coloured as in the ciphered script with marvelous 
dexterity, knowing nothing, but gradually building up in a 
mechanical way the shawl on the warp before him. 

Shaw] for the Amlikar design was woven as plain cloth by 
the weaver known as Sada-baf. After the plain pashmina was ready, 
it was handed over to the nagash or pattern drawer who drew on 
it the required design with black ink. The embroiderer or Sozankar 
did the rest, using his imagination in the choice of colours which 
he embroidred with his plain needle. 

Gradually, the improvement in the manufacture of shawl 
was developed with the development in the refinement of taste, 
and hashia or borders were added to it. This itself became a 
specialised art, and was woven by the Hashia-baf or border weaver. 
When ready it was sewn on to the main shawl so deftly that the 
seam was invisible. 

In 1864 A.D. Du Rushka shawls or shawls with face on 
both sides were first made. The inventors were Mustafa Pandit 
and Aziz Pandit. The ingenious men also invented the Zamin past 
gul bala shawls or shawls with raised floral work." 

The hashia was the border and might be single, double or 
triple. The palla was the embroidery at the two ends. The dor or 
running ornament covered all the four sides. The Kunj was the 
cluster of flowers or cone in the corners. The mattan was the 
decorated or plain part of the central ground. When the row of 
cone was double, it was called doknuj. A special design was used 
for shawls sent to Armenia, with which country a large trade 
existed. The design is credited to Khwaja Yusaf an Armenian, 
who was in Kashmir in 1803. 

When the shaw! was taken off the loom it was given a 
thorough wasing in the waters of the Dal lake. This water was 
considered peculiarly suited to render the pashmina soft and the 
colours fast and bright. 
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Previous to being washed, the shawl had to be taken to 
the office of the Daroga of the Dagshawl for a permit. After 
registering it and satisfying himself that the tax of 25 per cent ad 
valorem had been paid, one of the officials removed the 
government stamp which was impressed upon it at its 
commencement, by dipping the corner of the shawl into water; a 
receipt (wagozar) was then given to the owner to testify that all 
dues had been paid upon it. 

The goods were then handed over to the wafarosh or person 
who had advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to 
the mogeem or broker, and these two settled the price and effected 
the sale to the shawl merchant. The wafarosh charged interest on 
his advance, and the mogeem a commission varying from two to 
five per cent. 

Then came the removal of discoloured hairs by Purzagars. 
The shawl was now ready and was wrapped meticulously in 
Kashmir handmade paper. 


System of Production 


An elaborate system of production on capitalistic basis 
governed the shawl industry from centuries. Because of the time 
taken for producing a shawl (which in the case of an intricate 
design might take a year or more), as also the heavy duties levied 
and taken in advance by the Government of the day, was driven 
the poor shalbaf into the clutches of a financier or capitalist. The 
system developed on the pattern of factory production as it 
prevailed immediately after the Industry Revolution in England, 
with the same if not more pernicious effects. 

The factory owner was known as Karkhandur who had 
under*him from 20 to 300 weavers, some skilled and others as 
apprentices, who worked on the looms set up in dark, dingy rooms. 
There was no provision for heating during the intense cold of 
winter, except to seal these miserable rooms hermitically. The 
workmen sat on the torn and dusty grass mats and it is no wonder 
that most of them suffered from chest disease. 

The Karkhandar bought the spun yarn from the Poi-Woin 
or dealer, to whom it was disposed of by the spinners. He got it 
dyed in different coloures before being distributed among his 
workmen. 
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There were at the peak period of its prosperity, over 100 
such Karkhandars in Srinagar. They also had smaller 
manufactories in the suburbs or in villages in different parts of 
the Valley, the largest number being in Pampur and Sopore. The 
shawlbafs had to work under the supervision of an Ustad (master 
or teacher). There was one over every 25 or 30 of them. These 
overseers besides superintending the work, were responsible for 
the quality of the shawl and distribution of the wages to the 
workmen.® 

The Karkhandars were of three kinds: Nakdee (cash) Jemma 
Khurchee (Credit-Debit) and Anantnagee (of Anantnag a town 50 
Kms. South of Srinagar.’® 

The Nukdee Karkhandar was generally a man of property. 
The term Karkhnadar means master of a Karkhana or 
manufactory. He was the owner of the house, the master and 
tutor of the workmen. He furnished the thread, had it dyed, paid 
the workmen, and the Government tax. 


Jemma Khurchee: - The Jemma Khurchee Karkhandars 
worked on a very small scale. They had no capital of their own; 
but on commencing a shawl or other piece of work were obliged 
to obtain an advance of the amount of tax either from Government 
or a merchant. Jemma Khurchee work was always taxed by the 
piece. ; 

A dukan or shop of Jemma Khurchee weavers consisted of 2 
men. The men worked in their own houses instead of in a 
manufactory. Their work was considered much inferior to that 
executed in the nukdee Karkhandas. 


Anantnagee Karknadars: - There were a number of shawl 
manufactories in Anantnag (50 Kms south of Srinagar) the master 
of which were generally styled Anantnagee Karkhandars. A dukan 
of Anantnagee weavers consisted of 3 men. Their weaving was 
inferior to that of the Karkhanas in the capital. 

Besides the above three great divisions, threre were the 
following: 


Beirunajat: This term may be rendered suburban, and was 
applied to the manufactories in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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Srinagar. Most of the Nakdee Karkhandars possessed a certain 
number of Beirunjat shops. 


A dukan of Beirunajat shops was rated at 3 men; the tax 
was taken on the pice. 

The Karkhandar generally invested in the raw material 
its dying, the Government tax and the wages of the shawlbafs 
besides paying the commission on the sale of the product. Ona 
shawl being taken in hand the Karkhandar had to pay the duty 
in advance. A small piece at the edge was first completed, by which 
a rough estimate of its value was formed, on which an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent was levied by the government. The shawl was 
then stampted, and the manufacturer was at liberty to proceed 


with the work, the value being adjusted and the balance duty 
paid on completion. 


Taxation 


A profitable industry as the shawl was, could not escape a 
heavy dose of taxation from the Government of the day. In fact, 
the rate of taxation varied with the vagaries of a governor or an 
over-zealous Darogh of the Dag shawl, the department in charge 
of levying and realising the shaw] tax.” 

Curious ways were sought to levy the heavy taxes to the 
miximum hardship of the shawl weaver. The Government agency 
and the Karkhandar entered into a sort of unwritten agreement 
to pass the burden of taxes on to the shoulders of the pooer and 
helpless shaw! weaver. 

In 1846, when Maharaja Gulab Singh took over the 
Kashmir valley, shawl trade was taxed in several ways. First the 
Keliphamb or raw wool was subjected to tax on entering the 
Maharaja’s territorities at Leh. 

Each loom was counted as a unit of 2 to 3 workmen 
according to the kind of shawl produced--jamawar--Hashia--Dor 
--and so on. The firs duty was levied on a loom at a fixed rate. 
Previously it was Rs. 48 pert loom, but the Maharaja reduced it to 
Rs. 37 per loom. The second one was cn the shawlbaf at the rate 
of Rs. 2/- per month. This he had to pay whether he worked or 
not.'® 

Next came the Niliv. How a benevolent measure for the 
shawl weavers was converted into a tax on them, is a sad story. 
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The weavers were always at the mercy of grain dealers for the 
purchase of their staple food. One of the Afghan Governors, when 
approached by Karkhandars in this matter ordered the release of 
Government paddy every year at a fixed price to be distribured 
by the Karkhandars among the weavers in their employ. The 
paddy was to be released at the rate of 13 kharwar per loom 
engaging 2'/, workmen.” 

The Karkhandars were to pay for the paddy in lumpsum 
and realise the price in easy installments from the wages of the 
shawlbafs. In course of time the Karkhandars in collusion with 
Government agencies realised the price of the paddy at an 
enhanced rate from the shawlbafs who accept it without demur. 
The Government immediately seized upon the situation and 
converted it into regular source of tax, demanding the higher price 
realised from the shawlbafs, who were now obliged to pay for the 
paddy at a rate higher than the market price.” During Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and Ranbir Singh’s time this tax or baj was realised 
by selling to the shawlbafs paddy at Rs. 2/- per kharwar whereas 
the market price was only Rs. 1.25. 

In addition to taxation per loom and per weaver whether 
he worked or not and the indirect tax through the forced sale of 
paddy to them at enhanced rates, the shaw] weaver had to pay a 
tax amounting to Rs 1.33 per loom as Nuzarana and Salamana 
on the festivals of Dussehra, Basant, Nauroz and Baisakhi. How 
crushing these taxes were can be realised from the miserably low 
wages that a shawlbaf took home after their deduction. 

In 1868 A.D. Maharaja Ranbir Singh remitted the tax by 
11 chilkies, and three years later remitted four annas per kharwar 
on the sale of paddy to the weavers. Each weaver had not to pay 
Rs. 2 instead of Rs. 2.25 chilkies a kharwar. This system continued 
for ten years but as the demand for shawls in Europe declined, 
and the Karkhandars too became poor, the Maharaja in 1876 A.D. 
reduced the tax from 27 chilkies to 10 chikies. Next year Niliv 
(Sale of paddy at enhanced rates) was totally abolished. Owing 
to the famine of 1877 and the declining demand for shawls, the 
shawl weavers were reduced to abject poverty and the Maharaja 
then abolished the tax altogether and in its place a permit duty of 
20 chilkies and customs duty of 11 chilkies i.e. 31 chilkies per cent 
on the value of the shawls sold or exported were recovered. This 
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too was remitted in 1886 by Maharaia P i 
ascended the gaddi. pec 
There remained customs and octroi duties on the shawl 


wool and shawls, which was Rs. 6-10-3 . 
also remitted in 1901 A.D. per cent; and these were 


Wages 


During the reign of Maharaja Gulab Singh there were 
27,000 weavers working at 11,000 looms. Pandit Raj Kak Dhar 
had the shawl tax in farm. He was to recover and pay to the State 
twelve of chilki rupees. The weavers had to pay 48 chilkies each 
they were kept in charge of Karkhandars and none could change 
one Karkhandar for another.” This tax called baj should have been 
levied on the Karkhandar, but since the Government and the 
Karkhandar had common interest in making as much money as 
possible out of the industry, they in collusion with one another, 
passed this heavy burden on to the poor weavers. The 
consequences was that the weavers were forced to work hard 
from morning to evening and 4'/, dumries were paid to them as 
wages for traversing of a seekh (hobbin) 1000 times under the warp. 
An equal length of Palla (ornamental work) and dor (decorative 
tape) were produced by different units of 1000 seekhs. Thus a girah 
(3 inches) palla work was equal to the use of 1,71,000 seekhs, of 
hashia 29,250 and of muttan 1,12,000 seekhs. Calculated at 4'/, 
dumries (192 dumries= 1 rupee) per 1000 seekhs used the wages 
for weaving a girah (3 inches) of palla would come to Rs. 4.00, of 
hashia Rs. 3.00 and of muttan Rs. 2.00.* 

Reduced wages were paid for the work of an inferior 
quality. A weaver could hardly earn seven or eight chilki rupees 
per month, out of which he had to pay four chilkies as tax leaving 
only three or four chilkies to live on. According to Bates and Dr. 
Elmslie at first rate shawl-weaver would earn from four to five 
pence of the then value of the English currency a day. The general 
type of weaver earned three pence a day, part of which he was 
compelled to take in rice. Girdlestone says that the wages were 
generally three to five rupees (chiki) a month. Some lazy and sickly 
weavers could earn only two or three rupees per month and could 
not pay the tax and thus became Government debtors for life.” 
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The Miserable Shawlbaf 


The poor shawl weavers were ensconced between two 
powerful forces, bent on crushing him. The Karkhandar managed 
to keep him not only under bondage through a Government 
decree, but he made his grip on him tighter by keeping him under 
perpetual debt through advancing small loans to be recovered 
from his wages.™ 

In collusion with the Governent agencies, he managed to 
pass the burden of various oppressive taxes on to his shoulders- 
taxes in the form of baj on every looms and weaver. Over and 
above was the Niliv or forcible sale of Government grain to the 
weavers at the rates higher than those prevailing in the market. 

When their life became unbearable, the weavers decided 
to take a desperate step. They struck work on June 12,1847% 
immediately after Gulab Singh’s acquisition of Kashmir. Renell 
Tylor, a representative of H.M. Lawrence was then in Srinagar 
and he intervened with the Maharaja. A conference of 
Karkhandars, the Daroga of Dagshawl and merchants and traders 
was called and revised schedule of wages and taxes, was framed 
which gave a little relief to the workmen. The obnoxious decree of 
converting a weaver into serf for life, was modified to his remaining 
a bonded labourer for four years. The wages were marginally 
increased and the price of paddy to be sold to the shawbafs was 
reduced by a quarter of a rupee.” 

By attempting to wrest all profts from the labourer, the 
employer over-reached himself and killed the industry. The shawl 
weaver was considered an inferior order of creation as the proverb 
would indicate: 

“sini muhima sotsal, rani muhima Khandavav” 

“If any kind of meat cannot be had, one can still get mallow, 
and if a husband cannot be had, one can still get a shawl weaver.” 

The shawl-weavers (Khandavav), of whom there were 
23,013 in the valley of Kashmir in 1863, were Mohamadans of 
the Sunni sect and the most miserable portion of the populaton, 
both physically and morally. Crowded together in small and badly 
ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, and insufficiently 
nourished, they suffered from chest affection, rheumatism, and 
scrofula. When a women wished her neighbour ill, she would say 
“May you get a shawl-wever for a husband!””” 
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The Luxurious Karkhandar 


How about the Kharkhandars? As m 
led luxurious lives, residing in palatial hou 
harems, a battery of servants, both male an 
of either the son or a daughter of a Karkh : 
feast for weeks. Lavish dinners were fee tat eee 
Karkhan-dars, relations, and friends. Costly Nazrana ae 
presented to the Maharaja, his courtiers and officials. = 

Many Karkhandars undertook visits to European countries 
ostensibily to push sales of shawls but actually to have a holida 
Many had Parsee and European agents, accountants aaa 
correspondents in their offices, and business establishments besides 
a host of local clerks. 

So, whereas there was prosperity on the side of Karkhand- 
ars misery and poverty ruled the life of the shawlbafs. As time 
passed this disparity grew to such an extent that the poor workmen 
in their desperation organised a demonstration on 29 April, 1885, 
demanding from the Government a reduction of the tax of Rs. 4/ 
- on each looms and Rs. 2/- monthly on each weaver. Besides 
they demanded a reduction in the price of paddy supplied to 
them.” 

The Government did not take kindly to this demonstration, 
perhaps the first of it kind in Kashmir, and suppressed it ruthlessly. 
But Maharaja Ranbir Singh realising the hardship of the weaver 
reduced the tax by Rs. 11/- per annum as also the price of shali 
supplied to the weavers. 

The discontent of the shawlbafs found another way of 
expression--against the Karkhandars. That the resentment was 
deep-seated is apparent from their popular ditty: 

Sheen hyotun walun, 
Gatsaw Sona Shawloon 
Tatti chhuna Zaloon, 
Lar hymokh wallin 


entioned earlier they 
ses and having large 
d female. A marriage 


Snow has begun to fall; 

Let us go to Sona Shawls place; 

There is no firewood to warm ourselves 
We shall begin to dismantle his house (to get it). 
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Sanaullah was the leading shawl merchant and 
Karkhandar. His palatial houses and garden laid on the model of 
the famous Shalimar garden, were at Khanyar Mohalla of 
Srinagar. There were several other rich Karkhanders, the 
promiment being Haji Mukhtar Shah, Saif-ullah baba, Mohi-ud- 
Din Gangoo, etc. But whereas the shawlbafs belonged to the sunni 
sect, the Karkhandars were mostly Shi’as residing in the Zadibal 
quarter of Srinagar. 

So the resentment against the Karkhandars took on a 
communal garb and there were serious Sunni-Shi’a riots in 1872. 
Being in a minority the Shi’as suffered heavy loss in life and 
property. The Government took stern action and suppressed the 
riots. Maharaja Ranbir Singh paid a sum of Rs. three lakhs to the 
Shi’a community for their rehabilitation.” 

However these outbursts became futile with the decline of 
the shawl industry due to extraneous circumstances. Hope for 
the survival of the industry now lay in the annual presentation of 
treaty shawls by the Maharaja to the British Government. 

It was a regular practice for Government officials to select 
on the occasion of the Nuffar Sumaree (when the workmen of each 

- manufactory were numbered and registered for the ensuing year) 
the best workmen obtainable for the manufacture of the tribute 
shawls for the British Government. The number of workmen thus 
selected was not to exceed 500.” 

But the British found strangely enough some inconvenience 
in the acceptance of the shawls in tribute, for they were of the 
finest quality; and unless when the G.G. would be visiting native 
Princes they accumulated in the Toshakhana and were spoilt. The 
only way to prevent this loss was their public auction which was 
not desirable. For this reason the presentation of the annual 
specified value of the shawls in cash was considered more 
convient. 

The necessary communication was made to the Maharaja, 
who signified his acquiescence in the arrangement. In the event 
of shawls being thereafter requested it was requested that a notice 
of 18 months had to be given. This seemed a long notice, but it 
had been ascertained that it took upwards of a year to prepare 
shawls of the quality and texture of those hitherto furnished.” 
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There being now no incentive 
to the Government or the 
Karkhandars to produce kani shawls, the art died with the death 
of the few shawlbafs who still practised it. 


New Products 


The shawl industry then shifted to weaving of plain 
pashmina for Amlikar shawls, pashmina blanket known as Dussa; 
and Shahtosh or ringshawl. The factory system gave way to 
production on cottage industry basis. A skilled weaver purchased 
from polwani spun yarn enough for a piece which he could 
conveniently complete at his home by himself. The taxes had 
already been abolished as also the department of Dagshawl. No 
heavy investment was, therefore, required. Moreover the weavers 
had adopted the shuttle loom and production was thus quicker. 
The piece when completed would either be sold to a shawl 
merchant or to the sozankar. Calcutta was the chief market for 
Amlikar shawls. Thanks to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal a 
large clientele comprising the rich Zamindars patronised the 
industry. It became a necessary compliment of a wedding 
trousseau in Bengal. Many rich households had permanent 
Kashmir shawl merchants, who visited them annually to supply 
shawls for their families. 

With the growth of the Swadeshi movement, the Amlikar 
shaw] of Kashmir gained a lucrative home market and the shawl 
weaver and embroiderer were again in great demand. 


Embroidery 
Four styles of embroidery are followed in Kashmir: 
1) Amli (darn stitch) 
2) Chikan (minute satin stitch) 
4) Yarma (Chain stitch). 


The darn stitch done by Kashmir embroiderers is perfect, 
with threads so completely blended that it is difficult to insert a 
pin between the stitches and the field texture. Drapery formely in 
pashmina or silk was most elaborately embroidered in artistic style. 
The talent of Kashmiri embroiderers was after the decline 
of the kani shaw! turned into the direction of producing 
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embroidered articles on drill, linen, and flossy-silk, pashmina or 
wool. Very effective and cheap they attracted a great demand. 

Draping, tea cloth, counterpane, table-centre, doyley, tie, 
handkerchief, blouse, dresspiece, cape, etc, were made and sold 
very rapidly. By 1925 about 3,000 people were engaged in this 
business.” 

Embroidery developed into a sort of Karkhana industry as 
a result of the demand of embroidered articles of dress. The Ustad 
engaged a number of Shahgird or apprentices who worked in a 
room on wages ranging from two annas to ten annas a day, 
depending upon the nature of work handled. But the conditions 
of work were not as rigorous as in the old shawl factory. The 
Ustad or master got work on contract from dealers who sold the 
product in their shops or thourgh their mobile salesmen. 

Namdas or felt rugs were embroidered in various patterns 
of bold floral design in different colours. The embroidery was of 
the chain stitch kind. Imported Namdas from Yarkand after being 
embroidered in Kashmir were exported to Europe and America. 
They fetched a better price as the material was more durable. Due 
to political changes in Central Asia, Namdas, ceased to be 
imported from Yarkand but Kashmiris began to manufacture them 
locally. Their export after being embroidered ran into lakhs, 
particularly after the First World War. 


Woollen and Cotton Textiles 


There could be no better instance of a perfect cottage 
industry than the manufacture of the woolen products of Kashmir 
during the period covered by this study (1847-1925). To make a 
blanket or lot or pattu or tweeds and the homespuns, the peasant 
used the raw wool from sheep owned and bred by him. It was 
spun into yarn by his womenfolk, and woven by himself into the 
desired cloth. Every operation was conducted at home during the 
offtime from his work in the field. 

The product, be it plain cloth or a blanket was primarily 
for the personal use of the villager and his family. The clothes of 
the villagers though simple were warm. They consisted of a pheran 
and a pyjama. In winter these were made of pattu or woolen 
homespuns. In 1889-90 the woolen pheran cost Rs. 4/- anda pyjama 
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Rs.1/-. Every villagers as also the city dweller had a good blanket 
to keep himself warm. ® 

The manufacture of woolen cloth had been almost 
universal throughout the Valley, and gave employment to the 
villagers through the long winter months. The mountains sides 
and downs afforded a rich pasturage to extensive flocks of sheep, 
whose increase was only limited by the difficulty of providing 
fodder during the winter, when all vegetation was hid beneath a 
thick carpet of snow. 

The number of sheep owned by each family varied 
according to its wealth and prosperity; five, ten, or twenty sheep 
represented the usual number, which in the case of well-to do 
families was increased to forty, and even more. During the summer 
when the peasants were busy in the fields, the sheep were sent 
away to the mountain grazing grounds under the charge of a 
chaupan or shepherd. He collected his large flock from several 
families and returned the sheep to the owner in autumn. 
Occasionally the chaupan was visited by the peasant in his 
mountain meadow to see how his flock fared. Every cultivator 
had his willow trees, the leaves of which are one of the best of 
sheep fodders. 

During the autumn moths the peasant-owner collected 
dried willow leaves to provide for his flock in winter when penned 
on the ground floor of the dwelling house. The sheep gave warmth 
to the house, manure to the fields, and wool for sale or use. 

In the flocks, the sexes were about equally divided. The 
ewes brought forth only once a year, and then for the most part 
but one lamb at a birth; two lambs being seldom seen with one 
dam, and three being apparently quite unknown. This might in 
some degree account for the very slow increase among the flocks 
of Kashmir, which is said not to exceed from five to twenty per 
cent, compared with grazing countries in Europe and Australia, 
where the annual increase in some favoured spots reached 85 per 
cent 

The sheep were washed in the rivers and streams before 
shearing, and the fleece was cleaned by being scrapped or beaten 
with an iron hoop. Sheep were sheared twice a year, at the 
beginning of the spring and in the autumn. 
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The autumn shearing was the most plentiful, the produce 
being about one-third more than in spring; the quality of the wool 
was also superior. The rams and whethers yielded about a kilogram 
and a quarter of wool; the ewes about half as much. 

There were three qualities of wool depending on the colour. 
The black, which was of inferior value was sold in 1864, at 1 
kilogram for the rupee, the grey, which was of middling quality, 
for one rupee a killo and white fetched a rupee for three-quarters 
of a killo. 

Frequently all the three qualities were mixed in the 
manufacture of blankets and coarse cloth. 

The blankets were usually made about 12 feet long by 4 1/ 
, broad, about 2 or 3 seers of wool being employed in the 
manufacture of each; they were commonly of the natural colour 
of the wool, but sometimes dyed after manufacture. 

There were two descriptions of blankets; the superior being 
made without seams and the inferior either with one or two seams. 

The price of the first description varied between ten and 
twelve chilki rupees, and that of the second short between seven 
and eight, according to colour, texture and weight. 

The yarn was spun by the women; it took about 20 days to 
prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The villager used to be generally a weaver himself, 
otherwise the weaving was entrusted to a professional, usually 
occupied as an agriculturist during the summer months; reverting 
to his legitimate calling in winter. The weaver’s charges in 1870 
were 10 to 12 annas (British currency) for making up a blanket 
without seam, and 5 or 6 annas for one with seam. The operation 
of weaving a blanket occupied from three to four days. 

The best wool in Kashmir was found in the north where 
the grasses were good; the best weavers were in the south. The 
seamless Shupiyan blankets were sold according to quality and 
fineness, and the khundrang (natural colour) blankets, made at 
Wangam, 12 yards long and 1!/ , yards broad, commanded prices 
of Rs. 24 and Rs. 25. The one-seam blanket, which consisted of 
two breadths sewn together (the two Pieces being 11/, yards broad, 
with a length of 10 yards), commanded a lower price and used to 
be sold by weight, 1 seer fetching Rs. 2, A good khurdrang single 
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seam blanket fetched Rs. 6 Rs. 7, while a white blanket could be 
bought for Rs.5 or Rs. 5.8. 

Kashmiri blankets formed a great article of export of India, 
reaching in 1889-90 to a value of Rs. 7,17,721. A large amount of 
woolen piece-goods exported from Kashmir probably escaped 
registration, as the Kashmiris all carried down blankets for their 
personal use, and these were sold in the Punjab when they set out 
on thie return journey to Kashmir.® 

It is said that each family produced two or three blankets 
or pieces of pattu during the winter. Of the pattu cloth two kinds 
were manufactured, woolen which was all made of wool, and 
Soot-pattu partly of wool and partly of cotton. 


Pattu 


This homespun cloth was made from sheep’s wool, the 
best pattu being made at Zaingir, in the north of the Valley. It may 
be plain or in different patterns, striped and checked, in imitation 
of Scotch tweeds. The pattu sold to European visitors was usally 
old and worn blanket or loi, rubbed and washed. Such pattus were 
softer and of thinner texture. 


Soot Pattu: This had a woolen warp and cotton woof and 
was made in various patterns. Suitable for weaver in the plains of 
India this fabric was in great demand. Similar mixed materials 
were also made with cotton and pashm, or silk and pashm. 


“Raffle”: A name given to the fabric woven on the Kashmiri 
loom from the German or Australian imported wool. In the hands 
of the expert weavers of Kashmir, Raffle was a clever imitation of 
pashmina, and being of firmer structure and cheap was sometimes 
sold as such. 

The cotton cloth, used by villagers, was made on looms of 
a primitive pattern from Kashmiri cotton, wool or imported cotton, 
wool or yarn. It was printed or dyed in Sringar. The value of 
imported cotton, twist and yarn was about one and half lakh of 
rupees annually in 1864. 
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Silk Industry 


One of the outstanding achievements of the State during 
the period 1846-1925 was the revival and development of the Silk 
Industry in Kashmir. Its establishment on modern scientific lines, 
coincided with the decline of the Kani shawl industry and to a 
great extent offset its distressful effects. . 

Sericulture is an ancient industry in Kashmir. After 
suffering an eclipse, it was revived by Mirza Hyder Dughlat who 
imported, according to tradition, an ounce of silk worm eggs from 
Bokhara. However during the Afghan rule it was again dead. It 
revived as a cottage industry during the Sikh rule. Though 
encouraged by one of the Sikh Governors, Col. Mian Singh, the 
silk rearers and weavers did not produce any appreciable quantity. 

But covered with mulberry trees and having an ideal 
climate for rearing of silk worms, the Kashmir valley was sooner 
or later to see its revival. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh attempted to revive the industry 
and succeeded to some extent. The modern industry, however, 
dates from the time of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, who in the year 
1871 organised sericulture on a large and extensive scale.* 

The industry was converted into a Government monopoly, 
and at the head of new department was placed Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji, M.A, B.L, thé Chief Justice of Sriangar. Twenty-two 
Bengalis from the silk-producing districts in that province were 
appointed as overseers of the Government filatures, and 14 
professional silk-reelers as instructors. 

The efforts of the Government were directed to the rearing 
and preservation of the silk-worm, and more perfect and 
economical method of extracting and reeling the silk. One gold 
and five silver medals were awarded by the Maharaja annually 
to the most successful sericulturists. 

Out of the appropriation of three lakhs of rupees which 
was made by the Government in 1871 for the development of this 
important industry, a large sum was expended in the erection, in 
the centres of the silk-producing districts, of large filatures for the 
rearing of silk-worms. As these buildings were especially 
constructed for the purpose, it was expected that an equable 
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temperature would be maintained, and the ill effects of sudden 
changes of weather obviated.” 

. Four of these houses were built in the Kutahar pargana, at 
the villages of Tserpura, Shangas, Naogam and Achabal. Three 
were likewise built in the Bring Pargana, at the villages of Sagam, 
and Akingam and another one at Sof. Besides these, filatures were 
built at various places throughout the Valley, wherever the 
mulberry flourished. 

In 1871 the out-turn of silk was 10,080 Ibs. The revenue 
from which amounted to between 8,000 and 10,000 chilki rupees; 
in 1872 the production had increased to 57,600 Ibs of dry cocoons, 
which was one-third of the weight of those freshly spun, besides 
a considerable quantity of inferior sorts, available for the 
production of floss silk, and the revenue was calculated to amount 
to 96,000 chilki rupees, after deducting Rs. 30,000 for the cost of 
the imported labour and improved establishment. 

The raw silk had a ready sale in Amritsar, prices obtained 
being between Rs. 16 and 25 a seer. Attempts were made to 
manufacture the silk cloth in Sriangar, and the experiment met 
with success; about twenty fly-schuttle looms being set up in the 
jail, where instructions was given in their manipulation. On these 
looms seven yards of silk could be woven a day, only one yard 
being produced by the old hand loom.* 

Unfortunately the industry nearly collapsed due to a severe 
disease of the worms. There was no one possessing any technical 
knowledge to supervise, and though great improvements were 
made in reeling, there was no man in Kashmir who could avert 
the calamity which befell the industry in 1878, when nearly the 
whole of the silkworms were carried off by disease.” 

In 1881 Mr. Johnson, who had gone to visit Yarkand, got 
some seed on paper-sheets, and they yielded a fairly good crop.® 
But again in 1882 the worms died. The industry, however, 
survived total destruction. It was latterly placed undez the 
supervision of Mr.R. Mukerji who worked under the direction of 
Mr.Walter Lawrence. The silk produced was placed on the London 
market with satisfactory results. 

In 1889, on the advice of Sir Edward Buck, Secretary to 
the Government of India, it was decided to adopt the Pasteur 
system of mircorscopical examination. Good seed was imported 
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from Italy and Frnace and an excellent crop of cocoons was 


~ obtained. 
In 1897, the industry was put under the auspices of an 


expert, Mr. C.B. Walton.” 

On his arrival in Srinagar, Mr. Walton found that four seers 
of silkworm eggs had been imported to supplement 8 seers of local 
eggs. These produced 400 mauds of cocoons; the value of the silk, 
12 maunds, being Rs. 10,000 say £ 700. By then only one of the 
many old State rearing houses put up in the sixties remained. 
Experience gained in France and Italy having proved that rearing 
large quantities in one place produced disease, Mr. Walton started 
rearing as a separate cottage industry. So long as the mulberry 
leaf lasted, and the houses were sufficient, there was no limit to 
the extention of silk production in Kashmir. 

The industry continued to make sizeable profits with the 
import of larger quantities of seed. In 1901, 20 maunds of silk- 
worm eggs were used, which produced some 12,700 maunds of 
cocoons, roughly valued at rupees 8 to 10 lakhs. 

The profits as well as its employment potential fully justified 
hopes of further expansion of the industry in proportion to the 
money spent. The silk factory, built on the left bank of the 
Dudhganga River, about a mile from the first bridge, became one 
of the interesting sights of Srinagar. It consisted of six splendid 
buildings, which gave employment to some 3500 men and boys 
for nine months in the year. The staff comprised four Europeans 
(including the Superintendent, Mr. Walton) and 150 natives, with 
3,900 workers. In addition, this industry gave work to some 5,500 
zamindars (cultivators) for rearing cocoons. These zamindars were 
paid Rs. 1,91,000 for their work, against Rs. 4,000 in 1898.*2 

Mr. Waltori died in 1904 and he was succeeded by Mr. 
H.D Douglas, then Assistant Director of Sericulture. In the year 
1907, a fire broke out at the Factory, destroying three filatures 
with their contents. They were rebuilt and improved equipment 
was installed. Money was spent unstintingly by the State and the 
results justified the expenditure. The preliminary profit and loss 
account for 1905 gave a profit of Rs. 6,39,601 being by far the 
heighest profit since the industry was started, equivalent to 
87 '/,% on capital expenditure. 

Its expansion is indicated by the following figures: 
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1901 1911 
(1) Cocoon-reares_ -- 6,000 
; 35,000 
(2) Cocoon reared (in maunds) 13,000 40,000 
(3) Outturn of all kinds of sik 60,000 —-2.80,000 
and waste (in lbs) ra 
(4) Average daily attendance 900 3,700 


at the Srinagar factory 


From the year 1913 the State was able to make a clear profit 
of seven to nine lakhs of rupees a year. By 1920 the net profit had 
gone up to 25 lakhs of rupees a year.# 

In the year 1923, there were 46,431 rearers of silkworms 
and 34,948 maunds of cocoons were brought in, from which 
2,05,376 lbs of silk and 1,01,588 Ibs of waste were produced. The 
factory employed a larger number of children between the age of 
8 and 14 years, at a wage of four annas a day. They were generally 
given a comparatively easier and simpler work to do. Older 
workers were paid an average wage of eight annas a day. 

Silkworm eggs were issued to the zamindars shortly before 
they were likely to hatch. The quantity issued in 1923 was over 
40,000 oz. The number of worm-rearers registered was about half 
a lakh but probably one and half lakh men, women and children 
were directly engaged in this work. The time from hatching to 
spinning of the cocoons is 30 to 35 days. The cocoons were brought 
to the Silk Factory at Srinagar and the rearers were paid their 
duties after weighment. 

Sericulture had undoubtly proved a boon to Kashmir, in 
as much as it was a source of livelihood to about 5,000 labourers 
daily at the Factory and employed an immense number of persons 
as silkworm rearers during the rearing season,, for which they got 
a remuneration of over 2'/, and 5 lakhs of rupees per annum, 
respectively. A sister department to look after mulberry culture 
throughout the Valley was set up. Nurseries were established from 
where saplings were distributed for planation on the road edges 
and Government land. Mulberry was and still is a protected tree 
in Kashmir and no one could fell a tree without obtaining 
Government sanction. 
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The Carpet Industry 


One of the principal industries in which the Kashmiri 
attained mastery and the products of which are even today 
esteemed in Europe and America is carpet-weaving. 

Originally introduced by Sultan-Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-70) 
the industry flourished for a century or more but later it declined 
entirely, so much so that there was no one in Kashmir who knew 
the art. About four hundred years ago, a Kashmiri named Akhun 
Rahnuma, while on his way back home from the Haj pilgrimage 
via Central Asia, visited Andijan in Persia were carperts-weaving 
were manufactured. He learnt the art and brought the carpet- 
weaving tools with him for there.* 

Pile carpets were made and attained great perfection. The 
oldest Kashmir carpets were of floral design with mosques, 
gardens, wild animals, gliding fish, etc. 

How much proficiency the Kashmir carpet-weavers had 
attained in reproducing Nature’s lovely sights on their looms, is 
apparent from Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s spontaneous reaction 
when an exquisite piece was unrolled before him in Lahore. So 
realistic did it look that he rolled himself on it feigning to roll on 
real Kashmir turf in spring with almond blossoms spread on it 
and dew glistening on every petal. 

The carpet is woven on the loom of a very simple 
construction. The warp threads, which are of cotton, are arranged 
in parallel order upright and the fabric and pattern are produced 
by coloured wollen threads upon the warp. The same method as 
in weaving the shawl is employed by the carpet-weaver by 
converting his original design, which is prepared by a Naqash, 
into a textile. Instead of working from a coloured drawing or 
diagram, he has the pattern translated on paper into rows of 
symbols, each of which expresses the number of threads to be tied 
in and the colour. 

The weaver sitting on a low bench has threads of every 
required colour in double or treble folds wound up into balls 
hanging down from a string and with this written key, or f’alim, 
he ties in the stated number of knots with the wollen yarn of the 
colour as given in the ciphered script. He uses his fingers instead 
of shuttle needles as the fabric is of coarser material. The weaver 
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a apes cused ae rete knotted into the warp with a 
comb and made even Sth Wainer yn) 

ith the surface of the carpet by clipping 
with a shears. He does all this with marvelous deftness, knowing 
nothing of the patterns he is preparing, but gradually building up 
in a mechanical way the carpet on the warp before him. 

Carpets with as many as 400 knots to the square inch have 
been made and silk and pashmina wool are sometimes used to 
bring out the more delicate shadings in the designs. The stitch, 
which the Persian weavers used in order to give their carpets 
density combined with pliancy, has been adopted. The patterns 
chiefly used in Kashmir were copies from the illustrations of 
Oriental Carpets published by the Imperial and Royal Austrian 
Commercial Museum, and special attention was paid to make 
the colours fast. 

The modern carpet industry grew to an appreciable size 
as a result of the decline of the shawl industry and the devastating 
famine of 1877-79. Maharaja Ranbir Singh, in order to provide 
employment to the shawl weavers, encouraged carpet weaving 
by advancing loans to erstwhile shawl Kharkhandars for installing 
carpet looms. Many of the survivors of the famine of 1877-79 found 
occupation in the manufacture of carpets. 

The French agents residents in Kashmir for purchase of 
shawls realising the potential of the carpet sales in Europe and 
America, began to experiment with new designs. 

A European trader, Mr. Chapman, came to Kashmir about 
1876 A.D. to manufacture carpets and export them to Europe 
and Mian Lal Din, the Officer-in-charge of the State Workshops, 
was directed by the Maharaja to assit him. For two years Mr. 
Chapman worked and introduced new designs and made carpets 
of improved qualities. But they failed to satisfy a critical test in 
Europe. He then gave up the business and went away. After him 
M. Bigex, a Frenchman, came and began manufacturing carpets 
for the firm of Bon-Marche in France. He introduced fresh designs 
and brought also his own dyes from Europe. Bon-Marche sent 
their agent, M. Agard, to Kashmir, to advise M. Bigex what designs 
would be liked in Europe. 

M. Agard was a connoisseur in selecting carpets of right 
designs, but not in prescribing the designs himself. M. Bigex 
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manufactured a large number of carpets which were rejected by 
M. Agard and the consequence was that he suffered great loss in 
the business and then abandoned it. 

The attempts made by these two European gentlemen for 
improving the industry did more harm than good to the art. Instead 
of conserving the true Kashmir style, they corrupted it by 
modernising and hybridising it under the influence of foreign ideas, 
and the dyes they used were not quite fast. 

After M. Bigex, the industry was taken up by Mon. H. 
Dauvergne a French Shaw] Agent resident in Kashmir from 1865- 
82. Being himself a clever designist and expert in dyeing and 
having had the experience of shawl trade in Kashmir and having 
also studied the European markets, he achieved much success in 
the business. His factory was subsequently purchased by Messrs. 
W. Mitchel & Co. Another factory was started by Messrs. C.M. 
Hadow & Co. Both the factories which, according to the census 
of 1911, employed 2,203 weavers did a roaring business, producing 
excellent carpets of old designs. The former gained the Grand Prix 
both at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 and the London Exhibition of 
1906 with gold medal and wreathe of gold; and the latter secured 
a bronze medal with a certificate of merit at the Chicago Exhibition 
of 1893 and a first class certificate with gold medal at the Delhi 
Durbar. Messrs. Mitchel & Co. supplied carpets to Her Majesty 
the queen both for Buckingham and for Windsor Palaces. The 
carpets of both the above firms were in great demand in Europe 
and America.” 

Speaking of carpets, Marion Doughty (1901) mentions that 
the wool used was being produced locally. The industry was one 
of great benefit to the inhabitants for not only were large numbers 
of men and boys employed on the actual work but women and 
children prepared and wound the wool.* According to the Census 
Report, 1921, the six woolen carpet factories of Srinagar gave 
employment to 1,342 men. Women were not employed in the 
carpet factories, but a fairly good number of them were engaged 
in the spinning of wool for the factories in their homes under the 
direction of head weavers deputed by the Companies. The work 
was done on contract basis. 

Many expert weavers set up a loom or two in their homes 
and engauing apprentices produced carpets for the local market. 
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They also manufactured carpets of give i 
carpet traders and even for the European taciny Seed a 
Wages fluctuated from time to time and and from factory 
to factory. The weavers were generally paid low wages. The Census 
Report of 1921 records ‘an all round rise in the rates of wages on 
account of the heavy rise in prices.’ The earings then of an adult 
male weaver varied from 4 annas to 12 annas a day of eight hours. 
The wages were paid by piece system. The factory owners paid 
the wages to the Ustad, who distributed them among his weavers. 


Paper Making Indusry 


The art of paper-making was introduced into Kashmir 
during the reign of Zain-ul-Abidin (A.D. 1420-70) who imported 
paper-makers from Central Asia to establish the industry near 
Gandarbal, where the rags were pulped with a levered stone pestle 
and mortar worked by a water wheel. Workmen who converted 
the pulp produced at Gandarbal into paper were settled at 
Naushahar, the new city built by the Sultan to the north of 
Srinagar. The industry continued to remain in these two localities 
till very recent times without any improvement on the Persian 
methods of manufacture. 

Paper produced in Kashmir acquired fame and was in 
demand for making manuscript copies of all the more valued 
authors. It was used by all who wished to impart dignity to their 
correspondence.® It was distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its eveness and freedom from flaws, also by its white wax-like 
colour and appearance. Forster who visited Kashmir towards the 
end of 18* century mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of 
extensive commerce, still maintaining its ancient reputation, being 
superior to anything produced in Hindustan.*! Vigne who was in 
Kashmir during the Sikh rule also mentions the “five kinds of paper, 
the best of which was superior to that made in the plains” being 
manufactured in Kashmir.” 

In 1872, Bates (Gazetter) writes that there were about thirty- 
two paper factorirs in the suburb of Naushahra, which was the 
centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men in 
each. There used also to be a factory in the Hari Parbat fort, 
worked by convict labour; but this had lately been abolished, 
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consequent on the government monopoly having been farmed out 
to a contractor. 

The raw materials used by the Kashmiri paper maker were 
mainly rags, hemp, rice starch, soda bicarbonate and alum. 

Rags were sorted over and torn into narrow strips. These 
were then pounded in a stone mortar with an iron-shod pestle 
working on the lever principle by a primitive form of water wheel. 
Lime and soda were added at this stage to whiten the plup. 

The pulp after being washed through a guaze in the local 
stream, was formed into cakes. These in turn were transferred 
into a vat full of water after having been kneaded into thin paste. 

The dipping-frame made of a kind of reed found near the 
Shalimar village, took up the sheet of floating fibre to form a sheet 
of paper. After being pressed it was sized with rice starch rubbled 
on both sides of the sheet. When dried completely the sheet was 
polished by friction with a piece of agate in a wooden handle.* 

The best description of paper manufactured was called 
“fermaishi,’ and most of it was consumed in Government Offices. 
Of this description there were three qualities, viz, the best, costing 
six chilki rupees a quire of 24 sheets, each sheet measuring about 
21/, feet square; the second quality, sold at four rupees per quire, 
and the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

After these came the common paper most generally used;: 
it was sold for 1’/, chilki rupees per quire. A thin straw coloured 
note or letter paper called dakhi was also manufactured; it was 
made in small sheets, and cost three chilki rupees a quire. The 
rangi or coloured papers, were sold at twelve annas (chilki) a quire; 
kallamdani, an inferior description of paper, at 10 annas; and the 
sher jangi, which was made in small Squire sheets, at 4 annas a 
quire. 

The best paper which was used for writing the holy Quran 
was made of rags reinforced with wild hemp and beaten up 
together to make the pulp. 

The greater part of the paper made in the Srinagar factories 
was appropriated by the Government, payment bein g made partly 
in cash and partly in grain. What remained was disposed of to 
the merchants at the prices above mentioned and was either 
retailed for home comsumption or exported. 
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The vatsman, received two annas (chilki) a quire, his 
earnings depending upon his skill, A good workman could turn 
out about four quires of ‘fermaishi’ or first quality paper and six 
quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day. 

The mohrakash or polisher received from four 
a quire according to the quality of the paper; his work was very 
laborious, and he was consequently unable to exceed a quire a 
day. The farashwol, who spread the Tice-paste, received half the 
above rates. 


Those engaged in drying the sheets of Paper received two 
annas a day. 

In 1917, Mr. William Raitt, F.S.C, Consulting Cellulose 
Expert attached to the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, U.P, 
came to Srinagar at the request of the Kashmir Durbar to give 
advice in regard to the improvement of the paper industry. He 
made valuable suggestions for improving the industry and 
prepared samples of paper which were of great strength durability. 
Considered solely from the point of view of the methods and 
appliances in use, the quality must be prounced remarkably good. 
Its strength was excellent even when judged by modern standards, 
but in all requirements of present day demands, it failed badly. 
The industry could not stand the fierce competition, both in quality 
and price, of the machine-made paper and hence died out 
completely. 


to eight annas 


Papier Mache 

Paper mache or lacquered work is an art which in Kashmir 
can calim as peculiarly its own. It was introduced among many 
other arts into Kashmir from Samargand by King Zain-ul-Abidin 
(1420-70 A.D). 

At one time goods valued at Rs. 10,000 were sold at Kabul, 
and Rs. 20,000 in Frace and other European countries. The articles 
in demand in Kabul were snuff boxes, pen-cases (Qalamdan) and 
trays. Shields, arrows with case and combs were also made. The 
palace and the houses of rich nobles and Karkhandars were 
decorated with paper machine panels painted with floral designs 
and fitted to ceilings and walls. A genuine papier machie article 
was a prized possession. 
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The process of making papier mache is very elaborate. It is 
a matter of days or even weeks. First, several layers of Kashmiri 
hand made paper are pasted on the mould of a required article. 
Over it is laid pulp made of Kashmiri scrap pounded and mixed 
with rice paste. Over it again is pasted Kashmiri paper, layer upon 
layer, by the repeated slow process of drying and adding. After 
obtaining the correct shape, the mould is removed. The surface is 
made even by rubbing it with a file. After that, itis wrapped round 
with thin cloth and covered with gutch of plaster or Paris mixed 
with glue and water. 

The surface is then smoothed by rubbing it gently with a 
piece of hard burnt brick. Then comes the staining with special 
stone found in a quarry at Manasbal. On this stain is applied a 
whilte power mixed with glue and water, and over it is applied 
the ground colour. When dry the outlines are generally drawn 
with yellow colour, and the spaces delineated for floral work.* 

The floral work in different colours is now traced. The art 
lies here. It is an interesting sight to see an old artist elaborating 
from memory, without the aid of any geometrical instruments, 
patterns of difficult artistic designs in rich and subdued colours. 
An attempt is made to give the painting a three dimensional effect. 
The depth, the distance and the contrast are brought out by 
applying appropriate shades of various colours and their mixture. 
The surface is the polished by rubbing it with a piece of jade 
followed by a coating of varnish. : 

The art of papier mache which involves a wonderful 
technical skill, is pursued by only the Kashmiri Muhammadans 
of the Shia sect, there being only one Sunni family pursuing this 
profession. 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh patronised this industry and 
usually presented papier mache coffee sets to his European friends. 
Under the influence of the French shawl agents, other articles 
were made, such as boxes, vases and surahis. Shawls were sent to 
France in papier mache boxes which were separately sold there at 
high prices. Lacquered work was also used for the decoration of 
ceilings, and various other purposes such as palanquins, howdas, 
etc. 

Five hundred rupees were formely collected as tax by the 
State from papier mache workmen in Srinagar. The tax was 
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pane Ranbir Singh in 1876. No Workman of one 
! ployed by another without permission, lest he 
should divulge the art secrets of one to the other.» 
tom peper yup ee 
which the artist traced sacl : ae ee ae oe 
4 baw “HET igns. Paper machie on imported 
e SOrs boards passed for real work made on pulp and 
ashmuri paper. Silver or white lead on yellow paint, and over it 
a coating of the varnish passed for gold work. No pains were 
taken to prepare a proper ground and the designs and 
workmanship was very inferior. The new designs were iris, chenar, 
cherry blossom, tulip and hyacinth with great display of colours 
but destitute of art.* 

This deterioration crept in with the growing demand of 
papier machie goods by tourists and the traders in Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

With the growth of tourist traffic to Kashmir, the articles 
usually made were picture frames, screens, bedstead-legs, tables, 
teapoys, trays, vases and glove, handkerchief, card and stamp 
boxes, candlesticks, writing sets and various other articles. The 
work was extended to floral decorations and illuminations of 
books, memorials, etc. 

1913, the number of papier mache workmen was about 
150.” They earned decent sums of money, but assured of their 
readily paying labour, they at once spent all they got, not caring 
for the morrow. 

The consequence was that sometimes a workman found 
no fuel in his house to cook his meal with, but, assured of his firm 
position in the labour market, he dismantled lightheartedly the 
timber wall of his house and used it for the fuel, re-erecting it next 
day by selling the products of his skill. So his timber wall was like 
the model of his art, viz, Nature, undergoing alternate destruction 
and construction. 


Wood work 

With plenty of wood of the best quality growing all around 
the Valley, the Kashmiri carpenter attained great skill in building, 
carving lattice-work and allied arts. 
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Kings and nobles of the medival period encouraged and 
patronised the wooden architecture in Kashmir. Mirza Haidwer 
Daughlat with ruled Kashmir in 1540-49, speaking of a palace 
erected by Sultan-Zain-ul-Abidin in a somewhat florid style 
records that, “in the town (Srinagar) there are many lofty buildings 
constructed of fresh-cut pine. Most of these are at least five storey 
height; each storey contains apartments, halls, galleries and 
towers. The beauty of their exterior defies description, and all who 
behold them for the first time, bite the fingers of astonishment 
with the teeth of admiration.”* 

Decoration of buildings, both interior and exterior, became 
a speciality of the Kashmiri carpenter. Later he applied this art ir, 
providing beautiful pieces in carving, lathe work and ceiling panels. 
The wood-carving, executed in rich brown walnut was his 
speciality. 

The Kashmiri carver is perhaps second to none in his skill 
as a designer. He works on walnut wood with a hammer and 
chisel. With the influx of European visitors during the 19" century, 
the tendency was unfortunately to abandon his own admirable 
designs and assimilate or copy Western designs as conveyed in 
very doubtful taste by English visitors. 

The old carving in floral designs changed to moderr 
patterns in bold relief of chenar, iris, water-lilies or bulrushes, with 
a great deal of undercutting. The walnut is stained and carved in 
lotus flowers cut in section botanically or in the form of iris, chenar 
leaves and branches or bunches of grapes or pears standing half 
an inch over the surface, showing great skill.*° One of the 
dominating ideas in this art is that life and change are continous, 
like flow and ebb, growth and decay. This has its expression in 
rhythmic sequence of crests and hollows. 

The wood carver now patronised by art lovers throughout 
India, produces beautiful sculptures, wall plates, tables, 
lampstands and innumerable pieces of decoration. The specimens 
of his old designs are still to be found in the mosques of Shah 
Hamadan and Dastgir Sahib in Srinagar. 

During the nineteenth century carved wood tables, with 
copper or copper enamelled traycentre, was a great favourite. But 
now wooden screens, tables, picture frames, trays, cigar boxes, 
fire-screens and music tools are in great demand. 
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Dees oe os a frontage of the Kashmiri Camp at the 
2atS of carved work from Kashmir. It excited 
great admiration. These were offered by Maharaja Pratap Singh 
as a present to the Emperor who accepted them. 
see A speciality in Kashmir wood work was the now forgotton 
pinjra or lattice work. Various patterns were made ona geometric 
or floral design, very bold and effective. Fir or pine wood was 
used. The work was made of small laths so arranged as to forma 
pattern and held in position by well-fitted pressure exerting one 
against another. Glue was seldom used. The best kind of pinjra 
work was known by the Kashmiri names of Posh Kandur, Chahar 
Khana, Sadah Kandur, Shas-tej, Jahan Shirin, and Tota Shash- 
tezi% 

Another speciality still practiced by a few families of 
carpenters in Srinagar is the beautiful ceilings of perfect design, 
cheap and effective. The carpenters, with marvelous skill, piece 
together thin slices of pine-wood. This is known as Khatamband. 
The result is a charming ceiling in which the various shades of the 
pine-slips blend together in perfect harmony. A great impetus has 
been given to this industry by the builders of houseboats, and the 
darker colours of the walnut-wood have been mixed with the 
lighter shades of the pine. The best kinds of ceilings work are 
known as Band-i-Rum, Hashtpahul, Charharbakhsh, Moj, Moshi- 
Hazar, Badam-Hazar, Sehbakhsh, and Dawazdah-Gird. 

The wood carver works at home and sells his products to 
either exporters or to retail traders. 

Previously the carver took care to use wod seasoned by 
the natural process of lying in water for a year at least after fellings. 
Later with the increasing demand he ignored this sound practice 
with the result that people are cautious while buying his wares 
for fear of their developing cracks and warping. 


Rifle Manufacture 

Kashmir was for long famous for the manufacture of gun 
and pistol barrels and sword blades, but the trade has greatly 
declined of late years. 

The iron found in the Valley was not considered of 
sufficiently good quality for the purpose, and Bajour iron, which 
was imported by way of Muzaffarabad, was used in the 
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manufacture of all gun barrels, except in the case of inferior 
i ons. 

ee epee was sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for 

a chiliki rupee, the best Kashmiri iron costing bout half as much. 

All the blacksmiths and gunmakers, to the number of about 
thirty shops or more, inhabited the Nawhatta quarter of Srinagar 
at the foot of the Hari Parbat Hill. Since the government gun 
factory was abolished in about 1870, they were principally 
employed in the manufacure of rifles and wall pieces for the 
Maharaja’s troops. 

There was no systematic-divison of labour, and the number 
of weapons produced was apparently not great. It is said that 
each shop, in which four or five workmen were employed, turned 
out one wall piece, or two rifles a month. The Government 
supplied all materials and paid for the labour of manufacture at 
the rate of thirty chilki rupees for each rifle. Considering the 
crudeness of the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well 
finished weapon was produced, though probably not an accurate 
piece, as the method of boring and rifling was extremely primitive. 
Kashmiri iron was used for all parts of the rifle except the barrel, 
and in the wall pieces only the inner skin of of the barrel was 
made of imported metal.” 

The bayonets were made of Kashmiri iron tipped with 
imported steel. 

Rifles and small field pieces were also manufactured for 
the Government at the village Zanigam, in the Biru Pargana. There 
were about 25 men employed in the factory; the weapons there 
manufactured were of exactly similar pattern to those made in 
Sringar; the system of boring and rifling was the same.® 

The stock was made of walnut wood and the lock adapted 
to both match and flint. The number of rifles produced in the 
Zanigam factory did not exceed five a month, but this number 
could increase should necessity arise. 


Stone work 


The modern stone work in Kashmir is lapidary work, such 
as engraving seals. Jade was imported from Yarkand and cut for 
seals and pendants. Sapphires are a State monopoly. Jade from 
Ladak was made into drinking cups and ornaments. Turquoises 
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were much in demand, but were not procurable so freely as 
formely. A Jade scepter, obtained as a trophy of the subjection of 
Leh, now in the Srinagar Museum, is a masterpiece of the 
lapidary’s art and his priceiess in value. Cornelian, blood stone, 
Onyx, Liver stone, Moss stone, Lapislazuli, Rock-Crystal, etc, were 
also imported in small quantities through Ladak and made into 
buttons, heads, brooches, etc. Among the locally procured stones 
may be mentioned.* 


Vernacular Name Colour Locality 
Takht-i-Suliman Black with white streaks § Wastarwan 
Mountain 
Sang-i-Musa Black 
Krihun 
Bilor White crystal Wangat 
Sang-i-Sumak Blue or purple with P 


green spots 
Sang-i-Shalamar Green 
Sang-i-Ratel Chocolate ii 
Sang-i-Nadid Dard coffee colour tn 


Besides these a kind of jade, which used to be employed 
for flint locks, is brought from the Wastarwan mountain, and from 
the same locality a kind of moss agate is procured. 

Cups and plates are made of a stone known as Sang-1- 
Nalchan. The stone is so soft that it can be cut like wood. It is a 
kind of soap-stone, grey, yellow and green in colour. 

The lapidaries of Srinagar are, however, a very skilful lot 
and the Tograi monograms which they engraved on various kinds 
of stone were excellently executed. 

Later under the influence of European and Indian visitors, 
they took up the production of imitation jewellary. This continued 
to be a lucrative business. However, Lawrence says the “lapidaries 
are not a prosperous people, but if the seal-cutters were to seek 
work in India, they could command high wages.” In 1921 they 
numbered 1100 in Srinagar alone. 
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Copper Work 3 

Perpahs the most effective and certainly the vest value for 
the money was the copper-work of Srinagar. The copersmith 
worked with a hammer and chisels, and many of the coppersmiths 
were men who used once to work in silver. They also worked in 
brass. Their designs were very quaint and bold, and they were 
very ready to adopt any new pattern that might be offered to 
them. 

A large demand arose for the beautiful copper trays framed 
as tables in carved walnut-wood, and the carpenter was the close 
ally of the coppersmith.” Of the enamel work, the enamels on 
brass were the best, though the enamelled silver-work was very 
pretty. Copper does not lend itself to enamel. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Koul, Geography p. 46. 
Ain-i-Akabari, translated by Jarret, p. 79. 
Koul, Geography. P.52. 
Moorcraft gives the following table of the average prices of shawl-wool 
at different periods: 
1794-1807 per trak 8 Kashmir rupees 
1807-1813 ,, - 16 to 20 eS » 
1813-1817 ,, ,, 22 % 9 
USI 25 ~ 25 
Kaul, bid, p.49. 
6. _ A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 7 Ibs, would fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £ 300, which price was made up of-- 
£ 30 the cost of material 
£ 150 the wages of labour and Karkhandar’s profits 
£70 duty 
£50 miscellaneous expenses 
_ Total £300 
7. Lawrence, Valley, p. 376. 
1. Koul, Geography, p 50. 
2. Ordinary shawls sold for prices ranging between 50 and 2,000 rupees, 
depending upon the quality of material and richness of embroidery. 
Of the Kashmir shawls exported to Europe, France 
Monopolised about 80 per cent 
United States of America LO 
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Russia PEG 
Germany jl & “ 
Great Britian lessees 


Of the above, about two-thirds, were purchased in Kashmir by French 


agents and exported to France direct; the remainder were exported through 
native bankers and sold at the London auction sales, the buyers being . 
nearly all French. : 


The French agents who came to Kashmir for the purchase of shawls 
were: 


Year Name No. of years Name of Purchasing 
on duty Firms 

1856-57 Petit 1 Chevieuse Aubtertot 
1856-57 Oujouanet 1 Frainy Gramaniac 
1860-63 Lebreton 3 do do 
1863-70 Olive 7 do do 
1866-71 Lefebvre 5 do do 
1865-68 Gosselin 3 Gie. des Indes 
1867-70 Brochard 3 Oshede’ Blemont 
1865-82 Dauvergne 17 Cie. des Indes 


Exports to Europe: 

1851 —£ 171, 709 

1853 —£ 215, 659 

1857 —£ 290, 640 

1859 —£ 310,027 

1861 —£ 351, 093 

1862 —£ 459, 441 

Duke, Kashmir Handbook, p. 223 


Import of Wool: 

1847-1867-- 503 mds annually 
1868-1869 —707 “ annually 
1869-1870 —548 ,, annually 


1870-1872 —300 “ annually 

Bates, Gazetteer, P. 53. 

Koul, p. 47. 

Bates, Gazetter, p. 53. 
ylor’s Report, p. 53. 

The shawl-manufacture in Kashmir was superintended by a large 
government office at Sriangar called the Dagshawl, which was presided 
over by an official called the Darogha. This office was farmed out by the 
government and, as it admitted of immense profits, especially to the 
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unscrupul- ous, it was an object of keen competition among the wealthy 


ruling class. 
There were about 200 officials attached to the Daghshaw! who 


were continually employed inspecting the different karkhanas with a view 
to prevent the Karkhandar putting in hand a shawl until the necessary 
permission had been obtained and the preliminary taxes paid. These 
officials were charged with demanding and receiving from the 
Karkhandars illegal remuneration of their boat-hire, road expenses, & c. 
Bates, Gazetter, p. 54. 

Koul, Geography, p. 52. 

The Karkhandars wished to retain the system of Kasoor-i-Shali under 
the baj, and the Maharaja agreed to it. 

In the time of the Sikh Governor Diwan Kripa Ram, Ram Dayal was the 
Darogha of the Daghshawl. It was represented to him by the Karkhandars 
that no sooner had a man learnt his work and probably some of employer’s 
trade secrets than he rose in value in labour market and every effort was 
made by his master’s rivals to secure his services. The practice of enticing 
away an operative was therefore made penal. The shawl weavers were 
thus in absolute charge of the Karkhandars or proprietors of factories. 
They became their slaves and were forced to work very hard-Koul, 
Geography, p.53. 

Taylor’s Report, op. cit. 

“When pitying the unhappy condition of the shawl-weavers in Kashmir, 
it may be well for us to remember that it is asserted that scarcely a century 
has elapsed since miners and their families were absolutely sold in England 
with the mines in which they toiled.”--Bates, Gazetter, p 54. 

Maharaha Gulab Singh abolished the quaid (Prisoner) system so 
obnoxious to the shawlbaf and under which no improvement in the trade 
could be expected. The workmen preferred apprenticing their children to 
their own natural lines of life rather than to introducing them to one 
where they were to be hopelessly bound to work for one man, and to 
escape from which many instances have occurred of perfected weaves 
maiming and injuring themselves in order to render them unfit for the 
work. A man will now be bound to work for the whole year for one master 
to ensure the Karkhandar from great loss, through their work being left 
unfinished. and his engagements unfulfilled. The one month’s notice is 
required to enable the master and man to clear accounts. Apprentices are 
bound to remain with their master for four years. It takes three years to 
perfect an apprentice in the trade; and the one year extra is allowed in 
order that the teacher may derive some benefit from the labours of the 
pupil--Taylor, Report op.cit. 

Pannikar, K.M. The founding of the Kashmir State. P.199. - 

Taylor: Op. cit. 
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Bates: Op. cit. p.33 
RASH EAEEHES ae - bs 306 of 1865 and No. 313-E of 1865. 
» FOL. B, ; , Nos. 75-79. 

Taylor: Op.cit. 

British Government, pin Goteyis i tee ea 

The Matirajahae ee ae wls, a horse and some goats in tribute. 
ae ng one square shawl in addition. The Chief 

Commissioner valued the shawls at Rs. 5,000 and proposed that this sum 

should be yearly paid.-- 

Taylor’s Report, INA: Foreign: SC, No. 36-40, 28" January, 1848. 

Koul, Geography. 

Lawrence, Valley, p. 370. 

Bates: Gazetter, p.59. 

Lawrence, op.cit, p. 370. 

Koul, Geography, p. 82. 

Bates, Gazetter, p.61. 

Ibid, p. 65. 

Lawrence, Valley, p.367. 

Duke, Handbook, 

Mr. Charles B. Walton was the son of the late Lieutenant-- General B. 

Walton, €.I.E. For 21 years he had been in the employ of Messrs Robert 

Watson and €0, large silk growers and dealers at Surdah, Rajshaye, and 

as Assistant had General Managar ofall their filatures in Rajshaye, Maldah 

and Murshidabad. He enteied the service of the Kashmir Durbar on the 

Ist May, 1897 as Director of Sericulture. The terms of his employment 

were (a) a fixed salary of Rs 800 a month (b) an agreement of five years (c) 

five per cent on all profits (d) house free (e) actual of travelling expenses 

and (f) leave under the mies of the State in force for the timebeing. Under 

Mr. Watson sericulture has brought in an enormous return to the State. 

Upto the end of 1902 there had been a net profit after paying the capital 

cost of some £ 40,000. 

—INA: Foreign, Intl-B, 1905, Nos. 16-17. 


. Just a line to tell you so that you can let Mr. Dane know that Durants 


have sold 188 bales out of 317 of crop 1902, 90 bales before they arrived 
in London, so you see it shows that manufactures are anxious to go in for 
it 

— Foreign’ Janurary, 1903, Extl-A, Nos. 31-34. 

The profts so far realised by the system are surprising. The prelimimary 
balance sheet of the Kashmir silk industry from 1898 to April 1903 shows 
in round figures a profit of £ 40,000 after six years work on a capital 
expenditure of £ 34,000. It is not many industries that can so quickly 
secure a profit of 117 per cent. This high profit is largely due to the 
satisfactory quality of the silk produced. Sir Thomas Wardle quotes the 
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opinion of one of the largest distributions of raw silk on the Continent 
who reported to him that Kashmir Silk was “fast becoming sought after 
by some of the principal manufacturers of France and they cou! dispose 
of any quantity Kashmir could produce for some time to come. 

--The Satesman, dated Calcutta the 17" February, 1905. 

Census 1921, 1 p. 179. 


Koul, Geography, p. 61. 7 . 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh could never visit Kashmir. Once he wrote in a 


letterto Col Main singh, one of his governors of Kashmir from 1834 to 
1841. 

“Would that I could only once in my life enjoy the delight of wandering 
through the gardens of Kashmir fragrant with almond blossoms, and 
sitting on the fresh green turf!” 

The governor, in order to gratify , nay to intensify his master’s 
desire, got preppard one free green coloured carpet dotted with little pink 
spots and interspersed with tiny little pearl-like dots, which looked like 
green turf with petals of almond tree blossoms fallen on it and dew 
glistening thereon as in the spring time. This was a masterpiece of the 
Kashmir carpet-weaver’s art. It was presented to the Maharaja at Lahore, 
and as soon as he saw it, he was so struck with its beauty of design 
executed in such artistic excellence that he rolled himself therecn in ecstasy 
feigning to the rolling on the real Kashmir turf! The chief weavers of this 
exquisite carpet Fazl Jan, Jabbar Khan and Kamal Ju, were given a reward 
of a pair of gold bracelets each by the Maharaja. 

--Koul, Geography, p. 63. 

Koul, /bid, pp. 65, 66. 

Marion Dughty, Afoot through the Kashmir Valley, pp.155-56. 
Lawrence Valley, p. 379. 

Bates, Gazetter, p.66. 

Vigne, Travels, p. 121. 

The durability of the paper produced in Kashmir was remarkable, 
contrasting favourably in this respect with much that was made in 
contemporary Europe, where the practice of mixing certain chemical 
substances with the pulp was said to have caused a great deterioration 
in the quality, 

-- Bates, Gazetter, p.68. 

Of the specimens exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, it was 
recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manufactures, 
could be purchased everywhere. 

r- Bates, Gazetteer, p.66. 

Koul, Op-cit, p.69. 

Koul, Op. cit.p.71. 

Duke. Op. cit. p.223. 


Textile and Handicrafts Industry 


ZEEE 


Census, 1921. 


. Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
. Lawrence, Valley, p.378. 
. Koul, Geography, p.93. 


Bates, Gazetteer, p. 69. 


. Ibid, p. 69. 


“The iron-work, for which Cashmere has always been justly celebrated 
has fallen of so much that it now forms but a very inferior portion of the 
manufactures of the Valley. The whole of the smiths, I was informed, were 
employed by the Government at low fixed rates of daily wages.” 


—Capt. Cunningham, INA: Foreign, S.C. 31 March, 1848. No. 66-70. 
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Lawrence, Valley, p.378. 

Dr. Duke, Kashmir Handbook, p.225. 
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Development of Tourism 


THE OPENING UP of the Valley had naturally far reaching 
social and economic effects on the life of the inhabitants of the 
Valley. So far living in seclusion they now came in close and direct 
contact with the people living in the rest of India. 

A conspicuous result was the increasing influx of European 
and Indian tourists to the Valley. The fame of Kashmir’s scenic 
beauty and salubrious climate had already travelled to different 
corners of the world and the prophecy of G.T.Vigne who travelled 
to the Valley in 1835, “that Kashmir will become the sine qua non 
of the Oriental traveller” was nearly coming true. 

Visitors to Kashmir was not, however, a new phenomenon. 
Kashmir had been attracting travellers from time immemorial. 
Apart from its scenic beauty, it was a centre of learning and 
scholarship. Scholars from distant corners of China, Korea, Japan, 
Central Asia, Tibet, and India came in large numbers every year 
to sit at the feet of great masters and drink deep of their religion, 
philosophy and learning; and after acquiring proficiency in the 
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field of their studies return home. Besides this, Kashmir attracted 
every year huge crowds of pilgrims to its famous tirthas like the 
sacred cave of Amarnathji, the Martand, Saradapitha, Kapalamo- 
chan, the spring of Papaharannag, and other sacred Places. Its 
exquisite stone temple, viharas, and hospices became the objects 
of attraction of pilgrims. However with the vicissitudes of political 
events that followed the eclipse of the Hindu rule in the Valle, 
the pilgrim traffic had dwindled considerably by the end of the 
19" century. 

The Mughal Emperors made the Valley their favourite 
summer resort. Their gorgenous gardens laid out at beauty spots 
testify to their love of the land. But this cannot be termed tourist 
trade in the modern sense of the term. The new type of tourism 
which was ushered in by the opening of the Valley produced a 
far-reaching effect on the economy of Kashmir. Beginning with 
a handful of visitors who made the trip to Kashmir by relays of 
tonga, the tourist influx swelled into a steam till it became the 
mainstay of income to a large chunk of the population of the Valley. 


European Settlement Opposed 


However there came to view another, though not a bright, 
aspect of the visits of the British officers. Climatically Kashmir 
resembled the home country (United Kingdom) of British rulers - 
of India. The visitors were officers, civil and military, missionaries, 
doctors or traders, who longed to settle in the Valley permanently 
on retirement. They were keen on acquiring land and houses. 
Efforts were made both by the Imperial Government in Calcutta 
and political parties in England to bring pressure on the Maharaja 
to allow Europeans to acquire and own land in Kashmir with a 
view to turning the Valley into a colony for British retired officers 
to settle in. But the Maharaja, backed by the leading nobles of the 
Valley, stubbornly opposed the move. 

The British Indian Government however moved cau tiously 
in this regard. Respecting the sentiments of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
they framed rules for the guidances of officers and other “travellers 
visiting Cashmere and other dominions of Maharaja Gulab Singh.” 
According to these rules the travellers were forbidden to accept 
any presents from the Maharaja or his servants; they had to pay 
coolies for carriage of luggage at the rate of three annas for every 
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march of ten miles, and half an ann 1 : 

ten. They were scrupulously to svotineee ee : / 2 miles above 

the Kardars, Tehsildars or oth ae pees oe 

had to understand that the mere es ras ian 
_ hey were travelling in the dominions of 

an independent sovereign, and treat him, and his officers, with 

respect and conform to the local laws and usages”! 

That was in 1850, only for four years after the acquisition 
of the Valley by Gulab Singh. The number of European officers 
visiting Kashmir began to increase year by year. The British India 
Government, in order to enforce these rules of guidance and to 
settle any dispute between their subjects visiting the Valley and 
the subjects of the Maharaja, appointed in 1859, a military officer 
of rank and experience to act as the referee.? The officer, designated 
as Officer-on-Special Duty (OSD), stayed in the Valley for six 
months of the summer season, and ultimately in 1885 became the 
Resident in Kashmir. 

Meanwhile the number of tourists increased from 200 in 
1856 to upwards of 400 in 1864. By 1871, Gulmarg had already 
become the summer resort of Europeans in Kashmir.’ 

Dealers in grain, fruit, meat and vegetables established 
shops there of their own accord. In 1871 three of the European 
shops at Sriangar were represented there. The visitors either built 
a rude long hut or erected a thatch of pine brances over their 
tents, so as to have better protection against rain. 

But these were either burnt or destroyed by the carpenters 
or coolis at the end of the season to enable them to have enough 
employment next season. 

All possibilities of making Sonamarg a tourist resort were 
considered. But because of shortage of coolies for carriage, the 
idea was given up. 

In Sringar the Maharaja, who did not agree to let out any 
land to the Europeans or give them building leases, provided them 
with lod gings charging no rent. These cottages were built on the 
river bank in Harisingbagh.* 

As the accommodation provided by the Maharaja was 
insufficient for the growing number of European visitors, camping 
sites were provided for bachelors in Chinar Bagh and for married 
couples and single ladies in Sheikh Bagh and Munshi Bagh. Some 
tourists preferred to set up camps In Nasim Bagh on the Dal. 
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The hotel at Srinagar built by the State, rented and opened 
by M. Nedou in 1900, supplied a long felt want.’ The visitor had 
now choice of tents, house-boats, doogas and the hotel, besides 
the free accommodation provided by the Maharaja. 

On Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s death, the British Indian 
Government again moved in the matter of the acquisition of land 
or house property in the State by Europeans. 

The foreign Secretary put up a strongly worded note to 
the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin against the ban imposed by the 
Maharaja on acquisition of immovable property by the Europeans, 
The “instructions given to the Resident on May 13", 18, 5, were 
that ‘the Government of India have a right to insist on H.H. giving 
to all classes of British subjects all those facilities for trade which 
are extended to Kashmir subjects in British India.’ Further the 
G.G-in- Council expects that the European traders be allowed to 
purchase or lease with complete freedom any private buildings 
which they may want for the purpose of legitmate trade for 
occupation, or any private land for the erection of such buildings.”* 

Further the Government of India laid down that “the 
question must for the future he dealt with seriously; and if found 
that while accepting the principle laid down by the Government 
of India, the Durbar is practically thwarting the transfer of 
buildings and land, the Government of India will be compelled to 
take measures which may be extremely upalatable to the Durbar.”’ 

But no transfer took place and the ban continued to remain 
intact. 

By 1908 the British in India, facing active opposition in 
Bengal and Punjab, had become wiser. Mr. Hadow, a carpet 
manufacturer in Kashmir, had approached the Kashmir Durbar 
for permission to purchase the land on which his factory stood. 
He had managed to have the question of Europeans’ right to buy 
land in the State, finally settled by the British Parliament.* 

In answer to a question by a Member in British Parliament 
in March, 1908, the Secretary of State for India, Lord Morley, 
replied: 

“No restrictions are imposed by the Govt. of India, but the 
Kashmir Durbar, I understand, had laid down conditions as to 
the acquisition of land and so forth. This is entirely within their 
tights. It would be wholly contrary to public policy for the 
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Government of India to interfere with free discretion of the Durbar 
of a Native State in a matter of the kind.”? 

The Resident in Kashmir was taken aback by this 
pronouncement. He sent a note to the Government of India 
vehemently opposing the new policy. 

In their letter dated 3'4 September, 1908 the Governor- 
General in Council gave their views on the matter and inter-alia 
said: The case of Kashmir is special. Conditions have changed 
since Lord Dufferin’s Government passed orders on the case, and 
are still changing rapidly.” 

So the ban was not lifted and fortunately for Kashmir it 
did not become a European settlement in India. 


The Houseboat 


To this ban may be attributed the development of the 
houseboat which has become a unique institution in Kahmir. Due 
to lack of suitable accommodation, the visitors, whose number 
was increasing year after year, were put to great inconvenience 
and the doonga, an indigenous boat was by and by transformed 
into a modern houseboat. 

The credit for building the first houseboat strangely enough 
goes to a member of the Kashmiri Pandits, a community which 
had from ancient times nothing to do with the profession of boat 
building or boatmen. Pandit Narraindas came of a respectable 
family and was one of the first five Kashminiri to learn Englilsh 
from Rev. Doxey, the founder of the famous Kashmir Mission 
School in 1881. Declining to enter the traditional profession of 
quill-driving, he after heaving the school, set up a small store to 
cater to the needs of the European visitors. But unfortunately his 
shop was burnt down and finding it difficult to obtain a suitable 
shop he removed whatever he could save from the fire into a 
doonga. To his agreeable surprise he found that a doonga served as 
a better shop since it could be moored at a convient and central 
place to the visitors. But rain and snow played havoc with his 
stores and he got an idea of having planks and shingle to replace 
the matting walls and roof the doonga. When the first boat was 
ready and afloat, an officer took a fancy to it and purchased it at 
handsome profit. Pandit Naraindas found that boat building was 
a better business proposition than running a European store and 
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soon he became the premier boat-builder of Kashmir, his yard 
turning out many a famous and well-built boat. His idea was later 
on improved upon by Colonel R. Sartorious, V, C, R. Harvey, Bart, 
and Mr. Martyn Kennard. The later built the famous two-storied 
houseboat, “Victory,” in 1918 which was till recently standing 
majestically on the river at Raj Bagh. Most of the well-built and 
luxuriously furnished houseboats were built and owned by 
Europeans. The Indian visitor accustomed to living on and land 
and away from waterways is rather out of element when he and 
his family have to spend a summer holiday in a houseboat." 

Most of these houseboats are from 65 to 95 feet in length 
and about 14 feet in width. They are partitioned into a sitting, a 
dining and two or three bedrooms and a pantry with the required 
number of bathrooms and lavatories. They are equipped with 
modern furniture and many have sanitary fittings as well. The 
venetilation and lightening is ample, thanks to large glazed 
windows and doors. The ceilings are invariably of the Kashmiri 
Khatamband type, made of tiny, thin, carved pieces of wood 
arranged in beautiful geometrical patterns. The walls and partitions 
are built of grooved and framed panels fixed to the posts running 
from the bottom to the roof. The roof is covered by corrugated 
iron sheets over which a flat deck is made of wooden planks and 
carved railings. This deck is accessible by a staircase running up 
from the pantry. The boats are built of deodar wood and are rarely 
painted, the natural colour and grain and the sweet fragrance of 
the wood lending a charm of its own to the houseboat. 


The Tourist Infrastruture 


Along with the growth in the number of visitors to the 
Valley there grew up an infrastructure to cater to their needs. The 
first to come up were a few European stores set up and manned 
by retired army officers. Later local merchants also opened stores 
of this type in the Duropean quarters and also at Gulmarg. 

Camping agencies for supply of tents, camp furniture and 
servants were also opened both by European officers and local 
merchants. They booked in advance for their clients, house-boats 
or hotel rooms, as also doongas to carry them from Baramulla to 
Srinagar. Travel agencies were for the first time in India set up by 
enterprising Kashmiri tradesmen in Srinagar. The two prominent 
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ones who are especially mentioned by several travellers in their 
travel diaries and books were Summad Shah and Bahar Shah. 
They also operated cash accounts for the European tourists, 
discounting their cheques and remitting money to their 
headquarters. As is natural there were a number of disputes on 
mony matters with their clients, but on reference to the Officer- 
on-Speical Duty the matter was invariably decided in favour of 
the Agencies. For instance a Captain on the Bengal Staff Corps, 
had incurred a debt from Summad Shah of Srinagar. The latter 
complained to the British Government. The Captain settled the 
debt by remitting the full amount to Summad Shah, and Viceroy 
directed that the matter be referred to the C-in-C for taking 
appropriate notice to the Officer.” 


Handicrats and Antiques 


The beautiful handicrafts of Kahsmir could not escape the 
attention of the European tourist. Hence they grew up a class of 
dealers handing these objects as also antiques available in 
abundance. These dealers in silver-ware, wood-carving, paper- 
machie, carpets (Kashmiri and Persian), shawls embroideriers, silk 
etc, also offered for sale antique pieces in sculpture, paintings, 
coins, vases and brassware. Manuscripts in Sanskrit written on 
birch-bark and dealing with history, philosophy, political thought, 
were eagerly purchased by collectors and carried away to different 
cities of Europe where they enriched museums of private 
collections. 

Another class of dealers catering to the needs of the 
sportsmen was that of taxidermists. They cured the skins of the 
game and stuffed it to appear as a living standing animal. The 
taxidermists also sold furs of rare animal. The activities of the 
Shikaris, however, resulted in nearly destroying the rare species 
of several animals in Kashmir. Allied to the taxidermists and 
furriers were the leather merchants who supplied the leather boxes, 
Kiltas, Chappals and shoes to the Shilkaris. i 

The dealers in Sringar became rich overnight, for they 
charged “fabulous” prices according to their estimation, whereas 
the European buyer considered the article a bargain for the price 
they paid for it. The neo-rich dealers built neat and pretty houses 
on the river bank between the third and the fourth bridges in 
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Srinagar where they displayed their goods is an attractive manner, 
The customers would take a bee-line in their shilkaras to these 
antique stores. 

The Maharaja built a bazaar below the fourth bridge where 
the visitors could buy things from Kashmir dealers and avoid being 
cheated by them in their own shops in different localities of the 


city. 


The Visitors’ Bureau 

The Maharaja’s first officer to deal with the European 
visitors was Baboo Mahesh Chandra. An obliging and prompt 
officer, he used to decide rival claims to bungalows, and to see 
that the wants of the visitors were supplied and to advice them 
with regard to purchases.” 

By and by his office gained importance and with an 
increasing workload a regular office was set up designated as 
Visitors’ Bureau. The Bureau functioned under a Director, a 
Gazetted Officer. Thus Kashmir had the distinction of having the 
first department of tourism. 

By the end of the first World War the tourist traffic had 
swelled and Kashmir became the tourist paradise of Asia. 
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The Economic Classes 


DURING FIVE LONG CENTURIES of Muslim rule, which 
ended in 1818 when the Sikhs conquered the Valley, nineteenths 
of the populaton had been converted to Muhamadanism, while 
a large number of the remaining Hindus had migrated to the 
Punjab and other States in India. The great famine of 1832, 
however, considerably affected the proportion of the composition 

_of the two communities. The number of Muslim fell, not only 
because the loss of life among them was much greater than among 
the Hindus but because they left the Valley in large numbers 
during the Sikh period. 


Hindus and Muslims 


When Gulab Singh took it over, the total population of the 
Valley was less than five lakhs, the Hindus forming as much as 
ten percent. With the return of a semblance of law and order and 
encouragement given by the new ruler to cultivator, most the 
emigrants returned to their homeland. The shawl trade was also 
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in its heyday and this coupled with the measures taken by Gulab 
Singh to improve their wages structure, induced a large number 
of shawl weavers settled in Amritsar and Ludhiana to return to 
rl 

ae came the horrible famine of 1877-79 and the floods 
that followed. These natural calamities wiped off as much as two- 
thirds of the population. The Valley looked desolate and in the 
words of Lawrence writing in 1890, “years have now passed since 
the famine,'but the Kashmiri proverb “Drag tsalih ta dag tsalih 
na,” which means the famine goes but its stains ramin, is true in 
all senses and the Valley has not yet recovered from the awful 
visitation of 1877.” 

But the revenue settlement of 1890 which secured tenancy 
rights to the cultivators, and the opening of the Valley through 
the Jhelum Valley Cart Road, brought in a prosperous era for the 
people of the Valley and hence there was an influx of Kashmiris 
who had left the land in 1879. 

The proportion of the Hindus to Muslims has, therefore, 
varied from time to time. Whereas in 1891 it was 6.45%; it went 
down to 5.05% by 1921. 


Rural Population 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the people. Even 
the Pandits living in rural areas took to agriculture. This is apparent 
from Tylor’s Report of 1847 in which he illustrates the revenue 
exactions from cultivators with an account of a Pandit 
agriculturist. The celebrated poets Swami Parmanand of Bawan, 
Pandit Rrakash Ram of Kurigam and Pandit Krishen Razdan of 
Wanpoh villages narrate in touching verses their experience as 
cultivators and the hardships they had to suffer at the hands of 
Government officials.2 

In 1891, the rural population engaged mainly in agriculture 
was 8,05,788 whereas only 1,43,253 people lived in cities and 
towns. This proportion of urban to rural population was 
Maintained right till the end of 1925. 
Urban Population 


The urban population was constituted in a different 
proportion of the communities. The percentage of Kashmri Pandits 
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was higher in towns and cities. This was 

followed the profession of government Jake my 
managers of big business houses and trades likepashmind dealers 
small shopkeepers, teachers, tailors, and drapers. 

The Muslim part of the urban population comprised rich 
shawl manufacturers and merchants, wholesale importers of cloth 
spices, salt, sugar, cooking utensils, tea etc. They also took an active 
part in the Central Asian and Ladak trade. 

The main sections however followed the humble profession 
of shawl weaving--earning a meagre wage and suffering untold 
hardships at the hands of factory owners in collusion with the 
government. At times their condition became intolerable which 
forced them to revolt. But it was ruthlessly put down. However, 
the trade died a natural death with the drying up of the demand 
for shawls in France following the Franco--German war of 1870, 
and other causes. Fortunately, the newly established silk factory 
in Sringar came to their rescue. They also took up carpet weaving 
in several carpet factories established by European entrepreneurs 
in Kashmir. 

The Kashmiri Panidts followed from time immemorial the 
calling of government servants. Some of them too began to work 
as reelers in the silk factory. 

The rest of the urban Muslims were grain dealers, petty 
shopkeepers, hanjis living on land like the vegetable growers of 
the Dal lake--the butchers, bakers, vegetable sillers, shoe-makers 
and scanvangers. 


Economic Class 

There were three clear cut classes in Kashmir during the 

period of the present study--the upper, the middle and the lower. 

“The upper classes comprised the rich jagirdars, high class 
civil and military officials, the Karkhandars or owners of shawl 
manufactories, the rich shawl merchants, whole-scale importers 
and Central Asian traders. 

The middle class was formed of the lower class of 
Government officials like tehsildars, chakladars, clerks, patwaris, 
lambardars, petty shop keepers, grain dearlers, tailors, butchers, 
bakers, and other tradesmen. 
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The Hanjis were a class by themselves. These could be 
grouped into those who lived on land but followed amphibious 
trades like fishermen, vegetable growers on the Dal lake, the hanjis 
who handled the singhara and lotus stem trade. The other group 
comprised of the denizens of the water who lived in their boats 
and followed the timber and grain trade and carriage of heavy 
goods from one part of the Valley to another. Another group who 
also lived in their boats catered to the needs of passengers from 
Baramulla to Srinagar and onwards to Anantnag and vice-versa, 
Or they let out their boats, the doonga or the houseboat to visistors 
for lodging and board. These came in direct contact with foreign 
and Indian visitors and with the growing number of tourists to 
the Valley they acquired an importance of their own. 


The Workmen 

The handicraftsmen comprising all ages and skills worked 
in different establishments, headed by master workmen (Ustads) 
who procured the raw material and paid meagre wages to their 
workmen according to their skill and age. The middlemen between 
the producers and consumers were the merchants conducting 
their trade in well-built and luxurious houses on the banks of the 
river Jhelum between the third and the fourth bridges. There they 
lured the foreign customers charging them fabulous prices of their 
wares. Thus they were the greatest beneficiaries of the labour put 
in by the poor workers. However there was one good aspect of 
this exploitation. The merchant correctly gauged the tastes of the 
art connoisseurs and conveyed their suggestions to the workmen 
and designer. The net result was a competitive product in the art 
world of today. _ 

The old floral designs gave way to plastic images of the 
ancient Hindu temple, the Egyptian and Swiss designs and the 
Chinese dragon. These artistic innovations were adopted with 
gusto by Kashmiri craftsmen, mostly Muslim, who overlooked the 
religious taboos in this regard. 

There was a sort of caste system prevalent in the various 


master craftsman. 
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The Agriculturists 


eat eer eS sce soe time immemorial the main 
the staple food ae Kasai es ee ee Orne 
due to rain and floods brou nee pee ae ee perio 
has hence been the person on Wwhbacesci eae gi 
otherwise of the Valley. ET ee 

Unfortunately he was maltreated and looked down up by 
the administration and urban people. Treated as a slave he was 
forced to give up the fuits of his labour and to work free for his 
masters--the landlord, government official and the European 
visitors. 

When Maharaja Gulab Singh assumed the rule of the Valley 
in 1846, the condition of the cultivator was deplorable. He had 
already been decimated by the famines of 1832 and 1835. He 
owned no land, the entire land in the State being the prosperity of 
the Maharaj. He tilled the soil nominally according to the land - 
settlement of Todar Mal, the revenue minister of Akbar, but actually 
according to the will of the agents of the Maharaja. His labour 
did not bring its due reward for him. When the crops were 
harvested the cruel agents would appropriate for themselves more 
than 7/8" of the produce leaving for him and his family a meagre 
portion to last for not more than six months. For the remaining 
period he had to sustain himself on dried fruit, corn or the Singhara 
(water-chestnut). 

He had no power even to appeal for mercy. Centuries of 
misrule and suppression and turned him into in ignorant and 
‘dishonest’ man, incapable of putting up any resistance to injustice. 
The utmost he could do was to give up the land and run up with 
his family to a nearby forest to escape for the forcible cultivation 
of the field allotted to him. But soon the “Paltan Nizamat” would 
force him back to the village. More than four decades of the reign 
of Maharajas Gulab Singh and Ranbir Singh had not been able to 
improve his condition. 
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No Will to Resist 

Centuries of suppression had made him incapable of 
putting up any from of collective resistance. Each for himself was 
his matto. Writing in 1887, Lawrence found the Lambardar, a 
Muslim village official, working with the Tehsildar against his 
fellow-cultivators, more hated and fear than the Pandit official. 
“Tt would be hard to imagine,” he writes, “the utter want of 
cohesion there is in a Kashmir village. Each man is for himself 
and from the several cases which I have seen, I doubt whether in 
time of distress a village can expect much from his fellows.”? 

The helpless condition of the cultivator was used as a 
political lever by the British against the Maharaja whose power 
they aimed to usurp by appointing a Resident at his Court. They 
pressed him to reorganise the administration. A chain of British 
officers followed to Kashmir to access the economic condition of 
the people in general and cultivators and shawl weavers in 
particular. One of the first officers who studied the land revenue 
administration was Taylor who submitted a detailed report to the 
Maharaja with proposals for reform. Some of these proposals were 
accepted. Maharaja Ranbir Singh had also introduced land 
reforms. It was, however, after the imposition of the Resident's 
tule at the deposition of Maharaja Pratap Singh in 1889 that land 
Tevenue settlement was taken in hand, first under Wingate and 
late Lawrence. The condition of the cultivator changed for the 
better. He was granted tenancy rights of his holding, the revenue 
assessed on the basis of the produce and its payment in cash in 
two installments in a year. 

“Lawrence settlements,” records Duke, “and his 
abolishment of forced labour, now puts the Kashmiri peasant much 
on par with the Punjabi. He is more independent than formerly 
and works harder.” 


Was he Really Miserable? 


However one wonders if the miserable picture of the 
Kahsmiri peasant as presented by the British during the period 
1847 to 1889 when they took over the administration of the State 
through near Resident, was really true or not.! For, Lawrence 
himself has contradicted it in no uncertain terms. 
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“If one looks at the purely materi iti 
villagers,” he writes, “I steal say “et i: a “ 
in every respect, better off than his fellows in India. He has am le 
food, sufficient clothing, a comfortable house, and bane 
fuel, and he obtains these without much effort. There is general 
comfort, but no luxury, and the process of distribution of wealth 
by which a century is divided into the very poor and the ver ) 
rich, has not yet commenced in Kashmir.” y 


Urban Labour Raises a Stir 


The labour class living in towns and villages comprised of 
shawl, carpet and handloom weavers, labour engaged in the 
production of silver, copper, wood-carving, paper-mache, paper 
making and other cottage industries; causual labourers employed 
in the building trades. 

Of these the shawl-weavers were in a majority. The 
methods of their work and payment of wages has already been 
discussed in the chapter on “Commerce and Industry.” Here we 
shall bring out a very important aspect of the organisation of this 
labour class. 

Having a common interest in ventilating their grievances 
in public and raising a common voice against the tyrannous 
treatment by the Karkhandars and the government, they resorted 
several times to strikes, processions and even threats of enmasse 
emigration to the Punjab. This sort of labour trouble was never 
visualised by the authorities and when it did appear, they lost 
nerve and resorted to harsh methods to suppress them. But the 
cry could not go unheard. The Mahraja improved their wage 
structure in 1848 in consulation with their representatives.° Later 
he gave them further concessions. But unfortunately the demand 
for shawls from foreign markets dried up following the Franco- 
German War of 1870 and the production of the machine-made 
Paisley Shawl. 

The shawl weavers who according to Dr. Elmslie numbered 
23,013 in the Valley “were the most miserable portion of the 
population, both physically and morally. Crowded together in 
small and badly ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffered from chest infection, 
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rheumatism, and scrotula. When a woman wished her neighbour 
ill, she said: “May you get a shawl-maker for a husband.”* 

The wages realised by the shawlbaf, according to Bates, was 
usally from three to five chilki rupees, each nominally worth ten 
annas, a month; but as this was inclusive of the amount deducted 
by the government for rice, which was supplied to the workmen 
at unfavourable rates through government agency (to the limit of 
11 Kharwars each annually), the balance was not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort. Dr. Elmslie 
estimated the average earnings of a shawlbaf at three pence of 
English money a day. ; 

Scorched by oppressive taxation and miserable wages they 
struck work on June 12, 1847, demanding abolishment of the 
notorious bonded labour, the exemption of the duties of Baj, 
Nazrana, etc. Nearly 4000 of them eluding the guards at all the 
common outlets of the Valley escaped to the Punjab and settled in 
Ludhiana where they were given refuge by the British. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh called their representatives and in consultation with 
them and karkhandars issued a “Firman” or edict, fixing their 
wages and reducing several taxes. 

Meanwhile the shawl trade had reached its apogee and 
the shawl merchants acquired fabulous wealth and some of them 
even put milk instead of water in their huqqas. They hardly 
considered it worthwhile to share a part of their profit with the 
poor weavers. Hence the weavers again took to the street to 
ventilate their grievances. Maharaja Ranbir Singh who had 
appointed Pandit Raj Kak Dhar as the head of the Department of 
Shawls tried to ameliorate the condition of the weavers, but the 
half hearted measure were not enough to satisfy their demands. 

Having failed to get their grievances redressed, the shaw! 
weavers assembled at Zaldagar quarter of Sringar and 
demonstrateing aginst Raj Kak proceed in a body to the residence 
of the Governor. Fearing an attack, the Governor sent a company 
of soldiers to disperse the processionists. A few weavers were 
injured in the melee and the rest ran helter skelter, some of them 
falling into the Katakul canal. 

When the Maharaja was apprised of the prevailing 
discontent among the shawl weavers, he remitted Rs. 11 from the 
tax of Rs. 49 in 1868. 
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A Class Struggle 


It was only against the government that the weavers 
ventilated their grievances in public. They took to more drastic 
action against the rich and proud Karkhandars who were mostly 
of the Shia sect. in 1872 under the guise of religious ill-feelings, a 
number of Sunni weavers pulled down a disputed wall at about 
10 o’clock in the night. The matter was reported to the authorities 
and the Governor. Wazir Punnu and Baboo Nilamber Mookerjee 
arrived immediately on the spot. About 250 Sepoys were posted 
there and the trouble seemed to have subsided. Nothing further 
occurred till when two hours after day-break when all at once 
the Sunnis rushed out in numbers to Zadibal and spread in all 
directions pelting stones on the Sepoys who retreated as they had 
no order to fire. Then a number of men commenced fighting in 
the streets and others set fire to and plundered the houses of the 
Shias.’ 

At a moment's notice the Wazir with all the officials and 
500 Sepoys was on the scene. Within about 2 hours he succeeded 
in dispersing most of the miscreants and restoring as much 
tranquility as was possible under the circumstances. 


Silk Factory 

Once of the outstanding achievements of the State during 
the period 1846-1925 was the revival and development of the silk 
industry in Kashmir. Its establishment on modern scientific lines 
coincided with the decline of the shawl industry and to a great 
extent offset its distressful effects. 

After going through several viscissitudes, the industry in 
its modern form came up in 1871 when Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
organised it on a large and extensive scale. 

The industry was converted into a Government monopoly 
with three departments--Cocoon rearing, and Mulberry Culture. 

The silk factory, built on the left bank of the Dudhganga 
river, about a mile from the first bridge in Srinagar, became one of 
the interesting sights of the city. It consisted of six splendid filatures. 
The factory gave employment to some 3,500 men and boys. The 
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staff comprised four Europeans and 150 natives. In addition this 
industry gave work to some 5,500 peasants for rearing cocoons. 
The industry made appreciable progress and showed good 


profits. 


A Semblance of Trade Unionism 

The Census of 1901 showed over seven thousands workers 
in the factory. Even the Kashmiri Pandits who were averse to 
manual labour shed their inhibition and joined in large numbers 
the expanding labour force of the factory. By 1901, they acquired 
sufficient skill to handle the different jobs connected with the 
production of silk yarn in the modern sense of the term. 

There was however no organised labour.’ Though there 
were several well recognised handicrafts industries producing 
goods of sizeable value and giving employment to a large number 
of citizens and skilled and non-skilled workmen, there were hardly 
any trade guilds. However a semblance of labour unionism was 
visiable in the shawl industry which employed a large group of 
workmen under a single roof. Here they could meet and talk of 
their miserable conditioin which resulted in producing a stir. It 
was only in early twenties of the present century that trade 
unionism showed up among the labour force in the silk factory. 

The workers began to organise themselves into a sort of a 
union to voice their grievances to the government. With the 
outbreak of the first World War the Price level increased rapidly 
without a corresponding rise in wages. The average daily wages 
for a workman were eight annas and for a child half of that. These 


NOTES AND REF ERENCES 


I. Kaye, in his description of the rising at Ludhiana in | 857, records that the 
great colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected 
as they never could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling 
unmolested, and held their gains in the most perfect security, rose against 
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us with a vehemence Proportionate to the benefits they had received. 
and were among the foremost in “plundering the Government stores, i 
pillaging the Premises of the American mission, in burning the etiarehies 
and buildings, in destroying the printing presses, and in pointing out the 
residences of Government Officials, or known well-wishers of Goan 


as objects of vengenance for the mutinous troops” --Bates op.cit p.37 
Parmanand aus zamindar rae se 


Hurit diyar tas suras na lar. 
Wangujwarich tsujis no gangal 
Santoshih biyalih bowih anandah phal 
Nand Ram was a husbandman 

And he paid his debts; but there was alwa 
money) 

He never knew what it was live freely in his own 
obliged to lodge in the house of another. 
--Knowles, Proverbs, p.187. 

INA: Foreign, Secret--E, Feb, 1890, 106-110. 
On the whole, I doubt, except as concerns the shawl weavers, the truth of 
the stories which dilate on the extreme poverty of the Cashmere and 
which may often be traced to Europeans, who with little knowledge of 
the vernacular and scant means of acquiring accurate information jump 
at conclusions which are not borne out by the facts of real life--Girdlestone, 
Memorandum, p. 30. 

The Government having at heart the welfare of all classes, the 
Kharkandars, Master Weavers and marchants of all countries, as well as 
those that are natives of Cashmere, with the Mokeems of the 
establishment, have been summoned to the Durbar, and full enquiry has 
been made into the rights of the case with regard to the shawl tax-- 
Taylor, Report on Shawl Tax, INA, Foreign: SC. No. 36-40, 28" Jan. 1848. 
Sini muhimah sutsal tah rani muhimah khandahway. {f there is not a 
plate of meat and rice there is a mallow, and ifa housband is wanting, one 
can get a shawl-weaver-- Knowles, Proverbs, p. 201. ; 

Nilambar Mukarjee, City Judge, on the shia-Suni riots in Srinagar, INA, 
Foreign, Pol. A, February, 1874--Nos. 271-278. 

Note by Resident. INA: Foreign Secret--Ist May, 1905-- Nos. 19-20. 
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Trade and Commerce 


SURROUNDED BY lofty Himalayan ranges and in the 
absence of a road fit for wheeled carriage, the Kashmir valley 
was till the end of the nineteenth century difficult of access. This 
geographical factor was responsible for restricted flow of trade 
with the rest of India or even with its neighbouring regions. But 
Nature had compensated the people inhabitating the Valley with 
a self-sufficient economy to meet their basic needs. 


Internal Self-sufficiency 


In normal years the food supply of the Valley was ample 
for its inhabitants; for clothing the people had wool and certain 
amount of locally-produced cotton of a fair quality. There was a 
wealth of fibre, ample timber, and with the single exception of 
salt there was no necessity of life which needed to be imported. 
Locally produced iron used to suffice for agriculture implements, 
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and clay vessels served all the purpeoses of copper and brass in 
domestic life.’ 

But in spite of difficulties of communication with the Punjab 
and of the fact that Kashmir was practically a self-supporting 
region, the people had from ancient times developed extraordinary 
marching power. We find them actively crossing the mountain 
barriers through difficult passes to the Punjab in the south and 
Central Asia to the north. Kashmiri Buddisht missionaries carried 
the religion to for off China and Tibet and Kashmir traders were 
from remote past moving from Yarkand and Lhasa to the Punjab, 
Delhi and Agra. From early times Kashmir had economically 
joined the Indian mainstream--be it during the Mauriya, the 
Kushan or the Mughal periods.” 

When Maharaja Gulab Singh took over its possession, 
Kashmir had a brisk import and export trade with India and 
Central Asia. The genesis of the trade with Punjab lay in the gap 
between agricultural operations during six months of snowy 
winter. To augment their income, a proportion of the able-bodied 
men of Kashmir went down to the Punjab every year after the 
autumn harvest was reaped, carrying with them local produce 
for sale, and these men never returned empty-handed. Many used 
to go down to work as coolies in the Punjab during the winter, 
and their wages were always spent on the purchase of 
commodities which were light to carry and which would either 
be used by their families or sold to others. Besides this trade, which 
was carried on the backs of the Kashmiris, trade was carried on 
by the professional muleteers or Markaban, a class which existed 
in Kashmir from time immemorial.2 


Trade Routes 


; The trade followed the three traditional routes; Banihal, 
Pir Panjal and Jhelum valley. Of these the most direct was the 
Banihal route to Jammu and the most popular with the ponymen 
was the old imperial road which ran over the Pir Panjal and 
teached the railway at Gujarat. The third known as the Jhelum 
valley road, ran along the river Jhelum from Baramulla to Kohala. 
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Trade in 1847-1890 


That the import and export trade was brisk i 
from Tee Note on Kashmir written in — cece 
Pindiee for be Pre nat a see Oa naivecaha 

y's Rupees. This contractor, perhaps, 
makes almost a much more profit. He is perfectly irresponsible 
no appeals against his exactions being heard by any one, and AG 
one of the Ministers being interested in putting a check on him.” 

In considering the question of trade,” he continues, “the 
Maharaja is of opinion that commerce between his territory and 
India could not be increased, even if the duties were lowered. 
This is studiously impressed on him by his Ministers. Commerce 
between Cashmere and India might be very brisk if the duties 
were properly adjusted. 

“The Maharaja derives about Rupees, 18,000 per annum 
from the imported and export trade with Yarkand and China; of 
this a large portion is derived from woolen imports; and the export 
and bonafide transit duties yield so little that it is at present scarce 
worth while taking it into calculation.”* 

Six year later, Dr. Cayley, Officer on Speical Duty in Ladak 
writes in his Report dated 17" August, 1869:° 

“Merchandise is now arriving in unprecendated quantities 
both from Yarkand and the Punjab. From the former several new 
traders have arrived, and some have come who tried this route 
several years ago, but found duties so high and oppression so great 
that they were deterred from venturing again until now, and have 
in the meantime been trading between Yarkand and Budakshan.” 

We have authentic figures for import and export trade 
between Kashmir and the Punjab given in the Trade Statistics for 
Punjab for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71. The tables reproduced 
below show the articles of import and export between the two 


regions.° 
IMPORTS FROM THE PUNJAB TO KASHMIR 
1869-70 1870-71 
Maunds ‘Value Maunds Value 
Rs. Rs. 
1 2; 3 4 5 
Drugs --  Charas 2 1,000 7 1,750 
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- Opium 24 2,590 6 1,900 
Dyes - Indigo 243 5,160 42 4,250 
Others 363 2,350 643 7,203 
Chemicals -  Saltptre 360 2,250 -- = 
- Others 5,945 73,312 5,592 66,351 
Fibres — Cotton 40 720 183 2,282 
Wool 44 723 2 33 
Pushm 60 2,700 = 2s 
Silk - 50 2 1,720 
Sunn 25 200 -- -- 
Others 81 2,546 315 9,630 
Flour - - 18 54 
Fruits and nuts 383 4,404 256 3,054 
Furs and feathers 25 9,488 -- = 
Grains 5,112 19,411 6,323 14,153 
Ghee 14 364 17 425 
Horns and hides -- 5,597 -- 8,600 
Metals 1,879 24,828 1,034 14,153 
Oilseeds 337 3,575 7, 42 
Rice 127 424 = mie 
Salt 18,627 68,103 32,170 1, 02,010 
Sugar 6,765 76,855 3,715 48,363 
Spices 107 692 93 “ 1,099 
Tea 683 70,822 732 76,219 
Tobacco 509 5,737 610 4,388 
Other products 148 1,752 = is 


Total 40, 540 3, 83,297 51,836 3, 69,232 


1 2 3 4 5 
‘Manufactures 
Cotton Cloth-Indian 42 29,914 116 12,510 
European 2,391 2,98,376 2, 030 2, 65,824 
Leather = 59 -- 5,000 
Liquor - - 13 130 
Pushmina = 2,924 — 7,480 
Speice and bullion = = = 40,000 
Woolens 5 250 — 1,500 
Other Manufacture 144 10,859 401 64,954 
Total 2,542 3, 42,382 2,560 3,97,398 


GRANDTOTAL 43,082 7, 25,679 54,396 7, 66,630 
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EXPORTS TO THE PUNJAB FROM KASHMIR 
1869-70 1870-71 
Maunds Value Maunds Value 
Rs. . Rs. 
1 2 
Raw Products 3 < 5 
Drugs  - Bhang 8 220 = es 
Charas 1,123 93,040 684 37,070 
Opium 5 4,000 13 7,200 
Dyes-various 548 4,152 54 110 
Chemicals 
Various 6,167 4,01,308 2,164 24,749 
Fibres -- Cotton 49 274 abl 68 
Wool 1,587 35,200 506 11,790 
Pushm 695 28,300 461 18,440 
Silk 326 96,300 50 2,800 
Sunn 30 212 64 311 
Others 165 1,079 243 2,457 
Flour 1,689 4,439 9,291 10,314 
Fruits and nuts 5,738 23,159 5,374 34,544 
Furs and feathers 145 1,740 -- - 
Grain 2,402 7,383 22,788 41-225 
Ghee 8,892 1,91,947 9,487 2,01,630 
Gums and resins -- - 167 2,089 
Horns and hides -- - - 36 
Metals -- 9 278 905 
Oils = = 67 717 
Oil-seeds 3,986 12,126 2,536 7,255 
Rice 2,636 11,288 9,468 35,407 
Suger 316 3,213 232 3,071 
Spices 259 2,010 514 6,323 
Tobacco - - 189 435 
Wood = 54,499 - 69,000 
Other products 2.394 9,864 2,041 19,396 
Total 39,240 6, 85,962 66,682 5, 44,351 
Manufactures 
Cotton Cloth 44 5,435 78 ee 
Pushmeena =F 73,154 zt Bi 83/585 
as 11,951 
Specie and bullion - 6,320 ’ 
Ae 522 39,329 45 32,446 
oollens oT 4.020 
Other Manufactures 20 2,272 z 
Total 586 1, 26,510 134 3, 42,172 
GRAND TOTAL 339,826 8, 12,472 66,826 8, 86,523 
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The New Dispensation 

With the deposition of the Maharaja and setting up of the 
State Council to run the administration under the direct contro] 
of the Resident, there occurred revolutionary changes affecting 
entire economy of the State and the life of the people. 

The change in the Court language from Persian to Urdu 
and English resulted in an influx of a large number of non-Kashmiri 
officials and clerks to man the administrative machine. The local 
hands were thrown out of employment en masse. 

But though the middle class suffered an economic set-back, 
the peasantry was uplifted with Wingate and Lawrence's land 
settlement. Simultaneously the building of the cart road from 
Baramulla to Kohala gave an impetus to free flow of trade. 
Commodities like fruit and grain could be moved freely and at 
lower cost to the mandis of the Punjab and in return salt, sugar, 
cotton piecegoods and metals began to be imported in larger 
quantities. 

Cart traffic on the Jhelum Valley road replaced the old 
method carriage. The human back and the packpony were 
ducceeded by the horse-drawn tonga and ekka and the bullock 
cart. The cultivators, who were formely obliged to work as carriers 
in the cold weather in order to acquire money for the payment of 
the land revenue were now able to pay the revenue from the 
proceeds of agriculture, and they did not go down in the same 
numbers as in former times to the Punjab. The pony carriers of 
Kashmir hand found a more lucrative field for carriage in the 
direction of Gilgit, and in 1893 some 10,000 ponies of Kashmir 
were employed on the Gilgit road. The outward signs of these 
changes were the decadence of Anantnag on the Banihal route 
and of Shupiyon on the Pir-Panjal route, and the sudden growth 
and prosperity of Baramulla on the Jhelum Valley route and of 
Bandipura on the Gilgit road. Just as trade was in a state or 
transition owing to the change in the routes, so was it also owing 
to the change in the economic condition of the people.’ 

But the opening up of the Valley did not immediately result 
in any significant increase in the export--import trade. On the 
other hand the trade deserted to a certain extent the Banihal and 
Pir. Panjal routes. The heavy expenses entailed by the construction 
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of the Jhelum Valley Road and its ae 


: aintenance 
Durbar from keeping these routes in good order Nisa es 
: e 


Tepair and the J.V.Cart 
between Kashmir and the 
back. Another factor which should 
have resulted in an appreciable increase in trade, proved otherwise 


road having teething troubles the trade 
Punjab infact received a set- 


Improved Prosperity 


Following Wingate and Lawrence’s land revenue 
settlement the agricultural classes of Kashmir were more 
prosperous. Apart from changes made in the revenue system, all 
tending to the betterment of the cultivators, there had beena great 
influx of money into Kashmir, caused by large public works, by 
transport operations on the Gilgit road, and by the steady increase 
in the number of visitors to Kashmir, who spent considerable sums 
in Srinagar and the Valley. But this sudden increase in money did 
not at once lead to an increase in trade, and indeed for a time it 
tended to its diminution. 

For, the Kashmiris are perhaps more improvident than any 
of the races of India, and if they can acquire enough in cash and 
kind to keep themselves and their families in comfort for the year, 
they will make no effort to lay by money for bad times. It was 
therefore, no wonder that an increase in prosperity among the 
agricultural classes tend to decrease the amount of the export 
trade, and until prosperity created new needs and new tastes there 
appeared to be no hope of increase in the imports.’ 


A New Class of Traders 


However with the passing of every year, the improved 
economic condition of the agriculturist class and the opening of 
the J.V.Road, led to a steady increase in exports and Pe tae 
Census Report of 1911 records that the triennial trade siotiiee 
the State and the figures of the exports and imports ¢ s a 
demonstrated that the opening up of the Valley and impr 
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means of internal communication, the import--export trade 
between the State and the British Indian provinces on the south, 
and the Central Asian countries on the north, had steadily picked 
up during the decade 1901-1911. (3 

The net increase in the exchange of trade commodities-- 
the incomings and outgoings combined-- had been 66.6 per cent- 
- exactly two-thirds. The percentage of increase had been larger 
in the case of exports than of imports. Again the output had been 
immensely greater in Kashmir than in Jammu.’ 

This increase in trade brought a new class of traders and 
middlemen into existence— the Khatris of the Punjab. These Punjabi 
traders opened business in the traditional depots of trade-- 
Srinagar, Baramulla, Anantnag, Shupiyon and Bandipur. They 
imported manufactured cotton piecegoods, brass, cooper and iron, 
salt, sugar, tea, tobacco and an increasing amount of petroleum. 
These traders exported to the Panjab non-intoxicating drugs, fibres, 
fruits, hides and skins, ghi, linseed, rape-seed and wool, raw and 
manufactured. 

_ The Banya of India was practically unknown in Kashmir 
but in all the larger villages there was found a Wani or Bakal, a 
Musalman huckster, with a stock-in-trade amounting to about Rs 
30 to 40 worth of salt, oil, spices, snuff, sugar, tea, and sometimes 
a few rolls of European or Indian cotton piecegoods. When these 
were disposed of, the Wani set off to the nearest depot and 
teplenished his stock. He was a man of no enterprise and allowed 
and export trade to pass entirely into the hands of the Punjabi 
traders of the city and the towns, who had their agents buying up 
by the system of advances all articles of the export trade. 

The introduction of capital and business enterprise would 
have lent a great stimulus to the export trade to Kashmir. But 
Kashmiris were lacking both in enterprise and in capital. The few 
Punjabi traders who were found in the city and the towns did not 
have sufficient agents to exploit the resources of the Valley, while 
the local Wanis did not have the means or the enterprise to take 
up the position of collecting agents. 

The Wani was content with lending money to his customers 
under the system known as Wad. Although both lender and 
borrower repudiated the idea of interest Passing, as a matter of 
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fact the profit made by the Wa 

varying from 24 to 36 per cent, 
From the point of view of 

organistion of trade ona healthy an 


ni represented a rate of interest 


Articles of Import and Export 


So far as the agricultural classes were concerned drugs, 
fibres, fruits, oilseeds, wool and woolen piecegoods were of chief 
importance. 


Non-intoxicating drugs: It was the custom to send all sheep 
to distant grazing-grounds on the high mountains in the summer 
in charge of professional shepherds. Twice or three times in the 
season the villagers went to the mountains, taking with them salt 
for their sheep, and brought back various drugs and roots which 
had a commercial value. Of these the chief were the root of 
Saussurea Lappa (chob-i-kot)--the sale of which was a State 
monopoly--the leaves of gao Zaban (Macrotomia Benthami), and 
the leaves and seeds of Hyoscyamus niger. Many other drugs were 
collected and sold by the villagers. Violets were collected, and the 
seeds of the quince, bihidana, were exported in large quantities to 
the Punjab. Morels brought in considerable income to the hill 
villages, and were readily bought by Panjabi traders for export. 


Fruits: The trade in fruits had reached some magnitude, 
and improvements in horticulture led to the hope that there would 
be considerable extention in the fruit business of Kashmir. Walnuts, 
from which only oil was extracted were exported in large 
quantities, while apples and, to a less extent, pears found a ready 
market with the Punjabi traders. 


Oil-Seeds: The trade in oilseeds was small, but both the 
traders and the agriculturists were beginning to turn their attention 
to linseed, rapeseed and seasame as objects of export. 
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Hides and Skins: Hides and Skins were in the hands of the 
Watal class, and the quantity of the live stock was so great and 
increased so steadily that there would always be a considerable 
export. 
Ghi: Ghi was by far the most important article of the export 
trade of Kashmir, and was made chiefly by the pastrol Gujars 
and the nomad goatherds, who found the mountains of Kashmir 
a convenient and cheap resort, as the forests of India became more 
and more closed to the destructive buffalo and goat. The trade in 
ghi was entirely in the hands of middlemen, chiefly Punjabis, and 
the producer was at their mercy. 


Timber: The timber trade was practially in the hands of the 
State. The export trade was likely to expand with the passing of 
years and reorganisation of the forest department. It seemed 
probably that the growing demand for timber and fuel in Kashmir 
itself, and the increasing demand for logs in India, would lead to 
an expansion in the timber and trade. 


Cotton piece-goods: If cotton piecegoods and salt, and 
perhaps petroleum, were to be exempted from the table giving 
the imports into Kashmir, it would be seen that nearly all articles 
brought into Kashnir would fall under the head luxuries. And so 
far as the agricultural population was concerned, European cloth 
was looked upon as a symbol of affluence. But the greater part of 
the European and Indian piecegoods imported was consumed in 
the cities and towns, and only a small portion of it found its way 
to villages. 


Metals: Metals--brass and copper--showed a steady 
increase. Though in the villages the excellent clay of the country 
afforded a cheap and efficient material of cooking untensils, the 
demand for metal utensils was growing steadily, among the urban 


population. The villagers did not take to metal utensils for a long 
time. 


Salt: Salt is of great importance, and the imports rose rapidly 
since 1881-9 particularly due to cheap bullock-cart transport. A 
certain amount of earth salt was imported from Ladak as food for 
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cattle. As salt was a necessi 
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the salt trade, and the 
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prosperity increased there was a lar 


: and ste i in i 
conatifiigieet ge ady increase in its 


Tea: Towards the beginning of the present c 

passing from the rank of a luxury © that sf a niches 
and every villager of any pretention to affluence drank his tea, 
while in the city and towns and Samovar was ubiquitous with hot 
piping tea at all hours of the day. Tea mixed with milk and salt 
was dispensed in China cups, a recent symbol of affluence. The 
figures given in the table would indicate a falling off in the import 
of Indian tea for the years 1890-93, but as a matter of fact, though 
the value had decreased, the weight of tea imported had increased 
from 1806 maunds of 5238 maunds. Foreign tea was apparently 
liable to great fluctuations, but the general public were in Kahsmir 
as in Ladak and Yarkand, in favour of the cheaper kinds of India 
tea.'° 


Tabacco and Snuff: Kashmiris took to smoking late. Men and 
women alike were however, inveterate snuff-takers, and the great 
bulk of the tobacco imported into Kashmir came in that form. The 
best snuff came from Peshawar. Many of the snuff-makers in that 
city were Kashmiris, who returned to the Valley in the summer 
bringing back part of their wages in snuff. Every Wani’s shop had 
a row of bottles containing snuff, which was sold in small packets 
of birch bark. 


Future of Trade: A century ago no one could attempt to 
predict the future of the trade of Kashmir. But what was certain 
was that its expansion depended on the economic development 
and tastes of the agricultural community than on the wants of 
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the people of the city and towns. The shawls for which Kashmir 
was once so famous were practically extinct, and the manufacture 
of carpets and embroideries occupied a certain portion of the fine- 
fingered weavers only. Various art manufactures flourished ina 
fitful and unbusiness-like fashion, but the profits being made by 
the middlemen, meant no wealth to the working-classes, and the 
people of Srinagar would not, until things were radically changed, 
be in a position to take in imported articles in an appreciable 
quantity. 
Previously the cultivators had made no effort to improve 
or extend cultivation or to obtain a surplus which would be 
available for the purchase of comforts or luxuries. But this had 
changed and the agricultural population did secure a balance after 
supplying the needs of life and meeting the State’s revenue 
demand. This balance was ultimately to find its way into trade, 
but the Kashmiris were somewhat slow in grasping the changed 
position, and in realising that their life was not bound by the 
reaping and division of the autumn harvest alone. 


Internal Trade 


The development of local trade had been utterly checked 
by the system under which the State itself monopolised all trade. 
The great staple of Kashmir, rice, had been practically kept in the 
hands of the Durbar, and the system of holding enormous stocks 
of unbusked rice and of selling the grain at very cheap rates had 
prevented the growth of indigenous grain merchants. 

As it existed in 1900 the internal trade was confined to 
gtain and firewood. There were grain merchants in Srinagar and 
the towns who imported grain from the villages to supplement 
that provided by the State. Their position had hitherto been 
precarious, as they never knew how much grain the State would 
bring to the city, and they never felt certain whether the State 
would not at the last moment issue some tegulations altering the 
prices of grain and thus upsetting their calculations. 

The cart-road from Baramulla to Srinagar and thence to 
Anantnag was sure to give a great impetus to internal trade. The 
boatmen of Kashmir had a bad Teputation and the grain-dealears 

in Srinagar restricted their Operations to the immediate 
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Growth in Prosperity Maintained 


The decade 1901-1911, as the table below shows, was 
marked by a steady increase in the import-export trade sure 
sign of the growing Prosperity of the people. The trade increaged 
by 66.6%. This trend was particularly found in the import of cotton 
piece-goods, tea, sugar and metal utensils. Fruit and silk exports 
showed a welcome growth. The increase in money circulation 


naturally led to increase in prices with a corresponding increase 
in wages.” 


Main Items of Trade Between Punjab and Kashmir (1908) 


IMPORTS 
Rs. 
Cotton Materials 20, 73,000 
Turmeric and other dyeing material 86,000 
Metals 2,85,000 
Petroleum 41,000 
Salt 4, 61,000 
Sugar: refined & unrefined 4, 33,000 
Tea 7, 98,000 
Tobacco including snuff 3, 04,000 
EXPORTS 
Rs. 

Kuth-root (Saussurea Lappa) * 55,800 
Potatoes 49,700 
Fruits, fresh and dried, apples, 
Pears, apricots, almonds, walnuts etc 3, 55,000 
Butter, clarified and unclarified 5, 52,000 
Linseed and other oil-seeds 3, 12,000 
Silk 16, 81,000 

11, 76,000 


Timber 
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A very large quantity of goods passed from Kashmir and 
the Punjab through Ladak to Central Asia. The principal articles 


of 


Imports from Central Asia 


Borax 30,000 
Charas 1,58,000 
Turquise and Jewellery 16,000 
Musk 1,700 
Tibetan salt 25,000 
Yarkandi namda (felt) and carpets 70,000 
Raw wool, Pashm 3, 24,000 
Silk 5, 20,000 
Lhassa brick tea 1, 17,000 


Exports to Central Asia in 1908 


Livestock 56,000 
Piecegoods, twisted yarn & apparel 14, 68,000 
Indigo 2, 82,000 
Leather goods, skins and hides 2, 40,000 
Oilman’s stores 1, 01,000 
Ghi (clarified butter) 1, 10,000 
Silk and silk material 2, 57,000 


Brocades of Surat and Banaras (especially the former) 
appeared to find a good market among the Turkomans of Central 
Asia. 


Trade via Ladak Between Central Asia and 


India 
Years Imports Exports Total 
(Value in Rupees)’ 
1901-02 6, 95,225 5, 67,610 1272987335 
1902-03 7, 06,695 8, 24,575 Dye 30/970 
1903-04 8, 17,895 7, 86,149 16, 04,034 


1904-05 9, 95,364 7, 76,766 288 
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Retail Trade in Kashmiri Hands 
A healthy develo 


women. The other business families were tho 

Shopian who monopolised the export of the icles oe 2 ‘ 
Kokroos of Baramulla who handed both imports and ane 
Kausa who set up very early a travel and banking agency under 
the name of Samad Shah and Bahar Shah in Srinagar; Mana 
Bhatts of Bandipora and the Jadhs of Anantnag. : 


Economic Development 


_ The decade 1911-1921, was a period of quick economic 
development. The import-export trade, as the figure given in the 
yearly trade reports show touched a new high. This accentuated 
the necessity of better facilities for internal transport of produce 
and goods, the demand growing rapidly with the introduction of 
motor traffic on the Jhelum valley and Banihal Cart roads. 

The State Public Works Department with the help of the 
Revenue Department launched a road expansion programme all 
over the State. A sum of Rs. 29, 85,000 was spent on the Banihall 
Cart Road which was thrown open for wheeled traffic towards 
the end of the decade. Similarly there was a marked expansion in 
Posts and Telegraph services.” 

The influx of European tourists increased from 437 in 1870 
to over 4000 in 1912. They spent quite a respectable amount in 
the Valley. This brought into existence a distinct class of traders. 
Those catering to the needs of the visitors were Shikaris, 
taxidermists, venders of Kashmir handicrafts and curios, camping 
and travel agencies and bankers. 

Another healthy feature was the industrial expansion of 
on a modest scale. The most important State 


Srinagar, Haden ation of the timber 


industries were the Silk Factory and the oper 
extraction in the forests. 
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Rise in Prices and Wages 

The decade may be described as one of abnormally high 
prices. Though it opened with the rates of grain remaining fairly 
stead upto 1914, the prices showed an upward tendency which 
continued to increase during the years of war and after. 
Correspondingly the wages of a day labour doubted in most places. 
A mason who formerly earned 0-8-0 a day could not be had for 
less than Rs. 1-40, while carpenters, sawyers, a hammermen, 
miners, stone-cutters, muleteers, camelmen and cart drivers had 
universely more than doubled their wages. 

The food grains of the State are wheat, maize, rice, gram 
barley, millet and pulses, and the incidence of rise in each one of 
these was more or less uniform. Prices of Ghi (clarified butter) 
and Indian oil which form an essential ingredient of the daily 
food of the inhabitants followed the same upward trend. But for 
the embargo placed by the Durbar in 1915 on the export of wheat, 
maize and rice from the State territory and the restricted export 
of rice from the Kashmir valley to certain other parts of the State, 
the position would have become intolerable for the people 
particularly belonging to the middle class. The rise of prices in 
Kashmir brought about the system of State control of Shali which 
absorbed the attention of the State authorities for four years and 
a half. 

The following tables show the increase in trade and the 
prices of grain as prevailing in 1901, 1911 and 1920.” 


Import--Export Trade of Kashmir 


Years Quantity in maunds Value in Rupees 
Imports Exports Total Imports Exports Total 

1901 3,80,041 3,71,117 751,218 —_57,43,610 27,29,092 84,72,702 
1903 442,685  2,78,412 721,097 46,44,680 52,50,194 98,94,874 
1905 3,45,707 —6,98,372-10,44,079 60,12,242 43,84,392  1,03,96,634 
1908 3,74,488  9,68,369 —-13,42,857 78,97,954 55,28,040 1,34,25,994 
1911 8,39,313 14,58,736  22,98,049' 78,23,958  62,08,515 1,40,32,473 
1914 = 8,72,443 10,68,719 19,41,162 1,07,38,490 49,87,628 1,57,26,108 
1917 —-5,63,199 11,95,720 17,61,919 1,06,11,793 82,23,793 1,88,35,528 
1919 = 6,02,424 11,55,721  17,58,152 1,42,52,550 82,99,686  2,25,52,236 
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Grain Prices 

1901 1911 1920 

Seers and Chitaks er rupe 
Wheat 23.14 14 ca 2 a 6 
Gram 7.00 ss 
Barley 44.0 XM 10.00 
Rice 20.2 18.8 6.12 
Maize 45.0 32.0 13.8 
Pulses WD 11.7 4.10 


Industries in 1921'8 


No. of Industries Establishment 126 Mainly employed in Dredging 
Total No. of personsemployed 6,372 Works, Extraction of timber, 
European & Anglo-Indian Managers 8 Cotton weaving looms (Jail) 


; Indians 31 Carpet factories, Shawl weaving 
Su pervisors: European & Anglo Karkhanas, Patto weaving looms 
Indian 11 Silk Factory Wood carving and 
Indians _ 322 furniture making, Electric supply 
Clerical Staff Indians —_- 155 Work and Rice 
Skilled Workmen Indians 4,230 husking mills; 


Unskilled labourers Over 14 293 
Under 14 1,362 


Currency, Weights and Measures 


The local currency in Kashmir during Maharajas Gulab 
Singh and Ranbir Singh’s reigns underwent several changes till 
the year 1898 when the British Indian Currency totally replaced 
it. 

Originally the rupee of the State was the Hari Singhia 
minted by Hari Singh (1820 A.D.) of the value of 8 annas; but 
soon after the accession of Gulab Singh he introduced the clilki 
rupee, valued at 10 anas as the current coin of the realm. 

There was a third rupee, the Nanak Shahi, worth 16 annas; 
but it was very rarely met with, as also gold goins of which that 
called the Budki was worth seven Hari Singhia rupees, and the 
gold Mohur twenty. In 1873, Bates records that the coins in use in 
Kashmir were of silver and copper. The copper coins were pice, 
and they were of two kinds; the large equalled in valet 
British pice, but the smaller to about two-thirds of that coin. 
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Though the value of the chilki rupee was arbitrarily fixed 
at ten anas, it was notorious that for years the coinage had been 
debased, but to what extent was doubtful, it being generally 
understood that the amount of alloy introduced varied with 
successive years. 

On its becoming known the Maharaja had an intention of 
issuing a new coin of standard purity, the anxiety of those in 
possession of the old pieces to get rid of them, led to an extensive 
depreciation in their value and great financial disturbance, which, 
as the time approached for the issue of the new coinage, 
culminated in a complete stagriation of trade.” 

At length, on the 15" October, 1852, without any effort 
having been made to call in the old currency, the new was issued, 
and the old chilki rupees henceforward fell to a nominal and not 
easily ascertainable, value. By this unscrupulous stoke of financial 
policy, the cost of restoring to its original purity the coinage which 
had been debased by the Government fell on the people. 

In the months following May 1871, Wazir Punnu took 
stringent measures to uphold the exchange rate at 10 annas of 
Co’s rupee for a chilki. He demanded that the English Post Master 
be paid at this rate for his collections in chilkis. So there was lot of 
tesentment among the British visitors on this score.2! 

Except as regards the purity of the metal the new chilki 
rupee differed but little in appearance from the coin it had 
supplanted, it still bore on its face the sacred monogram I.H.S. a 
device which was superstitiously adopted by Maharaja Gulab 
Singh on learning that these mystic letters adorned all Christian 
churches,” 

Though the art of coining was still in a crude state the 
mint at Jammu was very great improvement on the establishment 
which existed at Srinagar until 1870. 

_ Twenty years later, there were three different rupees 
current in Kashmir besides the British Tupee. They were the--Kham 
Rupee, value 8 British annas, bearing the letters IL.H.S, Chilki 
Rupees, coined at Sriangar. This coin contained six mashas of pure 
silver, and was equal to 10 anas English standard; on one side 


Sreenuggur Sumbut (Year). 
Nanak Shahi Rupee--value from 12 to 16 British annas. 
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The Nanak Shahi ru 
the British or double ru 
and more the coin of t 
made their calculatio 


pee was passing out of circulaton, and 
Pee as It was called, as becoming more 
he country. The villagers, however, still 
| ns in Kham or Chilki rupees, and great 
confusion was caused, unless one carefully prefaced an inquiry 
into prices by a distinct understanding as to the value of the rupee. 
Small cooper pice--8 to British anna were also in circulation. 

Exchange of Co’s rupees to the Chilki and other Kahsmir 
currencies was very tricky. Because of the debasement of the chilki 
rupees their value would fall considerably vis-a-vis the Co’s 
Tupees.— 

While the introduction of British Indian Currency was 
under serious contemplation of the State Council, there was a 
severe shortage of small coin in Kashmir. British Indian pice worth 
Rs. 30,000 were imported. This was done in order to relieve the 
depression in bazaar transactions caused by the State pice not 
being accepted by shopkeepers under the impression that they 
were to be worthless soon. By the importation of the British pice 
the State pice were bound to go out of circulation and the people 
in possession of them were to suffer loss. The Accountant-General 
ordered the Treasury Officers to issue British pice to the general 
public in exchange of British rupees only and not for chilkis or 
kham. This meant that chilkis and kham could not fetch their full 
change anywhere, and the consequence would be that they would 
be themselves fall out of circulation very soon. 

Then came the fiat from the Council that no coin except 
the British rupee shall be accepted by the State treasures from the 
beginning of Sambat year (1898). The Resident intervened and had 
the order rescinded. In its place a Notificatoin was issued with 
the approval of the Resident. The State coins for recall would not 
be accepted after the 30'* Phagan 1954, corresponding with 11" 
March, 1898, unless in special cases in which the presentation of 
the coin for recall within that date had been prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances. such cases being left to the decision 
of the A.G. 

“The necessity for the proposed notification has arisen from 
the fact that local bankers are said to be selling chilkis to Zamindars 
at a discount of about 2% while the Zamindars pay Chilkis Pte 
the State Treasury in payment of land Revenue at par value.”™ 
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In view of the impending change in the currency in 
Kashmir, which was to take place finally on the 11" March, the 
Kashmiris hurried out with their hoards of State coins and were 
parting with as much as they could in order to save the premium 
which was deducted at the treasury for the exchange into British 
coin. Any loss in exchange which could be delayed for a time, 
gave a fillip to internal trade. The usurer became very lenient, 
offering loans on only one-quarter of the interest he used to charge 
before, on condition that he would be repaid in British coin 
afterwards. The debtor got an intermission from the importunities 
of his creditor, who went in fear of the debtor repaying him in 
State coin. 

The currency difficulty in Kashmir was practically over 
on the 11 March, 1898. The State coins in the country had been 
recalled the British coin issued in exchange. All transactions were 
done solely in British coin. The total amount exchanged by the 
Kashmiris, including the Punjabi merchants trading in Kashmir, 
amounted, to only 3°/, lakhs of rupees, of which a Jogi alone 
exchanged Rs. 25,000 a Muhammadan merchant Rs. 40,000 and 
a Zamindar Rs. 60,000. This showed that the Kashmiris were not 
a wealthy people.® 


Weights and Measures 


The Kharwar or asss’s load, has been from centuries past 


the standard of weight in Kashmir. The word is usually abbreviated 
to Khar. 


Table of Kashmiri Weights 


1 Seer 5 chts, English standard =1 Munwutta 

4 Munwuttas =1Trak= 5 Seers, 4 Cts, 
English Standard. 

16 Traks = Kharwar=2 Maunds 4 
Seers English Standard.” 

4 Kham Rupees =3-3/5 tolas=1 Pal. 

30 Pals = 108 tolas=1 Munwutta=2- 
13/175 Ibs. 


4 Munwuttas = 1 Trak=11-19/175 Ibs. 
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16 Trak 
raks =1 Kharwar=177-129/ 175 

Ibs. 
Land measures were calcula 


but by the amount of seed requi 


acres. 

20 Pals --1Seer. 

30 Pals - 1 Munwutta— 10 Marlas. 

4 Munwuttas -- 1Trak--2 Kanals— 1 Rood. 

16 Traks --1Kharwar--32 Kanals--4 
Acres.?7 

For rice-strow, the following measure was used: 

6 Phulas -- 1 Gaddi 

8 Gaddis -- 1 Khuru 

For length, the following measure was used: 

1 Gira -- 2'/, inches 

16 Giras -- 1 Gaz 

20 Giras -- 1 Gaz, in measuring 


Pashmina cloth. 

There was no sealed yard mesure in Srinagar, but from 
frequent experiments, it was found that the gaz of 16 giras was 
about ¥2 in longer than the British yard. 

But though weights and measure and standard currency 
existed in the Valley, most of the transactions were carried out by 
a system of barter, keeping the Kharwar and its subdivions as 
measure for calculating the final variations of a particular 
transattion. 

In his preliminary report, Mr. Wingate observed that in 
Kashmir prices were non-existent; and in 1889, when Lawrence 
commenced work, he found that money prices did not exist. 
Salaries were paid in grain. He too was requested to take oil-seeds, 
in lieu of cash, in payment of his salary and of his deparment. Oil- 
seeds were looked upon as an appreciated currency, while maize 
and singhara nuts, with which many persons were paid, were 
regarded as a depreciated medium.” Not only did the State pay 
its officials in grain, but private persons paid their servants in the 
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same fashion, and 16 to 20 kharwars of shali was the ordinary 
wage of a domestic servant. The currency was to a great extent 
shali, and silver played a subsidiary part in the business of the 
country. 

By the end of the century the barter system as well as 
payment of salaries in shali, were replaced by the British Indian 
coins and all transactions were carried out in rupees, annas and 
pies. Currency notes were however slow in being accepted by the 
common man, much less bank cheques. Thanks to the growing 
number of European visitors to the Valley, a few banks opened 
their branches in Sriangar, but these were patronised hardly by 
any Kashmiri. 
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Mutton Co’s Rs.1 per trak. 

10 Egys One Anna. 
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5 ducks Rs. 1/- 
40 Seer Milk Rs. 1/- 
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. Nor were these ill effects confined to the Valley of Kashmir, for 


Mr. Shaw in the Ladak Trade Report for 1871 records that at Leh, 
early in the season, owing to the fluctuations in the value of the 
chilki rupee, both in the open market and also in the Maharaja’s 
treasuries, it fell almost out of the circulation, as no one would 
willingly receive what might next day be reduced to half its nominal 
value. 


. Girdlestone Report, INA: Foreign, Pol. A, April, 1872, Nos. 37-40. 
22: 


Respecting this inscription, there are two versions: 

i) Some say that a Native Christian in the employ of Haree Singh 
suggested the idea. The Sikh Governor asked him what talisman 
was most powerful amongst Christians. He gave in answer the 
three letters, I.H.S (Lesus hominum Salvator) and the x. 

ii) Another report is that Sir Henry Lawrence told Gulab Singh 
about the letters. 

Girdlestone, [bid. 

J & K State Council Proceedings dated February 7, 1898. 

Civil & Military Gazette, 27" March, 1898. 

T.D. Forsythe’s Note on Kashmir, INA: Foreign, dated, Pol A, 
July 1863, No: 73-75. 
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DURING THE LONG COURSE OF their history Kashmiris 
have suffered not only at the hands of tyrannous rulers, harsh 
and corrupt officials and religious zealots, but they have off and 
on been the victims of natural calamities like famines, floods, 
epidemics, earthquakes and fires. These visitations left deep scars 
on their lives and their economy. Famines and epidemics spelled 
death to thousands of people. Whole villages were emptied of their 
human and cattle populaton resulting in reglected fields and 
abandoned crops. Earthquakes and fires took a heavy toll of life 
and property. 

Cast as they were in sucha milieu, the Kashmiris bore these 
hardships silently and patiently. At times, such as in the famine 
of 1877-78 neraly two-thirds of the population perished, and it 
took more than two decades for Kashmir to recoup the loss in 
manpower and economy. 

To fully gauge the serious nature of these calamities of their 
effect on the socio-economic life of the people it is essential to know 
the magnitude and extent of the misery they inflicted on Kashmir 
from time to time. 


Natural Calamities 
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Famines 

In a land so bountifully supplied with water, and where 
fruits of every kind abound, one can hardly imagine that famines 
do occur. Yet such is the case. Kashmir valley has suffered 
grievously from several devastating famines during the course of 
its history. hs 
Owing to its isolated position it was difficult to obtain 
grains from other states in India and a failure of crops resulted in 
a prolonged famine. The Valley is practically independent of rain. 
A fairly hard winter stores a sufficient quantity of snow on the 
mountain tops, and a gradual thaw through the summer keeps 
the irrigation canals constantly brimming. Thus an abundant 
harvest is ensured. Hence every famine that occurred in Kashmir 
was caused, not by summer drought, by heavy rains in harvest 
season which destroyed the crops.' 

The great crop of Kashmir, on which the people mainly 
rely from foood, is rice. A small quantity of wheat and barley is 
reaped in summer, and in the early autumn maize, millet, buck- 
wheat and vegetables are produced, but rice, which is gathered 
in October or Novermber, is the principal foodgrain. For rice in 
Kashmir abundant rain is not required. The Valley being in great 
measure a perennial swamp, replenished by melting snows, has 
always enough moisture for the cultivation of rice. Danger is to 
be apprehended from ultimately rain or snow; and it is from such 
causes that famines have sprung.’ 

There were two famines during the Sikh rule; one when 
Sher Singh ruled the Valley on behalf of the Sikhs and the other 
when Kripa Ram was Governor at Srinagar. On both these 
occasions the grain in the Valley of Kashmir is said to have been 
destroved, either on the ground or on the threshing floor by heavy 
fall of rain and snow. 

In 1877, a like calamity befell Kashmir itself, as well as the 
valleys of Lolab, Gurais, and Astor. In these tracts the outturn of 
Tice crop was certainly not more than one half of the average. In 
the hilly country of Poonch, and the mountains between Baramulla 
and Muzafferabad, the maize were first tinned by drought and 
afterwards drenched by rain and snow. In the territories of 
Jammu, scarcity was caused by the same circumstances which 
led to the similar results in the Punjab; and on the mountains 
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which separate Jammu from K 
there was enormous mortali 
the pastures being buried be 
of Ladak the climate being 


ashmir, besides the loss of maize, 
ty among cattle in consequence of 
neath masses of snow. In the district 


i Tibetan, scarcely any rain falls, and 
the scanty population subsist upon the produce of their flocks 


and on crops grown here and there wherever irrigation is possible. 
In these regions famine had not prevailed, but the poverty of the 
country forbade the exportation of grain from thence to Kashmir, 
even if the state of the roads, or more correctly speaking, tracks 
over the mountains were favourable to such traffic. 

Normally the valley of Kashmir yielded enough food for 
local consumption. The Government was supposed to take about 
one-half the gross produce, and generally in kind. The grain thus 
collected was stored in public granaries and supplied at fixed rates 
to the army, to officials, and to the urban population. The 
Zamindar’s share was either either kept by him for his own use or 
sold privately to the grain dealers.3 

The spring harvest of 1877 failed like that of all the Punjab 
for want of the usual showers. 

But the snowfall of the winter had been abundant, and an 
unusually large and fine rice crop stood ripening in the fields in 
October. 

But before all the crop could be cut, or any large portion of 
it threshed, winter set in with heavy rains and snow which 
continued almost without intermission till January, 1878. 
Sufficient sunshine to dry the soaked sheaves never appeared.* 
The rice and maize which had been cut were stacked wet. 
Combustion set in and and the grain became black and rotten. 
When it was evident that there would be no rice or maize for food 
an order was issed to sell the State stocks of barley at Rs. 1.4.0 per 
kharwar to the city people. Middlemen at once bought up eee 
and wheat at this rate and afterwards retailed it at Rs. 19. ; a 
winter drew on the plough-cattle began to die from want : ae 
and in the sring of 1878 the authorities turned their atten on 
late to the problem of obtaining seed for the autumn crops. i 

The Governor of the Valley was Wazir Punnu-a he ee 
the old school and principles, strong as a ruler, ee es ue 
Unfortunately he issued an order to search houses or grain. 

ete ly demoralised and rather than 
By this time the people were utterly 
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make over their scanty stocks to greedy and unpE incipled off icials 
they hid their grain in the damp earth or sunk it in the river. 

Meanwhile, the continuance of bad weather prevented the 
sowing of large spring crop. Many cattle died for want of 
pasturage, the grazing grounds lying for months under snow, 

A great deal depended on the outturn of the spring crop, 
but fate was against Kashmir. Hail and rain caused much damage 
to what was sown; so that finally only one-eighth of the supplies 
hoped for were received by the Government from the harvest. 

The excessive rains largely destroyed the produce of the 
fruit trees also. And when the hungry people had devoured the 
blossoms of the apples and pears, and the unripe fruit of the 
mulberries, they turned to the grasss and roots of the swamps 
and forests. The bark of the elm and the yew was ground into 
flour. Those near the forests lived on herbs while the skim milk 
lasted, but herbs without soon proved fatal, and before the summer 
was halt over famine was raging in Kashmir.’ 

Then that awful sign of demoralisation and helplessness, 
manifested by the non-burial of corpses appeared; wells and holes 
were choked with bodies, and prowling dogs began to prey on 
human carcases. The Gujars of the mountains were the harviest 
sufferers, and many orphan girls were sold to the city Hanjis. 
Terror spread through the country, and men never thought of 
sharing their scanty stock of food with their relations, but greedly 
devoured all they could lay hands on. In ordinary times a seer of 
rice is sufficient for a day’s food, but men ate twice and thrice this 
quantity and still remained hungry. There was a Jin or demon in 
every one’s body, and the Jin had to be fed. Many attempted to 
escape to the Punjab, but at the barriers troops were stationed to 
prevent the migration of people. Harrowing tales were told of the 
fathers of familes getting past the barrier by bribing the guardians 
of the passes, while the wives and children were left to die in 
Kashmir.’ 

It was the Maharaja’s wish to import 150,000 maunds of 
rice and wheat before the winter set in, and a great deal of grain 
was purchased in the Mandis of Punjab. 

Contractors were appointed for Carriage of grain thus 
purchased to the Valley. They were Mr. Russell of the late Central 
Asian Company, Seth Bansi Lal and Ram Rattan of Mian Mir. 
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Each had t i 
Bees 0 deliver 50,000 maunds of Brain in the Valley till 15% 
However, the drain of carria 
war had been great and the thr 
only 16,000 maunds each. 
Early in September, the M 
received in Jammu and the grim p 
Anant Ram to take charge of t 
Punnu. 


ge in the Punjab for the Kabul 
€e contractors were able to deliver 


aharaja alarmed at the reports 
Osition in the Valley, sent Diwan 
he situation and recalled Wazir 


biatife pe pe ae in order to reduce the demand for grain 
1-14. But no Govemme et. ae - as pee BO 
: nt relief works were in existence. 
The account of distress in the winter of 1878-79 were very 
poe Cold, added to starvation, carried off a large number of people 
aily. 
: The Maharaja, however, personally went to the Valley and 
this galvanised the Government machinery. 

At a number of pooor-houses an uncertain pittance, quite 
insufficient to maintain life, was given out without system or check 
to feed 2,000 people. The ticket system of house-to-house relief 
was based on an utterly false enumeration of the population, which 
was now put 60,000 higher than it had been in the preceding 
November. 

At the end of 1878, the old system, Rahdari, under which 
no man could leave the Valley without permission, was given up, 
and the weak survivors tottered over the passes to the Punjab, 
many dying on the way. 

By the spring of 1879, the sharpest spell of famine ceased. 
The barley and wheat began to ripen, and the fields were rifled 
and laid bare by starving people; and though the element seemed 
to fight against Kashmir in all other respects, yet the crop of fruit 
in 1879 was such as had seldom been seem before. This helped, at 
least to alleviate the pangs of hunger. Vegetables also began to be 
procurable in considerable quantities. 

In the famine of 1877-79 there was an enormous loss of 
life. One authority has stated that the population of Srinagar was 
reduced from 1,27,400 to 60,000 and others say that of the total 
population of the Valley on two-fifths survived. ee a 
passed since the last famine, but the Kashmiri proverb Drag tsa 
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ta dag tsalih na,/ which means that ‘the famine goes but its stains 
remain,’ is true in all senses, and the country has not yet recovered 
from the awful visitation of 1877.”° 

The mortality was greatest among the villagers. In the city 
the unfortunate shawl-weavers were the chief victims of the 
famine." . 

The Musalmans attributed the immunity of the Pandits of 
the fact that they were a privileged class, whose official power 
enabled them to seize all available grain. “But,” says Lawrence, 
“in justice should be mentioned that the Hindus of Kashmir are 
daintier feeders than the Musalmans and that they are accustomed 
to fasts.”"! 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh did his utmost to save his people, 
but he never knew the real extent of the disaster until the end of 
1878, and false reports were sent to him denying that there had 
been any deaths from starvation. When the Maharaja knew that 
his subjects were perishing in thousands he spared no money, 
and if the grain bought in the mandis of Punjab had not been held 
up across the passes for want of ponies, camels and porters, the 
rigours of the famine would not have claimed such a heavy toll of 
life. But unfortunately, the British who had requisitioned the entire 
carriage preferred to give precedence to carriage of material for 
their Afghan war to the cries of distress by the Kashmiris. The 
Maharaja’s charity was the turned to the cultivation of turnips 
on a large scale near Srinagar. Turnip seed was imported from 
Jammu and the Punjab and the crop was fortunately abundant. 
Thus many lives were saved. The imports of grain which ultimately 
reached Kashmir and the good fruit harvest, eased the situation 
considerably. 

The Durbar took several relief measures including public 
works, on which the poor were employed. The relief measures 
adopted by the Kashmir Government included: Sale of barley and 
wheat, (the spring crop) from Govt. granaries at a price of 2 and 
6 chilkies/kharwar respectively; sale of paddy from Govt. 
granaries in rationed quantities at Rs. 2/- per kharwar; opening 
of poor houses at Srinagar, Anantnag, Wazarat Kamraj, Wazarat - 
Shopyan were alms were distributed daily; launching of building 
works on canals, roads, palaces, Hari Parbat fort in Sriangar and 
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on buildings in So 
road. etc.!* 

The Govt and 
relief fund to distrib 
molasses to the poor. 


The following were the managers of the fund: 


Situations 
Basant Bagh 


pore, Handwara, Rampore, Pattan, Banihal 


people of Kashmir contributed to a famine 
ute free laddus to barley flour, sugar and 


Dewan Hiranand 


Pandit Ramju Hubba Kadal 
Pandit Mokundju Tiku Rainawari 
Balakju Tiku Maharaj Gunj 


Temple of Sri Ranbir Singh 
The following were the Managers on behalf of Musalmans: 
Situations 
Mirza Ghulam Mohiuddin Tashawan 


Khwaja Sona Shah Khanyar 
Haji Mukhtar Shah Nowhutta 
Khwaja Asuddullah Rainawari 
Mirza Azizuddin Fateh Kadal 
Sayid Safdar Shah Nao Kadal 
Miyan Umar Bakhsh Narwara 
Zena Kadal 
Nursingarh 
Maharanjgarh 
Tehsil Magam 


Hubba Kadal 


The Maharaja appointed a committee of distinguished 
persons from among Hindus and Muhammadans of the city of 
Srinagar for supervision of every matter connected with shawl 
and carpet factories, sale of paddy, and over poor houses, and 
they regularly submitted their reports on the working of several 
relief measures. 

The garrison in Kashmir was reduced. Troops were sent 
to border towns so that grain could be easily procured for them 
from the Punjab. : 

The passes were opened to all emigrants and the guards 
who were stationed to stop them were recalled. 
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A Faux Pas 


It may not be out of place to make mention here of a 
melancholy incident connected with the famine. In the early spring 
of 1879, a strange story was circulated to the effect that boat- 
loads of paupers, whom the Durbar wished to remove from the 
city of Srinagar, had been conveyed to the Wular lake and there 
drowned. At the special request of the Maharaja, Mr. Henvey the 
Officer on Speical Duty consented to enquire into the matter. 
Witnesses, whose relatives were said have been been eliminated 
in the manner described, presented themselves, and other evidence 
of a like kind was produced; but the impression left on Mr. 
Henvey’s mind was that whatever misconduct there might have 
been in neglecting to feed the paupers in question, it was monstrous 
to imagine that His Highness would even dream of a wholesale 
noyade of his subjects. 

Pandit Hargopal Kaul who was a news-writer at Srinagar 
in the employ of the State Government was accused of seeting 
afloat the rumour. When the rumour was reported to Dewan 
Anant Ram, he entrusted its inquiry to Baboo Nilambar, the Chief 
Judge. But the Maharaja when he arrived in Srinagar took up the 
case himself. Hargopal Koul was summoned before the Maharaja, 
but fearing a one-sided verdict against him, he observed before 
the Maharaja that the Maharaja was the accuser and he the 
accused, who the judge was he wanted to know. The Maharaja 
lost his temper at his and forthwith ordered Hargopal Kaul and 
his brother Saligram to-be imprisoned for seven years. In several 
petitions Hargopal’s father and brother prayed the Viceroy to 
intervene of their behalf revealing that whatever Hargopal and 
his brother had done was at the behest of the Officer-on-Speical 
Duty, Mr. Henvey. It was hence proper that the British 
Government should secure a fair for them. But Mr. Henvey 
opposed all such moves on the part of the Government of India, 
for he apprehened the truth coming out that infact he was himself 
responsible for the drowning rumour to malign the Maharaja and 
his officials.'* 
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Famines After 1878 


The main feature of Lawrence's land revenue s 
was the collection of land revenue in cash. But fetal He = 
Years passed since 1ts implementation when the State was faced 
with famine condition in the Valley and more particularly in 
Srinagar city. The cause was quite apparent. The cultivators sold 
their surplus paddy to grain dealers who created an artificial 
ge! by hoarding the grain and later selling it at exhorbitant 

The State Government hence decided to collect a part of 
land revenue in cash. But the distribution of the grain presented 
several problems. Many systems were tried, but it was only after 
the scarcity of 1918, that a permanent food control department 
was set up. 

A corresponding writing from Srinagar in 1918 reported 
to the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore that after forty years of 
the famine of 1878 he witnessed somewhat similar scenes in 
Sriangar. Passing through the city, the writer saw great crowds 
of people, struggling, crying, shouting and quarelling on the river 
bank-- hungry people, men, women, and children-- clamouring 
for food." 

The State authorities had to resort to the old system of 
realising the land revenue in kind. The grain was stored in newly 
built granaries and a regular system of food rationing instituted. 
This brought the situation under control and people heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

In his secret dispatch to the Government of India, dated 
July 1, 1918, the Resident in Kashmir, Col, A.D. Bannerman, 
reported that the arrangement under which the Srinagar 
Municipality supervised the distribution of paddy in the city, 
continued to work smoothy and the President, Pandit Anand 
Koul, was showing considerable resource-fulness in devising 
expedients to meet a difficult situation. 

Five months later, the Resident wrote that as the cultivator 
had continued to withhold his stocks, resort had been taken to 
compulsory purchase on the basis of demanding two kharwarws 
of shali from every acre of land harvested. _ Aig 

The distribution of the grain in the city was in the hands 
of the State authorities, who employed a special staff for the 
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purpose. Ration cards were issued to every family according to its 
strength. 

Kashmir thus had the distinction of setting up the first food 
rationing department in India. 


Epidemics 
In spite of the purity of its air, in spite of the mountain 
springs and streams that give it water, cholera and several other 
preventable diseasse worked their wicked will in Kashmir. Not 
only did the great towns suffer, but the disease took their toll from 
charming isolated glens, in all parts of the Valley. 
_ Nothwithstanding the awful state of filth, in which the city of 
Srinagar had stewed, cholera was not indigenous and its outbreak 
was generally traced to importation from the Punjab. 


Cholera: Cholera epidemics of Kashmir entitle them to a 
place in the physical history of Kashmir. As far as can be 
ascertained the first mention of cholera is in A.D. 1598 and before 
that time the disease was unknown or many have been known by 
a name different to that now used, “Wabah,” From 1846 to 1925 
there were ten epidemics of cholera, all more or less disastrous to 
the people of Kashmir. 

Th 1857-58, cholera raged to December and January and 
then ceased, but reappeared after three months and prevailed for 
two months more. In 1897 cholera prevailed for four months and 
Killed thousands of people. In 1872 an epidemic of cholera 
commenced from August and lasted four months. The epidemic 
took a severe toll in 1875-76 when during the 13 months from 29" 
December, 1875 to January, 1876, it claimed the lives of atleast 

10,000 people. About the same number of people perished in a 
very virulent epdicemic of cholera within two months in 1880.16 

The worst of the visitations was the one which occurred 
in 1892. It has been stated by the Chief Medical Officer of Kashmir 
that 5,781 persons died in Srinagar, and 5,931 in the villages. “The 
type was about as malignant as I have ever seen; 65 per cent of 
the Srinagar cases died, and at the height of the epidemic as many 
as 40 per cent of the cases died, within 24 hourse. Every part of 
the city suffered, and there was hardly a house where there was 

not one-or many--dead, whole families being swept away in some 
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instances. A complete Panic took possession of the 
shops were shut, the streets desettcey and busier eee 
aera The officials whose duty it was to distribute food from 
€ otate granaries to the poor refused to leave their houses and 
the people unable to get grain were driven to eat all sorts of 
praecases food, thereby tendering themselves more prone to 
; Ter rible gaps were left in many families and villages. The 
cpio threw back the prosperity of the city and of many villages 
or years. 

“All that care and the forethought and liberal expenditure 
could do under the circumstances was done to stem the tide of 
disaster. In each of the eight divisions of the town two native 
hospital assistants, trained after the English method, and two 
hakims of the old Yunani School were employed, plentifully 
supplied with medicine, disinfectants, and mecial conforts. A 
cholera hospital was established for the poor and homeless. 
Application was made to adjacent British districts and medical 
schools for additional assistance in native doctors had scanvegers. 
Printed notices telling the inhabitants what to do avoid the disease, 
or in the event of its attack, were widely circulated, and large 
sulphur bonfires were lighted all over the town. Every case reported 
was visited at once and put in charge of a hospital assistant or 
hakim,” at the choice of the patient or his friends; and the chief 
medical officer, Dr. A. Mitra, spent many hours daily in visiting 
the sick and seeing that the order given were carried out by his 
medical subordinates.” 

Another visitation which commenced on August 18", 1900 
was introduced from the Punjab. Its origin, in the Valley was traced 
to the pilgrims for the Amarnath Cave. As a rule, about 3,000 
pilgrims and 2,000 coolies, the former coming from all parts of 
India were collected at Anantnag. The disease began amongst 
this large body, and on their ee. to their homes, cholera was 

i ll quarters of the Valley. 
Ha ee 19,265 cases - and 10,811 deaths out of 
which 2,439 cases and 1,293 deaths were at Srinagar, the epidemic 
ace August 1900 to January, 1902. In 1903-04 
lasting 18 months from Augu ONG per, 1903 
an epidemic of plague which prevailed from 19 November, 
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to 11" July, 1904, killed 1,379 persons in Muffasils and 56 in 
Srinagar. 

In the year 1906-07 cholera prevailed from 13 November, 
1906 to 31th January 1907, during which 1,626 persons out of 
2,629 cases died, 194 deaths occurring in Srinagar. In 1910 cholera 
prevailed for five and half months from 4" June, to 17 N ovember 
during which 18,448 cases occurred and 9,211 lives lost, 2,239 
cases and 1,018 deaths occurring in Srinagar.” 

The above details show that so long as Kashmir enjoyed 
its isolated position, it was immune from cholera, but as 
communications with the Punjab increase, the number of invasions 
of the disease also increased. Cholera, like trade, travelled by roads. 
Before the road from Baramulla to the Punjab was opened, cholera 
might occur in India while Kashmir was healthy, and whereas 
there were twelve epidemics of cholera in the Punjab between 
1867 and 1880, there were only five outbreaks in Kashmir during 
the same period. But after 1880 when the J.V.Road was thrown 
open to traffic, cholera found its way along the crowded road 
and the narrow valley to Sriangar.” 

Cholera cannot germinate in the Kashmir climate but as 
the sanitary conditions prevailing in the State were very bad, the 
germs, on obtaining by chance an admission, thrived, grew and 
multiplied for a limited period, until they died a natural death. 

It was generally agreed that the centre and nursery of 
cholera in Kashmir was the foul and squalid capital, Srinagar, 
and when it was once established there, it soon spread to the dirty 
towns and to the villages. No medicine or medical organisation 
seemed to avail, and the people sat silent and resigned to wait till 
the calamity exhausted itself 21 

Dr.A. Neve in his “Kashmir Mission Report for 1888” 
wrote: “The wonder is not that cholera came, but that it ever went 
away, not that it slew 10,000 victims, but that so many escaped 
its ravages.” And according to Dr.R.Harvey deputed by the 
Government of India to investigate the cholera epidemic of 1892, 
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. Small-Pox and Enteric Feve 
infantile mortality, was very high, a 
the infants born. Apart from math 


; But as the century advanced, deaths from tuberculosis 
increased year by year at an alarming rate. In 1918, for instance 
there were as many as 608 deaths in Srinagar alone. This was the 
direct result of the filthy, ill-lit, ill-ventilated dwellings and their 
over-crowding. 

Similarly the enteric fever, exacted a heavy toll and was 
foremost in the list of causes of death every year. 


Remedial Measures: So epidemics of cholera and other 
preventable diseases used to come, and after killing thousands, 
die their natural death and then come again, but no attempt was 
made to prevent their recurrence. After the cholera epidemic of 
1892, the State authorities came to the conclusion that the remedy 
against cholera and other diseases lay in improvement in the 
sanitation of the city and the major towns in Kashmir.?4 

Thanks to strenuous and ceaseless endeavours of Dr. A. 
Mitra, the then chief Medical Officer of Kashmir and President of 
the Srinagar Municipality, vigorous measures were taken to 
sanitate the city of Srinagar and also other Muffasil towns. An 
abundant supply of pure transparent pipe water was brought to 
Srinagar roads were widened and paved or metalled; latrines built: 
and arrangements for cleaning the lanes made. Since then cholera 
appeared five or six times, but prevailed in a mild form, and 
seizures in Srinagar were very little compared with the figures of 
previous epidemics. a : 

A beginning in Municipal administration of Srinagar was 
made in 1885, the very year when Maharaja Pratap Singh 
ascended the gaddi. With the meagre funds placed at its pre 
the nascent Municipality was able to make improvements in the 
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sanitation of the city. A portion of the city was taken in hand year 
by year. The roads were improved, drainage provided and other 
necessary measures taken. Of course these changes were not looked 
upon by the Kashmiris with unmixed delight. In the first place 
they apprehended that these improvements eventually would lead 
to Muncipal taxation of which they now paid nothing; in the 
second place they did not like any innovation but preferred to live 
with dirt. The Municipal Committee of Srinagar was reorganised 
and allotted more funds in 1913. Under its zealous and dynamic 
President, Pandit Anand Koul, the Municipality continued to carry 
out sanitary improvements and inspite of popular opposition, 
carried forward the work steadily.” 

Five years after assuming the charge of President of the 
Municipality Pandit Anand Koul was proud to declare: great 
advancement is being made in sanitation in Srinagar. The proof 
of it, the proof is at all required, is that considerable immunity 
from cholera and other epidemic diseases has been afforded. 
Twenty thousand people perished in the two cholera epidemics 
of 1888 to 1892 while in the last two cholera epidemics of 1914 
and 1915 only one thousand and seventy-eight lives were lost. 
Another great triumpth was ove small-pox. It was now a rare 
occurrence, while formerly this fell disease wrought great havoc 
and caused terrible infantile mortality, so much so that a mother 
while being congratulated on being blessed with a baby would, 
with the shadow of a great fear in her heart reply, avah yelih Shital 
bud traves, that is, the congratulations should come after the child 
survived small-pox.”” 


Floods 


The formation of the Kashmir valley makes it liable to floods. 
The most devastating flood that Kashmir had seen since 1841, 
visited the Valley in full force on the 31* July, 1893. The warm 
rain which began on the morning of July 18 continued without a 
break for 52 hours, and denuded the mountain peaks of snow. 
The Jhelum became so swollen, that miles of land on both banks 
were flooded. All the embankments were breached. The European 
quarter called Kothibagh and Munshibagah were under under 
10 feet of water on the 22", The golf ground was under an equal 
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depth of water. The Jhelum c 
inundated Rainawari, the Gat Soe a ene an 
As the floods rushed through Srinagar fi aes i 

seven bridges held up the water and converted the pee eae 
above and below Srinagar into a vast lake. The Haba K dal ee 
which was burnt in the great fire of 1892 a ane Gee 
reconstructed gave way, and carried away ae its eee oe 
5 bridges of the city and many boats. The only bridge ses er 
intact was the Ist bridge or Amira Kadal. May sibataten 
buildings came down, and many families had narrow escapes 
The post and Telegraph offices were closed, havin bean 
inundated. The State Hospital was severaly damaged i a part 
of its buildings collapsed. The patients were removed se 
Shergarhi Gate. The whole population above the Amira Kadal 
took refuge in boats, and people who could not be thus 
accommodated took shelter on the roofs of the tottering houses. 
The cantonment was completely flooded.” 


Large trees torn up by the roots and carried into the midst 
of cultivation, the Wular lake dotted with ricks of oilseeds and 
barley, rising ground strewn with the fragment of the city bridges 
and the wooden ruins of dwelling-houses, and here and there 
corpses of men and cattle tossing on the stream, indicated a great 
and sudden calamity. Mercifully the flood reached its climax in 
the day time and the people were prepared. In the low villages 
around Panjinara the people hurried off to the higher villages with 
their children and cattle, and there was little loss of life. 

But in the hilly country loss of life did occur, and men, 
cattle and sheep were carried off by rapid torrents which coursed 
down:the ravines. The chief victims of the floods were the 
herdsmen and shephereds who at night time gather their cattle 
and sheep near the streams. They were taken by surprise and 
their mangled hodies were hurled down the steep ravines: But, as 
in the case of the city, out of total rural population of 670, 988 
only thirty-two men were drowned, five were killed by the falling 
of a tree in the forest above Gulmarg, and six were killed by the 
falling of houses. The total loss of horned cattle was 329. About 
2,225 houses were destroyed and 23,426 acres under crops were 


submerged.” 
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The most serious loss to the State was in bridges. With the 
exception of Amira Kadal, Sumbal, Sopore, and Baramulla, al] 
were swept away. The first city bridge, though it stood the shock 
of the flood, was under water, and impassable. The greatest loss 
occurred further down the Jhelum at Domel and Kohala. Here 
the grand bridges over the Jhelum, which had cost each nearly £ 
60,000 were carried away. In addition, at Domel, its fine 
bungalows,’ its expensive machineary and workshops were all 
Swept away, and some days elapsed before communication of a 
temporary nature could be re-established with the rest of India. 

The flood of 1893 was a great calamity, but it had the good 
effect of warning the State that valuable houses property in 
Srinagar was inadequately protected. But the security of the city 
unfortunately meant loss to cultivation on the banks of the river 
above Sriangar, for all the flood water of the south must pass the 
city in their course to the outlet at Baramulla. The more, therefore, 
Srinagar, was protected the more obstruction there would be to 
the passage of waters from the south through the city. All things 
point to the fact that the founders of Srinagar had bequeathed a 
serious engineering problem to their successors.2° 


Floods of 1903: History alas, repeated itself within so short 
a period as ten years. The Resident in Kashmir in his telegram 
dated 17" July, 1903, reported to the Viceroy that heavy floods in 
the Jhelum equal to that of 1893 were approaching the city. The 
spill channel dug a few years earlier was behaving well and it 
was due to it that Srinagar was not inundated till then.3! On July 
23, the greatest flood ever known came down the vally of Kashmir 
on Srinagar, and by ten o’clock that day the whole of the ground 
covered by the European settlement, as well as the flanks of the 
city, was converted into a huge lake. Measurement showed that 
the water level was higher by three feet than the flood of 1893. 
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swept away.” In the Munshi B 


two of the old agh, the old library, the barracks, 


outside.3 


Flood Protection Measures 
The expansion of Srina 


this locality and the Resident, Sir 
flood protection measures ona long term basis. The State Engineer, 
Mr. Field, in collaboration with the Electrical Engineer, Major A.de 
Lotbiniere were detailed to prepare a comprehensive scheme in 
this respect. After a survey of several months they submitted their 
note and chief recommendations. 

These engineers seemed to have followed strictly the 
measures taken by Suyya 1200 years ago. They recommended that 
to give a quicker and a wider outlet to the flood waters of the 
Valley, the bed of the river from the Wular lake to Baramulla be 
deepended and widened. This was to be done by dredgers to be 
run by electric power which the engineers proposed to generate 
at Mahora sixteen miles lower down. It is interesting to know 

that originally this power house which later on supplied electricity 
to the city was meant exclusively for dredging operations. 

Another important recommendation of the engineers was 
to widen the spill channel from above Srinagar to a point 15 miles 
below it towards its west. This they thought would carry a large 
amount of flood waters and would definitely help in saving the 
city from destruction. 

In 1905-06 the machinery required for the hydro-electric 
generating plant at Mahora and the dredgers for deepending of 
the bed of the river at Baramulla were ordered from America. 
The Mahora power house was completed by the end of 1907. 
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Incidentally it may be mentioned here that it was the second 
hydroelectric project then in India, the first one being in Mysore.™ 
Dredging operations began in 1908 and by 1912 an area 
of 6,100 acres was reclaimed from around the Wular lake. It was 
allotted to cultivators for paddy cultivation. The official report on 
dredging dated 13" July, 1911, mentioned that since the operations 
began two years earlier, the level of the Jhelum was considerably 
reduced; the velocity of the current between Sopore and Baramulla 
had been largely increased resulting in a much greater discharge 
of the river. But the maintenance charges of the dredges and the 
replacement of their worn out parts was a big drain on the slender 
resources of the State. 
Fortunately for the Valley there were no major floods for a 
quarter of a century. The dredging operations, though valuable 
in their own way, were looked down upon by the State as useless 
expenditure and in 1917 the dredgers were sold as junk. The result 
was that the old story of silting up of the river bed in the Wular 
lake was repeated and when in 1928 there was a flood towards 
the end of August, the low lying parts of the city of Srinagar which 
had to then extended to a larger area were inundated and 
destruction was caused to the standing crops. Again the State 
government woke up to taking flood protection measures, but 
instead of having a long term view of the problem, they started 
again to build high bunds round the low lying parts of Srinagar- 
-the chief aim being to save the city at the cost of the rest of the 
valley.* 


Earthquakes 

No less calamitous than famine and floods for the people 
of the Valley, is the occurrence of earthquakes. The presence of 
some form of igneous or volcanic action is no doubt responsible 
for it. Sulphurous springs at Theed in Srinagar, at Wuyan, Khrew 
and Anantnag lend credence to this belief. A remarkable 
manifestation of igneous presence was noticed in 1875 at Soiyam, 
a village in Machipura, when the soil there became so heated that 
rice could be cooked thereon. The phenomenon lasted for thirteen 
months and the Hindus flocked to the place to offer oblations to 
the souls of their departed relations with the rice cooked in this 
fashion. 
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The earthquake of 1828 commenc 
June. At half-past ten o'clock a ve 
se ie eee 1,200 houses; and perhaps 1,000 persons were 
- - Just before sunrise, another shock occurred, accompanied 

y a terrific and lengthened explosion, louder than a cannon; and 
20 similar shocks followed in the course of the day. The earth 
opened in several places about the city; and foetid water, rather 
warm, rose rapidly from the clefts and then subsided. These clefts 
in the soil being soon closed left scarcely any traces. Vigne saw 
the remains of one 15 feet lonng and 2 feet wide. Huge rocks and 
stones came ratting down the mountains sides. For the next two 
months, there were never less than 100 and sometimes 200 or 
more shocks in the day, all accompanied with an explosion.* 

That volcanic action was still at work under the valley of 
Kashmir was unfortunately again illustrated in 1878, when 16 
houses together with their inmates were buried down into a chasm 
caused by an earthquake at Kundabal village near Manasbal. 

The terrible earthquake of 1885 commenced in the Valley 
on 30" May and shocks continued upto August 16. On March 7, 
a preliminary shock was felt at Baramulla. Again on the same 
day another shock occurred, causing a landslip about the 9" mile, 
between Kohala and Dulai (J.V.Road) which obstructed traffic 
for several hours. 

The dreadful visitation in Kashmir in 1885, caused much 
loss of life and property. It is thought that over 20,000 houses, 
30,000 cattle and 3,000 human beings were destroyed. The air 
stank with rotten carcasses. The shock was felt from Gilgit to Simla 
roughly speaking, over an area of 130,000 square miles. ine 
were destructive to a considerable degree over an area O! a out 


500 square miles. 
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In the Valley itself that focus of destruction was near 
Baramulla. On the hills around, great landslips occurred. Chasms 
and rifts opened up the mountain sides more especially in the 
Kaji Nag range. On the limestone ridge above Gulmarg, as well as 
along the karewas to the west of Kashmir, and on the alluvium of 
the Jhelum, might be traced, in numerous fissures and rifts of the 
soil, evidence of this terrible calamity.” 

Along the Valley, whole villages were overthrown, and 
their inhabitants crushed, specialy at and around Magam, the 
half-way stage to Gulmarg. At Sopore the fort, mosque, houses, 
and dak bungalow were overthrown. And Baramulla, the fort, 
dak bungalow and three-fourths of the houses were wrecked. The 
fort on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the Naoshera stage, 
(87 mile J.V.Road) was destroyed, and the houses at Uri much 
injured, the shocks following the course of the Jhelum as far as 
this. The massive temples at Patan, and Martand were also much 
shaken. At Srinagar the barracks fell, killing nearly 60 soldiers. In 
the Munshi Bagh, the British Residency, a single-storied building, 
was rendered so unsafe that it had to be pulled down, and the 
present double-storied house was in consequence planned and 
erected by Sir Oliver St.John. Many other houses were dangerously 
cracked, some of which survived a few years. Lawrence adds: 
“Large fissures were formed, from which water and fine sand, 
smelling strongly of sulphur, were thrown out. Many irrigation 
springs disappeared, and a large landslip occurred to the south of 
Baramulla. This landslip which took place on the sloping ground 
above Larridura, about 1,500 feet above the level of the Wular 
lake, has left behind it a hardened clay, in which were found many 
specimens of the Singhara nut.” 

The Maharajas distributed Rs. 30,000 among the sufferers 
for rebuilding their houses and remitted two lakhs of rupees in 
the land revenue of cultivators who had suffered from the 
catastrophe.* The dread of an earthquake haunted the people 
for years. One noticed in the courtyards of many villagers houses 
a temporary wigwam which was always kept in readiness for 
shelter in times of shock. 
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2 a an oaentee the river to Tashwan, destroyed 1,343 houses, 
oy ee 992 persons homeless. A severe blow was dealt in 
to the trade and commerce of Kashmir when Ranbirganj 
Bazaar, the centre of trade in Srinagar, was destroyed by fire 
resulting in immense loss of property.” 

The problem of the prevention of fires in Kashmir which 
recurred almost annually during the dry months of autumn and 
cold seasons when all the Kashmiris use Kangris full of hot coals 
to keep themselves warm, engaged the attention of the State 
Government in 1893.” All the serious fires always originated in 
thatched houses, where a slight spark quickly set the whole roof 
ablaze, and made it impossible to extinguish the fire before the 
nearby houses caught fire too. During the progress of one fire, 
sparks rising in their fell on thatched roofs in other parts of the 
city and produced fresh conflagrations. One measure which was 
thought might usefully be adopted would be to bring again into 
force the old rule passed by Maharaja Ranbir Singh, making it 
compulsory for owners of houses to keep a certain number of 
earthen pots full of water on the roof of each house for the purpose 
of extinguishing a fire. Sometimes for want of a few gallons of 
water, a fire could not be dealt with at the commencement, and it 
quickly assumed destructive magnitudes.* 

At the suggestion of Surgeon-Colonel R. Harvey, and Dr. 
A. Neve, it was proposed to remodel the part of the city of Srinagar 
where the devastating fire of 1892 occurred. Straight, broad roads 
and alleys were to be opened, and it would be made compulsory 
to build only pucca houses on the roads and banks of the river. 
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This latter rule was recomonded with a view to improving the 
beauty of the city. As a precaution against fire, thatching of roofs 
was banned. The re-building of the burnt houses was stopped 
pending the decision of the Council in the matter. Dr. Harvey 
also discussed with the Resident some important municipal 
improvements that were necessary for preventing the recurrence 
of cholera and other epidemics.“ 

However the citizens who had been rendered homeless by 
the fires in Sringar were suffering severely from want of shelter. If 
their houses were not rebuilt before the snow fell, they 
apprehended great suffering. On the 14" August, 1893, when it 
was raining heavily, thousands of people--men, women, and 
children--gathered opposite the Shergarhi palace praying the 
Maharaja for permission to rebuild their houses. The Maharaja 
assured them that permission would be given at an early date. 
The decision of the Council regarding the rebuilding of the houses 
were delayed for want of a new survey map which could show 
the land of each owner and the land to be appropriated for laying 
out the new roads. 

A fire brigade was organised and equipped with water 
pumps worked by steam. The brigade was put under the control 
of the Superintendent of Police. Its efficiency was tested when in 
November of 1893, it effectively put out a fire in Srinagar during 
the dead of the night. Still, thanks to thatched roofs, seventeen 
houses were burnt and three pulled down to prevent the extension 
of the fire. 

The Maharaja liberally ordered a free grant of timber of 
the net value of Rs.50 each calculated at the State rates of 1890 
and 1891 to be given from the Forest Department at Srinagar to 
all the people whose houses were burnt in the late fires in the city. 
Mr. Mc Donell, the Conservator, was ordered to bring a sufficient 
quantity of timber into the city from the nearst forests and to sell 
to the people deodar and chil wood in excess of the free gifts, at 

the rates of 1890 and 1891, provided the timber thus sold was for 
bona fide purpose of rebuilding the burnt houses. 

But destruction by fire of houses in Srinagar, in towns and 
villages continued in spite of the fire brigade and the replacement 
of thatch by birch bark and earth as roofing material. However 
the number of outbreaks declined with the use of stone, brick and 
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FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL Kashmir has had the 
distinction of being a seat of learning and scholars from all parts 
of India, China and Tibet came there to study literature and 
philosophy at the feet of learned Pandits. “For upward of two 
thousand years,” declares Grierson, “Kashmir has been the home 
of Sanskrit learning and from this small valley have issued 
masterpieces of history, poetry, romance, fable and philosophy 
Kashmiris are proud and justly proud of the literary glories of 
their land. For centuries it (Kashmir) was the home of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars and at least one great Indian religion, Saivism, 
has found some of it most eloquent teachers on the banks of the 
Vitasta. Some of the greatest Sanskrit peots were born and wrote 
in the Valley, and from it has issued in the Sanskrit language a 
world-famous collection of folk-lore.' 


Education 


Home of Sanskrit Learning 

The learning was not confined to a few families of a 
particular caste, but was spread among all the strata of socity, 
for, in the words of Bilhana, “even women in Kashmir spoke 
Sanskrit and Prakrit quite fluently.” 
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Even the advent of Muslim rule did not disturb the status 
of Sanskrit and it continued to be the official language for two 
hundred years more. Towards the middle of the 15" century, 
Persian began to be patronised by the rulers and Kashmiris soon 
mastered this language too. The education of the people became 
the concern of the State and educational institutions were founded 
not only by pious donars but the Government also. Study of Persian 
language and literature was common during the Mughal rule. 


The Set-back 

With the decline of the Mughal empire and occupation of 
the Valley by the Afghan King, Ahmed Shah Abdali, learning 
and literature received a severe setback. The tyrannical rule of the 
Pathans threw the peple into depths of misery and ignorance. 
The Sikhs rule was no better. 

Thus at the time of Maharaja Gulab Singh’s assumption of 

the administration of Kashmir, literacy among the people was 
almost nil. Except for a few communities like the Kashmiri Pandits 
and the village Mullahs, no one could read or write. The Maharaja 
like his predecessors, Sikhs and Afghans--did not consider 
education in any way a concern of the State. Most of his time was 
spent in ‘consolidating his territories and he evinced no interest in 
the field of education. However the torch was kept alight by a 
large number of Pathshalas and Maktabs both bearing the 
Kashmiri name Tsatahal, maintained by hereditary Pandit teachers 
and Mullahs. 
“The Pandits,” writes Girdlestone, “a common term in 
Cashmere for Brahmins, are the only persons who give much heed 
to education, and in their caste, study in generally prompted by 
the hope of office, they being the class on whom the Government 
and the merchants depend for clerks and accountants, or because, 
in a certain family the profession of teaching is hereditary.” 

_ “With the exception of a few Shias,” he continues, “the 
knowledge of a Mohammadan is limited to the sentence of the 
Quran which he was learnt to repeat in his youth, and of the 
meaning which he remains ignorant. In some cases he has an 
acquaintance with the Arabic alphabet. Even the shawl merchants, 
notwithstanding the considerable business that some of them do 
and amongst the number of whom is one Saif Ullah Baba, who as 
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The Indigenous Teaching Agency 


a Pdi the education course ina Tsatahal began with 
er, in which the boy learnt his religious duties 
1 percentage of the boys remained satisfied with this, but 2 
large marjority carried on with Persian, for the advantage which 
ey expected to gain from it. A few devoted thematic to the 
; oe Ce Common spoken patois of Kashmir there was no 
ore written communications were in Persian. 
Persian was the official language, but so many of the 
highest officials were Dogras that Dogree was constantly spoken 
in Kashmir Durbar. In Jammu, Dogree was used for the accouts 
and for all written documents submitted to the Maharaja, and 
the Police and Revenue Regulations, as also a few elementary books 
had been prepared in the same language. 

In Kashmir there was a large number of private agencies 
for instruction existing in the indigenous schools (Tsatahal), Some 
of the schools were well attended and self-supporting, and 
contained as many as one hundred boys. Generally the teacher 
was a Pandit with a fair knowledge of Persian, who taught under 
his own roof and was content with fees varying from two to eight 
annas a month according to the means of the parents. 

There being no normal schools, all intending teachers had 
to pick up their knowledge in the same way as others. They had 
no method and taught not only in imperfect but in an 
unreasonable way. They began with the alphabet, went on to easy 
stories of two syllables, and after hurrying through them took up 
a reader like “Karima.” But the student had hardly a chance of 
mastering the.alphabet, to say nothing of their abilaity to 
understand new words and phrases; so he simply learnt by the 
ear. 
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After “Karima” he would be given the “Bostan” and 
“Gulistan” and after going through a few chapters of each, he 
would be called on to explain the substance in his own tongue, a 
process to which his previous training made him unequal. 
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Those who desired to advance further read “Saquinama,” 
“Shirin-Khussro,” “Abdul Fazal,” and books of the same stamp. 

Practice in letter writing and calligraphy and a little 
arithmetic were the only other studies pursued in these Tsatahals, 
A practical knowledge of book-keeping was left to be acquired in 
Office. 

Education was generally stopped at 18 years of age, though 
there were a few cases in which it was continued a year or two 
longer. 

Besides his monthy fees the Pandit or the Akhoond received 
occasional small presents, either in cash or kind as, for instance, 
when a boy began a new book or when he was married, or was 
invested with the sacred thread, or in the case of a Muslim was 
circumscised. 

The most severe punishment was Falak, that is to say 
suspension by the heels from the ceiling of the class room by a 
tight chord. Whipping was also administered sometimes.* 

It was however Maharaja Ranbir Singh who took practical 
steps in the advancement of education in the State. Truly he was 
a patron of art and learning. 


The First State Schools 


In 1867, when the establishment of the Punjab University 
was mooied, he was the first prince to make a handsome 
contribution of Rs, 62,500/- and became the first fellow of the 
University in 1882. He established a press in Jammu for the printing 
of books. The Translation Bureau which he set up, translated from 
English into Hindi and also into Persian, books on Geology, 
Geography, History, Physics and other allied subjects.' 

In early sixities of the 19" century a school upto the Matric 
standard was opened in Jammu. Provision was made for the 
teaching of English, Sanskrit, Law, Ayurved, Tib and Persian. In 
1883 there were 400 students on roll. 

The Srinagar School was opened in 1874, to teach upto 
the Middle Standard. Education was imparted in Persian and 
Sanskrit. There was a separate Department for the teaching of 
Arabic for Muslim students. In 1883, there were 450 bovs on its 
rolls. : 

Ranbir Singh’s deep interest in the progress of education 
is vouched’ by George Buhler who visited the Valley in 1875, in 
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The Mission School 


Education on modern lines began in Kashmir in 1881, 
when Rev. J.S.Doxey set up the Mission School. The school had to 
face stiff opposition from the both the Maharaja and the people. 
They believed that the aim of the Mission was to convert people 
to Christainity. It was the dogged persistence of the first two boys, 
Pandits Anand Koul and Narain Das, which prompted Rav. 
Doxey to keep the school running. 

The good missionary, content at having made a beginning, 
and confidents of its expansion and production of good fruits in 
the future, perseverd in his labours for two years. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. J.Hinton Knowles, who worked hard, and with his 
untiring zeal and tact, the school made considerable progress.° In 
the spring of 1892, when he handed over the charge to the Rev. 
C.Tyndale Biscoe, the number of boys on the roll was over 500. 
The Rev. C. Biscoe, assited by his brother the Rev.George Biscoe, 
also Worked hard. The number of boys rose to over 600. 

The State School established by Maharaja Ranbir Singh in 
1874, was a school in name only. A few primary books of Sanskrit 
and Persian were taught without any regular system or principle- 
- just as they were taught in so many indigenous Tsatahals run by 
Pandits and Mullahs. 

In 1886, Dr. A. Mitra raised the status of the State School 
to a regular school, introducing English teaching, and imparting 
instruction according to the Univerity curriculum.’ 
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Progress of the Schools 

Both these schools taught up to the Entrance Examination 
Standard, but the majority of boys left the schools after passing 
only the Middle School examination. Thus though primary 
education was spreading, no higher education was sought after. 
The result was that a large number of boys, turned out from these 
institutions, thinking that they had established their undisputed 
claim on the State service by passing Middle examination, got 
discouraged by not being appointed as tehsildars and the like. 

The State School was under the control of a Head Master. 
There was an Inspector over him, but he went to Kashmir for 
only a month or so, during which time he paid flying visits to the 
district branch schools. These branch schools were hardly worth 
the name they had been given. In them the Persian primer was 
taught, but this the villagers preferred to learn in their own mosque 
schools. 

Even at the early stages of modern education, the State 
under the direction of the Resident, was laying emphasis on 
technical education particularly in the arts and crafts for which 
Kashmir was famous. 

In an education durbar held in October, 1894, the 
Maharaja said that’he was very anxious to give education to his 
subjects and that he was comtemplating opening schools of art in 
Kashmir. The Resident remarking that he was glad that primary 
education was so freely given by His Highness’s Government, 
added that Kashmir was already renowned for works of art, and 
if His Highness would establish technical schools the Kahmir 
industry would attain to a higher degree of proficiency. Such 
schools would be’‘a blessing to a large class of His Highness’s 
Government to provide clearical.employment to all, and it would 
tend to increase the prosperity of the people if they were taught 
the arts. This view was strongly supported by Lawrence who held 

that the best policy “will be to leave the rural classes alone at 
present, and to use every effort to introduce technical education 
in Srinagar. The Kashmiris have artistic instincts and are famous 
for theit skill in art manufactures. Nature has been bountiful in 
fournishing raw material for arts and manufactures but owing to 
the want of technical instruction the excellent fibres, willows, 
leathers, and clay of the Valley are practically wasted. I know of 
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no place where technica] i 
‘ educ 
Srinagar’ ation would succeed beter than in 


Mass Illiteracy Continues 


However the State i 

re $ pursued with it 
expansion of education. The number of schools and off Boye Be < 
to increase appreciably. This is evident from the followin tabl 
pertaining to the years 1881-92: * ee 


No of boys on roll 1,884 
Average daily attendance 1,228 
No of scholars learning- 
English 229 
Vernacular only 1,541 
Sanskrit only 44 
Religion- 
Hindus 1,627 
Sikhs 20 
Mohammadans 233 
Others 4 


The figures bring out the glaring apathy of the Muslim to 
education. Out of a population of 52,576 Hindus 1,627 were 
receiving State instruction, while out of a population of 757,433 
Mohammadans, only 233 obtained any benefit from the State 
schools. These figures also showed that though the Hindus formed 
less than 7 per cent of the population, they monopolised over 83 _ 
per cent of the education bestowed by the State. A further fact to 
be noticed was that of the 1,884 boys on the roll of the State 
schools, 1,220 attended schools in Srinagar. These figures would 
justify the opinion that education was backward in Kashmir. 

Considering the enormous sums and the vast labour which 
had been expended in India on State education, it was only natural 
to ask why the Kashmir State had not followed the example of 
giving a practically free education to the people of the Valley. 

The reason was that the more affluent of the villagers 
preferred the mosque schools, or the system of private tuition, to 
the instruction given by the State, and it was a surprising fact 
that a large number of rural Mchammandans could read and 
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write Persian with ease. The rural population did not want 
assistance from the State, and parents had the old-fashioned idea 
that homely morals were better than the scholarship and advanced 
thought which was born on the State schools.° 


British Cool to the Spread of Education in the State 


The Birtish too were not interested in the expansion of 
modern education in the State. They were at that time more 
concerned with securing control of the State’s administration. On 
the Resident's note objecting to the State advertising a few posts 
of senior teachers in C & M Gazette of July 6, 1886, the Foreign 
Secretary significantly remarked: 

“We are not much concerned in the particular matter of 
education.” 

This explains the provision of a meagre sum of Rs. 37,261 
for Education in the State budget for the year 1895, Dr. A. Mitra, 
the Superintendent of Schools, however, worked zealously to 
promote primary and secondary education in the State. In an 
educational durbar held at Srinagar on October 20,1895, the Head 
Master of the Srinagar High School and its branches, in his annual 
report stated that from 153 boys in the Main School in 1890 the 
number had increased to 288 in 1894, and that 3.7,11 and 13 
boys passed the Middle School examination in 1891-92-93 and 94 
respectively. In 1895 two boys passed the Entrace, 13 the Middle, 
3 the High Proficiency and 6 the proficiency in Sankskrit 
examinations. Two boys of the school stood first in order of merit 
in the previous two Entrance Examinations of the Punjab 
Univerity." 

The Mission School sent up two boys in 1898 for the 
Intermediate examination and both passed successfully. It also 
sent up boys for the Middle School examinations, out of whom 
eight passed. Out of eight and twenty two boys sent up by the 
State School the same year for Entrance and Middle School 
examination, 7 and 19 passed respectively. Though these figures 
were encouraging the progress of education was yet very slow.” 

According to the Census Report for 1901 there was one 
high school at Sriangar, 16 Primary schools in the valley, 19 
primary indigenous Branch Schools in Srinagar, making a grand 
total of 36. These insignificant numbers made the Census 
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The budget for 1906- 
There was a total provisi 
Education. During the year, 
status of Middle Schools. 
Srinagar." 


07 showed a corresponding increase. 
on of Rs. 1,20,000 under the head 
six primary schools were raised to the 
A second girl’s school was opened at 


Establishment of a College in Srinagar 


The year 1905 was landmark in the progress of education 
in Kashmir. It was in this year that with the efforts of Dr. Anne 
Besant, a College affiliated to the Banaras Hindu University was 
set up in Srinagar. The establishment of the college was the out- 
come of he intense desire of the Kashmiri Pandits to acquire higher 
education. By 1905 a sizeable number of students had passed the 
Entrance examination. They could pursue higher education only 
by joining a college at Lahore. Since the Durbar and the Resident 
were apathetic to higher education, the Pandit Community 
collected a considerably sum for setting up a college at Srinagar. 
They enlisted the active support of Dr. Anne Besant, ae 
personally came to Srinagar in 1905 to inaugurate it an 
announced the affiliation of the Hindu College to the Banaras 

I iversity. ; 
me che wate eee for moving the Maharaja to eee 
land for a suitable college building and playing fields. The Ma arja 
announced the gift of land and only July 7, 1906 laid the fount at 
stone of the building of the Sri Pratap Hindu eae is ae 
Mrs. Besant, in her speech, said that making the gif Bee 
is bi “the Maharaja had given Kashmir a long- aw 
cae mane Bate be He future Kashi Gane) oa 
Western India. The College, though ae sidan te aa ae 
had been formed to promote secular ge oe St eae 
for all sects including Moher eae Oe aee they all united 
gene Pigs gee pc We f the College.” Mr. 
i | Greater for 
to ask the blessings of the Universa 
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Moore, a Cambridge Graduate of high attainments, took over as 
the first Principal of the College. 

The establishment of the College under the patronage of 
Mrs. Besant was not to the liking of the Government of India. The 
Home Secretary in his note on the file remarked: 

“Mrs. Besant’s influence is bound to have political 
consequences and her religious teaching certainly tends and | 
believe, is deliberately meant, to promote the idea of an Indian 
nation which is spreading gradually and which may in course of 
time assume a form adverse to British rule.” The Foreign Secretary 
endorsing this view noted that it was “very desirable that the 
Resident through the Durbar should have a proper control over 
such teaching institutions in this State.” 

Asa refult, the management of he College gradually passed 
into the hands of the Durbar, leading ultimately to its takeover 
and the deletion of the word “Hindu” from its name. 

The Census of 1911 did not, however show any marked 
improvement in the number of educational institutions. Bemoans 
the Census Commissioner in his Report." 

“There is not much to be said on Education here except 
what would show the great lack of its that exists, and point to the 
pressing necessity that there is for the adoption of remedial 
measures to ameliorate the intellectual condition of the people 
inhabiting this extensive State. In a total population of 3,103,501 
there are only 64,936 literate persons of whom only 1,685 are 
females. In the State as a whole there are thus only two persons in 
every hundred who can “read and write.” Very few in every 
thousand are literate and fewer still know English.””” 

Barring ecclesiastical people of all nationalities, the only 
literate community was that of the Kashmiri Pandits. Persian 
knowledge that prevailed so much in the length and breadth of 
Kashmir valley during the Mohamadan period, more especially 
the Mughal rule, had fallen in desuetude, and the worst of it was 
that nothing had come in even as substitute for it. English 
education was infinite very little. Here again the caste table showed 
that it was the Kashmiri Pandits (569 in every 10,000), who had 
returned the largest proportion of literates in English. 

In the course of the decade one college had come into 
existence, and it had certainly given an impetus to the Higher 
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igenous schools (village 
70, but the reliability of these 


The attention paid to Female 
Education was evidenced by the increase in the number of Girl’s 


schools which were nine instead of one at the last Census." 

The Primary Education given by the State was more or 
less free, but what seemed necessary for an effective weaning of 
the people from their colossal ignorance, especially of the 
agricultural classes (who would fain retain their children for cattle- 
grazing, crop watching and other agricultural and domestic 
pursuits than send them to school) was compulsory education. 
“It is high time,” observed the Commissioner, “for the State to 
follow the lead given by Baroda, in this respect. Another direction 
to which the education efforts of the State any advantageously be 
turned is the provision of Technical Education; it will particularly 
appeal to the Kashmiri with his special aptitude for mechanical 
arts.” 


Literates in Kashmmir (1911) 


Persons Males Females 
All Religions 24,441 24,290 151 
Hindu 14,955 14,882 73 
Sikh 703 677 26 
Mohammadan 8.779 8,727 52 
Christian 4 4 = 


A comparative statement showing the progress of 
education in Kashmir.” 
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1901 
Students 
Institutions INQ 2 ee 
Hindu = Muslim — Sikh Others 
College Ni -- -- == -- 
High Schools 2 662 70 7: 37 
Middle Schools 3 200 182 -- = 
Primary Schools 331,241 564 = -- 
1911 
Colleges 1 48 4 -- -- 
High Schools 5 1,882 413 -- -- 
Normal Schools 1 18 1 -- -- 
Middle Schools 7 527. 552 -- -- 
Girl’s Schools 7 314 212 -- -- 
Private Schools 96 317 1,192 -- -- 


Muslim Apathy to Modern Education 


The apathy of Mohammadan boys to attend schools, was 
causing a disparity in the educated population of the State. 
Muslims formed 75.9 per cent of the population of the State; in 
Kashmir division the proportion rose to 94 per cent. In 1911 only 
15 per mille of male Muslims and nil for female Muslims were 
found literate, against 38 and I per mille for the whole population. 
Even in primary schools the percentage of Muslim pupils was for 
below what it normally should have been. As one ascended the 
_ scale, this proportion dwindled to less than seven per cent in 
colleges. The backwardness of Muslims in education was attributed 
by the British and their minions to the policy of the Maharaja to 
keep the majority community illiterate. It was conveniently over- 
looked that from 1889, the Maharaja had no say in the 
administration of the State. It was the British Resident who ruled 
supreme. 

That it was a deliberate attempt to create ill-will among 
the Muslims in India towards the Maharaja, is borne out by the 
note of the Foreign Secretary: 
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“Th 
Sats Collegessnren mee are practically excluded from the 
of Kashmir.“ y torm over 85 per cent of the population 
An interesting fact which Trepudi 
; at pudiates this calu i 
the Maharaja was a 99.5 per centage of teachers athe seule 
the English Mission Schools f ae 2 


Or years after they were i 

Kashmir. Nobody would suggest that the Ren CTyndle Bee 
and his predecessors had shut the school gates against 
Mohammadan boys and teachers. : 


The reasons for educationa 
Muslims were three-fold: 

(1) Dissuasion by mullahs and moulvis who were against 
all progressive reforms. They feared the school 
education would expose the new generation to liberal 
thought and irreligiosity. Conservative parents who 
were in majority preferred to put their children to 
mosque schools or maktabs. 

(2) Reluctance of Parents to put their boys to school were 
they would not be able to earn. They preferred to put 
them to work at an early age to augment the family 
income. This was the universal practice with 
agriculturists, labourers and unskilled workmen. 

(3) Artisans, craftsmen, skilled workers whose professions 
were hereditary, liked their children to learn their trade 
at an early age through apprenticeship to their parents. 


1 backwardness of Kashmir 


Sharp’s Recommendations and After 


Mr. H. Sharp, Education Commissioner with the 
Government of India, who are invited by the Durbar in 1916 to 
examine their educational system and advise on future policy, 
commends in his comprehensive Report the steps taken by the 
Durbar to encourage Mohammadan education.” 

“The principal means taken by the State to encourage 
Mohammadan education were: 

(a) Aid to Islamia High School and to other Islamia 

Schools; ; Babe 

(b) Appointment of Mohammadans to Bee posts. 

the six inspecting Officers in Kashmir four were 
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Mohammadans including to the Inspector himself and 
a special Officer charged with the care of 
Mohammadan education. 

(c) Scholarship to the amount of Rs. 3,200 given to Muslim 
pupils in high, middle and primary schools. 
Mohammadans could also participate in the open 
scholarship. A sum was also allotted for scholarship 
to Muslim girls--small, but commensurate with that 
allotted to Hindus. 

(d) Mullahs attacked to some 80 primary schools with a 
view to the teaching of the Quran in the lowest classes. 
In 1916 Mohammadan teachers, mullahs and others, 
were working in 180 schools of the State and their 
number was reported to be 240 out of the total of 962 
teachers. 

(e) Maktabs were being encouraged by small grants. In 
1916 six maktabs, in the Kashmir Province were so 
aided. It was hoped to aid six more during that year. 

(f) The utmost freedom of religious exercises was accorded 
to Mohammadans in State schools and facilities were 
given for the conduct of prayers.” 

According to the Cencus Report for 1921, the number of 

Arabic teachers rose from one in 1911 to 107 in 1919. During 
1919 a training class for Arabic teachers was opened at Sopore. 
Another such class was attacked to the Anantnag Middle School. 
Teachers who passed out from these institutions were appointed 
as second teachers on increased rates of pay. They were required 
to teach lower Primary Classes. 

The result of these measures was a rapid rise in the number 
of Muslim scholars in State Schools. In 1911 the number of Muslim 
scholars attending schools in Kashmir Province stood at 4,760. At 
the end of 1919 it was 11,804, giving an increase of 148 percent 
during a period of nine years.” 

The Durbar was quick to begin implementation of 
Mr. Sharp’s recommendations on 

Improvement of the staff of branch schools; 

--Opening of more primarly schools”; 

--Provision of adequate buildings for them; 

--Enhancement of grant-in-aid by Rs. 10,000 a year; 
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--Provision of text books; 


--Increase of spec} ; 
eanee Pecial Mohamadan scholarships by Rs.2,000/ 


--Increase in the numb j 
er of stipe = 
meee pends for Anglo-vernacular 
--Increase of normal schools; 
--Maintenance of training classes and 


--Development of nature stu 
schools 


This acted as a fillip to primary, secondary and college 
education. By the end of the First World War, the State had 
embarked on an ambitious Programme of educational expansion 
which was to bear fruit very soon. : 

The 1921 Census revealed that the Kashmiri Pandits topped 
the list of literaes, with 517 males and 13 females out of every 
1000 of the caste strength. Similarly they contributed 1,045 
English-knowing persons to every 10,000 of its caste strength. 

In higher education too the Census showed great progress 
during the decade 1911-21. The number of students who obtained 
their degrees in 1921 was 51 against 5 in 1911. The number of 
passes in the Matriculation and School Final Examination was 
more than three times the number in 1911. 


dy etc. in primary and middle 


Education of Girls 


There were 16 girl schools in the State in 1916 and 1,661 
girl pupils. The percentage of those at school to school going female 
population was 0.83. At the 1911 census it was found that 0.1 per 
cent of the female population was literate. The people were highly 
conservative regarding the Purdah system; and the problem of girls 
education was more of a social question. Mr. Shpart was unable 
to elicit suggestions about its further expansion ane he felt it 
difficult to make recommendation on this subject. 

However, Girls education was gaining ground ee 
thanks to the efforts of the Missoinaries. The State a oe 
Girls’ education and set up Purch eae Worcs 

i Anantnag and Baramulla. One fact, 
ee Woe s education the Muslims had taken a lead. 
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Technical Education 

This decade also saw the establishment of a Technical 
School in memory of Raja Amar Singh. Right from the introduction 
of modern education, the various Residents and the Maharaja 
too were keen about the setting up of an institution of this type. 

' Their hope was that the boys of the handicraftsmen would be 
benefited by it and the arts and crafts of Kashmir would acquire a 
new dimension. 

But these hopes were soon belied. Instead of a large number 
of the skilled handicrafts workers, mostly Muslim, it was the 
Hindus, the drop-outs from schools, who enrolled themselves in 
the Technical Schools. 

A well situated institution headed by an internationally 
known technical expert Mr. (Later Sir) Andrews, and staffed by 
eminent craftsmen, the School had in 1916, 157 pupils. Of these 
115 were Hindus and 42 Mohammadans. According to Mr Sharp 
“there are two remarkable poets about the school. First, the Hindus 
have enrolled themselves and are doing work which they have 
never attempt before and which is ordinarily done by 
Mohammadans. Second, only 26 pupils are the sons of craftsmen 
and of these 25 are Mohammadans. A possible result of this will 
be that the Hindus, having learned the elements of the trade 
without attaining the hereditary manual skill of the 
Mohammadans, will bring their intelligence and money to bear 
on certain crafts which have hitherto been a Mohammadan 
monopoly. This may benefit the Hindus and possibly the crafts. 
At the same time, manual instruction is likely to bear best fruit 
among those who are habituated to the crafts in question for this 
and for other reasons.” But the only result shown by the school 
over a number of years was a few overseers and popularisation of 
basket-work. The Mohammadans preferred receiving training in 
their hereditary arts and crafts from their parents. — 
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17 
Medical Aid 


. BEFORE THE ADVENT OF Dogra rule in Kashmir in 1846, 
provision of medical aid to the people was not considered a 
function of the Government. 


Hakims and Vaids 


People, rich and poor, depended on Hakims and Vaids 
who carried on this profession from father to son. Though the 
practice of medicine was usally a hereditary profession, yet any 
one was at liberty to adopt it. The medical knowledge possessed 
was derived from a scanty acquaintance with the Greek System 
of medicine or Ayurveda or of a few nostrums that were handed 
down.from sire to son.! 

Most of these Hakims and Vaids practiced in cities and 
towns, but in several villages there existed competent hands who, 
it is said, effected marvelous cures. The mass of the people had 
faith in their own doctors, many of whom where men of 
considerable ability and experience. 

There were 300 Hakims and Vaids in Kashmir in 1890. 
Lawrence speaks of several cases in which some of his subordinates 
had derived great benefit from the skill of these Kashmiri doctors. 
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Once, when he was in great anxiety, a deputation of Kashmiri 
begged him to allow a well-known Hakim to treat his son. They 
urged that the Hakim had never failed to cure the disease.’ 


Medical Herbs 

The Hakims had a considerable knowledge of herbs, and 
their herb-collectors were the shepherds, who spent the summer 
on the high mountains were the most valued plants were found. 
Such simples as the Hakim did not obtain from the shepherds 
were brought from the druggists, of whom there were 159 in 
Kashmir in 1890. 

The Hakims and Vaids attributed some property to every 
plant. Some were hot and good for cold humours, some were cold 
and good for hot humours, others dry and beneficial to damp 
humours, or damp and beneficial to dry humours. Even the non- 

Kashmiris showed great respect for the Hakims, and mentioned 
wonderful cures effected by the herbs of the Valley. 

Some of the medicinal plants--the commoner growing wild 
were Wormwood, Aloes, Rhubarb, Gentian, Colocynth, Dutura, 
Witch Hazel. Wild indigo grew in many places, notably the lower 
outer slopes of Gulmarg. Cannabis Indica (Bhang) also flourished, 
chiefly on river banks. Kuth (Saussurea lappa) was an important 
product of the Valley.? According to Lawrence, “it grows at high 
elevations--8 to 9,000 feet. It is most abundant on the mountains 
at the northern end of the valley--Bandipura, Erin, specially Gurais 
valley. The roots which had a scent like orris, with a slight blend 
of violet and kusskuss, were extracted in the summer by shepherds 
and herdsmen.” 

The Hakims and Vaids charged a wealthy patient eight 
annas a visit, but they made some money by compounding 
medicines. They did not dabble in surgery nor did they attend to 

labour cases. This was left to Dais (midwives) of whom there were 
seventy-four in Srinagar in 1890. 


Barbers and Leeches 


The Hakims would mark with a pen the vein which was 
to be opened, but a barber had to be called in to operate. If leeches 
were to be applied, a special man was sent for. 
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living by a : men and women w ; 
came by SEE paces! epee Ges mostly Lee a A 
they podeesa ae ch was about the only knowledge of ae is 
disease, so ier s eee popular treatment for almost ae 
AayEs So, that it was reported that in the epi CVETY, 
, the Maharaja sent order e epidemic of 


s to Kashmir : 
not to bleed for cholera as they had been mee pire oe 
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Bone-Setters 


There were se i aligte’ 
Gane Hislocatc a ee eee ee attended to cases of 
aan of even complicated cases. Another lacs Sea e ak 
with abcesses and dangerous boils and other skin di ees: 
successfully cured their pati : SE ee ous 
antiphio gees prepared Pate spre ae 

Most of the agricultural : : 
the medicinal oe of pany ee ee 
account in the cure of disease among themselves od Satie 
generally professed to know a great many efficacious remedie: 
which they readily communicated to their neighbours. é 

The inhabitants of Kashmir were not ignorant of the 
curative effects of mineral waters, of which there are several 
springs in the Valley. They were accustomed to applying a ligature 
between the heart and a bite inflicted by a snake, because by so 
doing they prevented the poison from going to the heart. The 
ligature generally employed as a long strip of cotton cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir suffer 
form goiter. The idea prevalent in the Valley as to its cause was 
the water taken by those affected. The water of Kashmir are largely 
impregnated with lime. Where procurable, burnt sea weed (gilla 
pathar) was used as a cure for this disease, and for 21 days the 
patient was forbidden salt, and dieted on bread, ghi, and black- 
pepper’ 
During the rice season the peasants suffered from an 
eruption caused by continual immersion in water; the ankles and 
wrists are attacked, the hands and feet being mostly in the mud 
escape. The Kashmiri peasant had a remedy--oil extracted from 
the pine mixed with ghi, to be applied to the sores. The oil was 
extracted thus: chips of chil wood were placed in an earthern 
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vessel, which was closed with clay and placed over a slow fire for 
twelve hours; the oil dripped through a hole in the cover into a 
vessel placed to receive it. : 
Similarly in rheumatism the oil extracted from kunjad 
(seasum orientale) was used as a liniment with which to rub the 


body. 


Pirs and Amulets 

The only help in smallpox or cholera was the reading of 
the Holy Quran by a Pir. The people believed greatly in the efficacy 
of amulets given by Pirs. The cure-all for diseases, the amulet, 
was either fastened on the right arm, neck or turban or was put 
in water and the water and ink of the writing drunk by the patient. 
Or it was burnt and the smoke inhaled by the sick man.°® 


Modern Medicine and Surgery 


Girdlestone, the Offier on Speical Duty, (1871) in his report 
mentions that Maharaja Ranbir Singh had given an impulse to 
opening of dispensaries of modern medicine under the auspices 
of Pandit Bakshiram, formerly a Sub-Assistant Surgeon in the 
British service. In 1871 there were several of these in Srinagar and 
its suburbs. These dispensaries were fairly well provided with 
European drugs and with native doctors, who were capable of 
performing minor surgical operations. In each district of Kashmir 
and in the outlying districts of Muzzaffarabad, Gilgit, Ladak, 
Baltistan and Astor, there were similar dispensaries.’ 

The expenses which the State incurred on native doctors, 
Hakims, medicines, etc, came to Co’s Rs. 6000 a year. 

However, the credit for establishing European dispensaries 
and hospitals in Kashmir goes to the Christian Missionaries. 


The Medical Mission 


The founder of the Mission was the Rev. Robert Clark. In 
1854 Colonel Martin, an Officer who had just retired from his 
command at Peshawar and Mr. Clark, a missionary, toured 
Kashmir, Maharaja Gulab Singh accorded them a friendly 
reception. But he was rather cynical. “My subjects in Kashmir,” 
he said, “are very bad. I am sure that no one can do them any 
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most in the exact place where the 
Diamond Jubilee Hospital, (now the Womens's College) is situated. 


Sometimes in one day as many as one h 
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Dr. Elmslie, who was the first Medical Missionary 
appointed by the C.MS, arrived in Kashmir the following year, 
1865. At that time no European was allowed to stay in the Valley 
for the winter. During the summer, about 2000 patients came to 
Dr. Elmslie. 

In 1866, unable to obtain adequate accommodation, Dr. 
Elmslie pitched the outer covering of a large tent for the use of the 
out-paients, and the inner part of the same tent was all the 
accomodation he could provide for in-patients. During that season 
he, however, treated 3,365 patients. 

A widespread cholera epidemic in 1867, while diminishing 
the number of ordinary patients, gave the Medical Mission the 
opportunity to help the cholera stricken. 

When Dr. Elmslie laid down his work in 1869, he had 
achieved much. The confidence of the Kashmiris had been won, 
and an immense amount of relief had been afforded to sufferers. 

The Mission began to work from 1874 under favourable 
conditions. The Maharaja granted a site for a hospital, and = 
State expense a small building was erected on a none side o 
the Rustum Gaddi, at the foot of Sankara se : eee 

In 1877 Dr. Edmund Downes, 


commission in the Royal Artillery in order to engage in Medical 
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Mission work, arrived in Kashmir. For six years he carried on the 

work steadily and bravely inspite of illhealth and inadequate 
assistance. Owing to his skill and surgical enterprise, the reputation 
of the hospital continued to rise and the number of patients 
consequently to increase. From 1877-1879 Kashmir was visited 
by an appalling famine. Dr. Downes and his skeleton staff engaged 
themselves in famine relief too. 

Meanwhile the medical and surgical work of the Mission 
were steadily increasing. Dr. Downes’s reputation was attracting 
large numbers; and in 1878 as many as 1000 impatients were 
treated in the hospital. Mr. Downes also initiated district work 
and made tours in the Valley during which he saw over a thousand 
patients. 

Thus Elmslie planted the Medical Mission, Maxell found it 
a permanent home, and Downes consolidated and extended it, 
and especially built up a great surgical reputation. With the aid of 
the Kashmir State he enlarged the hospital, until there was 
accommodation for hundred patients. 

Dr. Arthur Neve arrived Kashmir in March 1882. He 
enjoyed the great advantage of working with Dr. Downes till the 
autumn, when he took over charge. Nineteen years later the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold medal was conferred on him for Public Service. 

With the completion of the Jhelum Valley Road and the 
greatly increased traffic to and from India, outbreaks of cholera 
became unfortunately more frequent. By 1910, there were five 
serious epidemic with at least forty thousand deaths. The fatal 
years were 1888, 1892, 1900, 1907 and 1910. Before the year 1900, 
however a supply of pure water had been laid on to most parts of 
the city, and thousands of lives were saved thereby. In all these 
dreadful visitations the Mission Hospital rendered commendable 
service. 

“Until the introduction of general vaccination,” writes Dr. 
E. Neve, “practically the whole population of Kashmir contracted 
smallpox in childhood. The mortality was appalling. From this 
and other causes fifty per cent, of the children of Kashmir died in 
infancy. 

“Public vaccination has of recent years been carried on 
with a certain mesure of efficiency, and with the utmost benefit 
to the infant population. As might be anticipated, young adults 
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are now, however 


course Owing to 
forthe; g to the fact thatno adequate provisi 
or their re-vaccination.”10 Provision has been made 


Government established several de Medical Mission, the State 


mee immediately set upon expanding the medical department 
an esta lishing property equipped dispensaries in the Muffasils 
and a first-rate hospital in Srinagar. By 1890-92 a normal year 


the medical help to the people b ae : 
mane y the State hospital 
and the six dispensaries in the districts was: Pere 


Number of in-door patients 615 
Number of out-door patients 122,960 
Total 123, 575 


Over two thousand surgical operations were performed, 
of which 283 were major operations. Eight cases of double 
amputation of legs were performed in Srinagar, for gangrene after 
frostbite, all of which ended in recovery. In a place like Kashmir, 
where mountain accidents and injuries from wild beasts are 
frequent, the Srinagar hospital was a great boon. It was noticed 
that venereal diseased formed fully 25 per cent of the cases. Of 
the diseases treated in the State Hospital and dispensaries the 
following were the most common, fevers, syphitic diseases, 
rheumatic disease, dyspepsia, disease of digestive system, 
connective tissue and skin disease." ; 

By 1895, the State spent annually Rs. 80, 760 on medical 
aid. This was only a beginning.” By 1903 a State Zenana Hospital 
was also set up. There was also a Zenana Hospital established by 
C.M.S in Sringar and another in Anantnag. Dispensaries were 
set up at Baramulla, Sopor, Shopayan, Bandipora, Anantnag, 
Muzafferabad, Astor, Leh, Kargil and Gilgit. With the increase n 
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the number of beds in the Srinagar Hospital and the establishment 
of full-fladged hospitals in Anantnag and Baramulla, as well as 
several dispensaries in districts, the expenditure on medical aid 
rose to Rs. 4,61,000 in 1921.2 

This was besides the expenditure incurred during cholera 
and smallpox epidemics, which played havoc in the Valley every 
now and then. 

These epidemics highlighted the necessity of sanitation and 
other preventive measures to be taken in Srinagar and other towns 
of the Valley. The result was the establishment of the Municipality 
in Srinagar and Town Area Committees in Anantnag, Baramulla, 
Sopore, Bijbihara etc. A fuller account of the work done by these 
bodies will be found in the Chapter entitled “Epidemics.” 

The State did not neglect the treatment and welfare of the 
mentally deranged people and lepers. 


Laper and Lunatic Asylums 


The census of 1891 gives no figures showing the number 
of lepers or insanes in Kashmir. It appears that in 1891-92, 103, 
and in 1892-93, 260 lepers were treated. A large number of lepers 
were found among the nomad herdsmen who visited Kashmir in 
the summer. The State showed great liberality in dealing with 
leprosy. A State Leper Asylum, managed by the Kashmiri Medical 
Mission, was set up in 1890. The number of inmates at the Srinagar 
Leper Asylum in the decades 1911-21 ranged between 194 in 1912 
and 217 in 1918. Patients aged 15-40 were most numerous in each 
year, the smallest number being claimed by age group 10-15. The 
annual expenditure incurred on the maintenance of the Asylum 
in 1920 amounted to over Rs. 17,000 against Rs. 10,000 in 1911. 
The highest number of cures was 117 in 1916." 

The number of patients increased year by year and the 
beds with which the Asylum was initially established proved 
insufficient. In 1894, a small block was erected to hold eight more, 
and again in 1895 a second extra ward for ten more lepers had to 
be erected. Since that time, addition after addition has been made 
to provide for the constantly growing need. In 1899 there were 
sixty-five patients in the institution; in 1911 the number had 
reached one hundred. The Asylum is surrounded on three sides 
by the blue waters of the Dal lake, and there is a wonderful 
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panorama of snow : 
: mountains in every directi ; 
is turned. ) cuon to which the eye 


In addition to i i i 
enertic fever, siete Vane Best: 
most of the deaths among women 
caused by severe infection at child 
midwives combined with the dar 
labour cases were conducted, wer 


number of deaths, both of the mother and infant, at child-birth 
The Zenana Hospitals in Sringar, Anantnag and Baramulla 
handled thousands of maternity cases and saved their lives with 
proper and hygienic methods at deliveries. 


people-- 
stomach and peptic ulcers-- 
were due to puerperal fever 
birth. The untrained dais and 
k and digny rooms in which 
e responsible for the appaling 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria 


While, however, the medical personal--both State and 
Missionary-- was rendering yoeman’s service to the people of 
Kashmir, a far more dangerous disease was taking a heavy toll of 
life. In his Note'® on Tuberculosis in Kashmir written in 1910, 
Doctor A. Neve mentions that T.B. was spreading in Kashmir as 
in other parts of India at an alarming rate. The classes affected 
appeared to be: 

(1) The city poor, such as shawl-weavers; 

(2) The upper classes, who lead confined lives especially the 
women and girls, 

(3) The hill folk, such as Gujars, who dwelled in closely shut- 
up huts in winter; and 

(4) Village shawl-weavers.” 

Dr. Neve suggested some measures for the treatment of TB 

Patients in Kashmir. These include: ee 

(1) Schools, factories, weaving shops etc, to be periodically 
inspected and early cases diagnosed; 

(2) Open air shelters for early cases to be provided and 
patients grouped according to sex, religion etc. The stay 
in shelters need only be short; as the purpose was 
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educational. The shelters to provide simple, cleanly 
sanitary environments and the patients encouraged to 
inculcate these. The shelters to provide regular meals with 
liberal milk, butter and fruit; 

Tuberculosis Sanitoria to be provided at suitable places. 
They would be for patients having definite signs of organic 
disease. These should be attached to the State and Mission 
hospitals and also independently. These buildings should 
be properly planned, each room having plenty of 
ventilation and sunshine. 


The State Government was not slow to act on some of these 
recommendations. T.B. Sanatoria were opened at Srinagar and 
Tangmarg under competent specialists. Lectures were frequently 
given to educate the public on causes and treatment of 
Tuberculosis and free literature distributed. However, the disease 
was controlled only when specific medicines were discovered to 
exterminate the fell disease. 
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THE SOCIAL SET-UP of the Kashmiris in the 19" century 
was in no way different from their pitiable political and economic 
condition. 

Enveloped ina medley of sects and religious communities, 
they were in the grip of a variety of superstitions, magic and other 
social evils." 

The condition of women was indeed pathetic. Married at 
an early age they were driven to lead a life of drudgery both in 
the house and on the field. An unhappy and sullen fatalism had 
seized the people through the medley of numerous social sects 
which divided them into tiny compartments. Like caged birds they 
loved their captivity and had no desire to burst through the bars 
that enslaved them. 

However the opening up of the Valley to the rest of India 
and the world through the construction of the cart road to 
Rawalpindi, exposed the people to fresh breezes of freedom and 
reform. This awakened them to their sorry plight. How they broke 
the shackles of caste, clan and social inertia, is in itself an interesting 


study. 


Social Change 
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Kashmiri Pandits 

From ancient times the Kashmiri Pandits, though in a 
minority, have yet been a very important part of Kashmir society 
in that they formed the only literate community in Kashmir. 
Because of their love of learning and scholarship they held an 
eminent position in the body politic of the State. According to 
Colonel Torrens who wrote in 1860, they not only retained the 
religion of their Brahmin forefathers but also a high position among 
their compatriots. “Thanks to superior education and fitness for 
business,” he continues, “they were largely employed by their 
successive conquerors and placed in posts of trust.” 


Victims of Social Evils 

In 1846, however, the Pandits were in a bad shape socially, 
economically and politically. Left to occupy the posts of petty clerks 
and patwaris, they were in no position to assert themselves. With 
the insecurity of life and property under the tyrannous rule of the 
preceding rulers, the standard of their education had come down 
considerably. Gone were the days when their superiority in 
scholarship gave them an eminent position not only in Kashmir 
but all over Asia. A vicious circle ensued. For want of enlightened 
education several evil customs, ceremonies and superstitions crept 
into their social fabric, robbing the community of its economic 
and political strength.’ 

A noteworthy feature of the social structure of the 
community as it was in 1846 was that their numbers had remained 
static between 60,000 and 70,000 which continued to 1925. There 
were various causes, mainly social, responsible for holding the 
numbers in check. 


The Social Strata 


In the first place one observes that the community, though 
a small one, stood compartmentalised into several social strata 
based upon birth. The main divisions were two--Karkuns and 
Bachibhats. The former followed the calling of State serive, trades 
like general stores, drapers, shawl wool dealers or professions of 
hakims and teachers.‘ The latter were exclusively devoted to 
attending to the religious ceremonies of the Karkuns and astrology. 
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city girl. The only exception was 
taking a village girl in marriage. 

Apart from these divisions there w 
among the city dwellers. The social position of a Pandit was 
enhanced if he belonged to an old family and bore a high 
appellation, or if his family had held high office under the 
Government for two or three generations. 

A few families had monopolised some senior posts in the 
Government. Under the old system of administration the 
departmental head was supposed to appoint the subordinate staff 
of his choice. Naturally he took into service his own relations and 
acquaintances. When transferred to another department his old 
retinue would fellow him to take over the new positions. 

Rev. Biscoe has given an interesting picture of the people 
of this class: 

“What amusement the Pandit officials used to afford one 
every morning in days gone by, when the head of a department 
was making his triumphal march from his house to his office, at 
the gentlemanly pace of two miles an hour, followed by his 
subordinate clerks and servants. They all walked in single file. As 
one clerk was greater in position than the one who followed, the 
two could not walk abreast.”° 

These ‘noble’ families adhered together to form a class by 
themselves. They did not condescend to marry their children from 

i circle. 
ae retinues and the clerks and Pandit ene 
businessmen and Karkhandars together ye ae 
professions of teachers, Vaids, and Hakims, formed the ne Y 


ere further sub-divisions 
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while the lower-most class was formed by cooks, and menial 
servants. 

The Bachibhats had their class distinctions too. The purohits 
claiming rich families among their clients formed the upper class 
and the rest the middle one. Those who accepted the clothes and 
bedding of the dead in charity, as well as those who officiated at 
tirthas formed the lower class. The usual marriage taboos followed 
accordingly. 

The closed circuit marriage customs and the several 
ceremonies connected with them were responsible for holding 
these clases intact. 

But a stronger factor was the antiquated system of 
education as also of securing a job after schooling. 


Antiquated Schools 

The meagre literacy the boys acquired was through an 
indigenous school called Tsatahal. The education courses in a 
Tsatahal began with the Sarada character, in which the boy learnt 
his religious duties. A small percentage of the boys remained 
satisfied with this, but a large majority carried on with Persian, 
for the advantage which they expected to gain from it. 

Some of the schools (Tsatahal) were well attended and self- 
supporting. Geneally the teacher was a Pandit with a fair 
knowledge of Persian, who taught under his own roof and was 
content with fees varying from two to eight annas a month 
according to the means of the parents.‘ 

The boy began with the alphabet, went on to easy stories 
of two syllables, and after hurrying through them took up a reader 
like “Karima.” After “Karima” he would be given the “Bostan” 
and “Gulistan.” Those who desired to advance further read “Saqui- 
nama,” “Shirin-Khusro” and books of the same stamp. 

' Practice in letter writing and calligraphy and a little 
arithmetic were the only other studies pursued in these Tsatahals. 


. oe knowledge of book-keeping was left to be acquired in 
office. 
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for an ordinary beginner, but if he cam 
neither take nor 


Joint Family System 


The Pandits of the 19% century followed the joint family 
system. The head of the family was invariably an autocrat. His 
will reigned supreme. This was mainly because he was the sole 
bread-earner. His younger brothers or grown-up sons were his 
assistants in the office he held. All their earnings were put at his 
feet. His wife in a similar manner ruled over his daughter-in-law, 
who had to obey her implicitly. She had to rise early, clean the 
house, attend to the cowshed, fetch water, cook food and do other 
sundry things. Till the death of the husband’s parents she could 
not speak in public with her husband or at least till they had 
children. The Pandit wife was generally speaking affectionate and 
devoted to her husband.® 

“The Panditani is,” writes Pandit Anand Koul, “indeed a 
picture of self-denial. She abhors fashion. She is noticed for 
modesty, punctiliousness and chastity and also for industry and 
thrift.”° 

Polygamy was only resorted to in rare cases, as when the 
first wife lost the use of her limbs or failed to become a mother 
and even then the Pandits kept the second union as secret as 
possible for the general feeling of the community was against the 


practice."° 
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Child Marriage and its Effects 

The practice of child marriage was common amongst the 
Pandits. They demed it as one of the most important duties of 
their life to marry their children as early as possible and early 
marriage was considered by them not only as a proper discharge 
of a religious duty, but also reflecting credit to the family." But 
the marriage was not consummated till the age of 12 or 14 in the 
case of the girl. Till then she would wear a cap and a phiren. The 
taranga, loongi, and putsi was donned by her from the date of 
consummation when her in-laws would throw a feast. 

The natural outcome of the child marriage was a very large 
number of virgin windows and also a feeble off-spring and high 
mortality among women at their first child-birth between 12-20 
years of age. The following figures, culled from the Census Report 
of 1921 show the number of the married, the unmarried, and the 
widowed of different ages: 


Males Females : 

Age Married Unmarried Widowed Married Unmarried Widowed 

0-5 - 2,931 - -- 2,746 8 -- 

5-12 33 4,830 2 103 4,831 6 
12-15 97 2,369 -- 550 O77 e154 
15-20 467 2,261 10 1,558 78 53 
20-40 6,164 4,086 432 6,858 29 1,145 
40 and 4,347 1,180 1,685 1,832 1 3,287 
above 
TOTAL 11,108 D770 7ee 2129 90,901 8,662 4,545 


The number of widows was appalling and of their wretched 
condition the less said the better. Many of them were young, 
innocent girls and many were cast on this inhospitable world quite 
unprotected and unprovided for. This was an evil that was eating 
into the vitals of the community. 


Pathetic Position of Women 


The position of women deteriorated as time passed and it 
was at its lowest ebb during the 19* century. Says Eric Tyndale 
Biscoe: “One could not but shudder at all the dreary, ghastly 
consequences of child-marriage unequal marriage, where 
immature girls were married to old and diseased men, enforced 
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cceler T retard delivery,” 
At child-birth the mother was confined to a dirty room 


mother. 


Ruinous Marriage Customs 


The birth of a girl i ‘ : 
ill for the mother as wi as are vet as anes 
she had to be married early, to be given a abe com) hee a 
Z ing gol 
pee ae Wis thenceforth a continudlis sae of ee 
Canesten zal eee to be sent to her parents-in-law. 
ae eee girl received scant attention with regard to her 
, on (which was nil) and other emenities. 
ise The gold Cees meant for dowry were called Kori Sown ° 
a y “daughters gold.” It meant gold of six or seven car at © 
purity. The ornaments prepared from it were polished and 
burnished by clever gold-smiths to look like pure gold of 24 carats. 
Even then it was a big drain on the slender resources of the father. 
The offerings of various presents on festivals and birthdays of the 
husband and father-in-law though regulated according to the 
position a family held in the social set-up of the community, was 
also a great hardship. 

Apart from the dowry the various ceremonies at weddings 
involved substantial expenses. Particularly expensive was the feast 
given to the large number of guests forming the wedding party. 
The custom was to entertain the wedding party to a non- 
vegetarian meal--a great attraction to the professional gate- 
crashers--the “Dodas.” The father of the girl had to prepare meals 
for an unspecified number of guests. Any shortage would invite 
the wrath of the groom's father, who would not hesitate to 
humiliate him in public. For a man of meagre means the marriage 
of a girl was a crushing burden for he had to outdo the other 
families of his social status in the performance of the wedding 
ceremonies. Often people had to incur heavy debts at exhorbitant 
rates of interest. The debt would invariably pass down from father 
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to son for a number of generations, and it ate into the vitals of this 
small community. 


A Priest-Ridden Society 

There were hardly any temples in Srinagar or in villages 
where the Pandits could hold common prayers. It was only Gulab 
Singh and his successors who built a few temples in the city and 
at some tirthas. The sacred places of the community as for example, 
Khirbhawani at Tulamula, or Chakreshwar at Hari Parbat, were 
in a bad shape. Swami Vivekananda when in Kashmir in 1897 
was very much moved at the sorry state of the shrine at 
Khirbhawani.” The pandits believed in individualism in worship 
and prayers. Each family had a pooja-room, where the head of 
the family worshipped Panchayatana or the five deities--Ganesha, 
Shiva, Vishnu, Surya and Durga. Every morning he would devote 
one or two hours to prayers and apply tilak of saffron and sandal 
paste to his forehead and the lobes of his ears. 

The community was priest-ridden. Ali functions and 
ceremonies were presided over by priests--the Shradas, yagnas. 
Yagnupavits and other poojas were conducted by purohits who 
received their fees according to the social status of the family. They 
paid much regard to the outward observance of religion, though 
they did not have so many formalities as the Brahmins in the rest 
of India. Yet they would not take meals cooked by non-Kashmiri 
Pandits, not even by the Brahmans from the rest of India. The 
even discountenanced the idea of socialising with the members of 
the Pandit community who had left the Valley during earlier 
times." 

Pandit Sheonarayan who visited Kashmir in 1871 was by 
birth a Kashmiri, but domiciled in India. He met the British Officer- 
on-Special Duty, G.E.R. Girdlestone, who arranged a meeting 
between him and a few leaders of the Pandit community in 
Srinagar. He wanted to forge a unity among the Pandits of 
Kashmir and those living in different parts of India. But the Pandits 
of Kashmir:refused to do anything with such an idea. Sheonarayan, 
thereupon, proposed to form an associaton of Kashmiri Pandits 

settled outside Kashmir. 

This did not surprise Girdlestone who wrote in his diary: 
“At present the estrangement between the two classes is great. It 
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is not so long since a servj i 
ice a 
was peifouedloyen eae bet performed over the dead 
emigrate; fort tia sean ie andits as were about to 
thenceforward as dead to them. The sare ees 
and the means of correspondence so eee ong ae 
oS certain, that the 
pete Pane tidings of the absentees, much less to deere 
em bac into the home circle. Thus it has cen 
whilst the Kashmiri Pandits domiciled in Indi nee bee 
ia have 
more severe ritual of the Indian Brahmins in aiatieseee Goa 
drink, their brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as 
pe and ignorant, do not object to meat, will take water 
rom a Mussalman, eat with their clothes on, and have no 
repugnance to cooking and taking their meals on board a boat. In 
the opinion of Pandit Sheonarayan the last point, when generally 
known, may help in removing the great objection which Hindus 
of good caste have to crossing the sea.” 


Social Inertia 


The Pandits considered beraing of arms as breach of 
religion. In spirit they were unwarlike, and no political aspirations, 
were of a saving disposition, lovers of their country, and attached 
to their homes and lands, so much so to sell or exchange the house 
or land was deemed a wrong act."° 

Loathe to remain away from home, the Pandits often 
embraced idleness as a refuge. They were free from crime against 
person and from burglary and thieving. Wine and other intoxicants 
they spurned at and had no lust for passion. Their aim in life was 
summed up in the saying: 

“So long as rice and millet are served and salt is not dear, 

‘Lam content and God be praised.” 


The Awakening and Change 

It was difficult for one to imagine that except for a miracle 
to happen, the community, so long imprisoned in a social web of 
its own creation, could escape its doom. But the miracle did 
happen. 

A heavy jol 
sorry plight. 


t was responsible for awakening them to their 
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The British who wanted a handle to malign the 
Government of the Maharaja, held the Pandit community 
responsible for all the ills of his administration though they held 
only a few posts of Wazir Wazarat and Tehsildar. Wholesale 
removal of his community from State service was advocated by 
them to bring the administration in level with that obtaining the 
British administered provinces in the rest of India. “For, the 
Pandits, the official class,” wrote Lawrence in his first note to the 
Resident, “are bound together by family ties and common interests; 
and their combination is of so perfect and powerful a nature as to 
make it imposible to break this combination by any half 
measures.””” With the overthrow of the rule of the Maharaja and 
assumption of the administratin of the State by the Resident on 
behalf of the British Indian Government, the Pandit officials were 
- overnight thrown out of service along with the large number of 
their relations who formed their retinue." 

- The Court language was changed from Persian to Urdu 
and English. Incapable of taking to manual labour to earn their 
livlihood, it dawned upon them that they had somehow to learn 
the new language to regain their traditional occupation. They 
belatedly realised the wisdom of a few boys of their community, 
like Pandits Anand Koul and Naraindas attending the English 
School set up and run by the Church Missionaries. Backed by the 
Maharaja and his minnions they had opposed their pursuit of 
Western system of education by dubbing them as converts to 
Christanity and shunned their company. The doggedness with 
which the boys had continued their studies, was now appreciated 
by the community who named them the “ pathfinders.” 


The Modern Education 


There began a rush to the Mission School not so much by 
boys of the noble familes of the community, but by those belonged 
to the middle and lower rung of the social ladder. This produced 
a welcome change in the society. The main cause of the 
compartmentalisation was the inability of the middle classes of 
the community asserting themselves because of dependence for 

employment on the upper class officials. When the latter were 
thrown out of service--as for example the all-powerful 
Mahanandju Dhar and his equally powerful four sons--they lost 
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Shedding of Superstitions 


The modern education i See 
directly responsible for changein eae ae School was 
of annoying superstitions. The age old pheran ae eee 
turban which entailed long stretch : es ne type of 

g es of muslim cloth being wound 
tier upon tier was given up in favour of the European styl 
and trouses and the pugree of the Punjabi olen seh ne 
enterprising boys were the first to adopt this type % dress. ie 
ee a pai ee are of physical drill, games like football, 
most surprising of all to boating and 
swimming so assiduously spurned till then as being “unholy.” 
The young products of the Mission School were taken into 
service by the European heads of different departments in the 
State. They appear to have shed their bias against the Pandit 
community. Even Walter Roper Lawrence who had written so 
vehemently against them before the de facto take-over of the 
administration of the State, observes: 

“I have induced a number of young Pandits to learn 
measurement work, and they are doing neat and accurate work. 

“We have to have a stuff of trained Kashmiris competent 
to measure up new land brought under cultivation. I think the 
Pandits are greateful for the chance that has been given to them 
of learning measurement, and they are willingly giving me all the 
help I want.” 

The opening of the Valley through the construction of the 
J.V.Cart Road, resulted in the influx of European and Indian 
tourists as well as Punjabi traders. Exposed thus to influence from 
the rest of India, the educated youth of the community became 
conscious of the faults in their social order. They were seized with 
a new outlook on life. The old customs and superstitions were 
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being given up and a feeling was growing among the youth for 
whole-sale social reform. 


Social Reform Movement 


An association in Srinagar which had for its object the 
introduction of such reform was established in 1894. The dynamic 
forced behind the move was Pandit Suraj Kak Mattoo, a leading 
rais and social reformer. To avoid the displeasure of the Maharaja 
who was against the formation of associations in his State he 
induced the Maharaja to be its President and the Revenue Member 
of the Council its Vice-President. Pandit Hargopal Kaul, an 
eminent lawyer, was it Secretary and the entire community 
formed its membership.” 

The association launched a campaign against foolish 
expenditure on marriage and festivities. Serving of non-vegetarian 
dishes at wedding feasts was banned. Speakers at the meetings of 
the association which were attended by thousands of people, 
expressed strong feelings against child marriage and other social 
evils prevailing in the society. How joyous the people felt at the 
reforms can be gauged by the popular doggerel sung by women 
as part of the weeding songs: 


Hargopalas Vakil-i-Darbaras 
Rakshas kati aii devta bodh 
Kath mokaalvin baji balaye 
Suraj Kakni agnyaye 


“Strange for Hargopal, the Vakil at the Court, a member 
of the evil profession, to get godly inspiration. At the behest of the 
great Suraj Kak, he freed the sheep from cruel death.” 

Meanwhile the joint family system was being slowly 
discarded. A new economy based on cash transactions had come 
into existence. This and other economic factors were responsible 
for the change. It resulted in a better deal for the daughter-in-law 


who gained independence from the tyrannical rule of the old lady 
of the house.” 
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Social Divisions Fade Out 


nd thus appreciably gained political and 
still dependant 
Ww hardly afford 
W years many 


urban and rural 
Pandits. It was indeed a welcome development towards social 


unification of the community. 

l The strangehold of the priestly class on Karkuns was also 
being loosened. The modern education and the contacts with 
visitors from India, as well as study of the teachings of Swami 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, had opened new vistas 
of religion thought. Though the Arya Samaj represented in 
Srinagar by the Hindus come from the Punjab as State employees 
and businessman, did not register any success among the Pandits, 
its teachings affected the concepts of idol worship, performance 
of shradas and Yagnas. This resulted in breaking the spell cast on 
the community by the priests, astrologers and sooth-sayers. 

Sensing the coming change, the Bachibhats, began to enter 
new avenues of gainful employment. Discarding the prejudices 
of the Karkuns against manual labour, many of their youngmen 
became painters, mechanics, carpenters and cocoon reelers in the 
sik factor. Some of the boys attended schools imparting western 
form of education and were taken into State service. Thus slowly 
but perceptibly the distinction between the Karkuns and 


Bachibhats began to fade out. 


New Horizons 
The Mission Schools became over-crowded a pas en 
ipti ew schools Wl 
the Pandits collected subscriptions to open n 
a. na i the old boys of the Mission School. Soon there came 
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into existence a number of Hindu elementary and high schools, 
Need was felt for a full-fledged college. With the help of Dr. Annie 
Besant, they set up a Hindu College affiliated to the Banaras Hindu 
University.” However, after a few years the State Government, 
under instructions from the British, took over the College and 
remaned it Sri Pratap College. 

They young graduates took to specialising in new 
professions-science, medicine, surgery, engineering and son on. 
They had to pursue higher studies in colleges and institutions 
outside the State. Residing in hostels they gave up the rigid 
orthodox customs and freely took food cooked by even non- 
Brahmins. Some of them went to U.K, Germany and USA to 
acquire higher training and academic qualifications. On their 
return they were welcomed with open arms, unlike the rebuff 
which Pandit Brij Narain Dar of Lucknow received on his return 
from UK at the hands of the members of his own Pandit 
community. 

While visiting places in the rest of India as students or 
bussinssmen they renewed the intimate link with Pandits 
domiciled in India. Thus entry into the main stream of India polity 
widened their horizon of life. By 1925 the Pandits appeared to 
have broken the shackles of caste, superstitution and intolerance. 
But all said and done it was a lop-sided progress, for the womenfolk 
of the community were still illiterate. It was only after 1925 that 
some girls schools were opened. Very soon in this field too the 
Pandits made rapid progress. 


Bohras 


Apart from the Brahmina, i.e. the Kashmiri Pandits, there 
is a small community of Bohras among the Hindus of the Valley. 
They are descended from the Khatri stock, whose principal 
business is trade and shopkeeping. Having adopted the rites and 
ceremonies of the Brahmins, they were excluded from relationship 
with the Punjabi Khatris, and therefore inter-married among 
themselves.” It is not known when they originally settled in 
Kashmir, but from their customs and habits, it appears probable 
that they came into the Valley prior to the advent of the 
Mohammadans. There is evidence to show that in times gone by 
they were freely admitted to caste among Pandits as for instance 
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notable exception, the Bohras 
admitted to fellow-caste-ship 


have been freely 
to inter-marriage. 


ably with regard 


the Pandit, did not were 
gee did wear a nose-ring. The 
Sexes in all other respects were 


of the ordinary Pandi 
gui t, and they 
follow similar customs at birth, marriage and death. There ee 


no bar to interdining. The Bohras being chiefly occupied in business 
did not find it worthwhile to pursue higher education. Bere f oe 
1846 to 1910 there was little social change among them. However 
with an improved economic condition thev responded favourably 
to the efforts of the Social Reform Committee of Kashmiri Pandits 
and by 1925 several matrimonial alliances were contracted 
between Bohra and Pandit families. 


a Waist- 


Kashmiri Musalmans 


The social set-up among the Kashmiri Muslims during the 
19" century followed a pattern similar to that of the Kashmiri 
Pandits--the same division into different castes and classes, the 
same medley of superstitions, and belief in the supernatural powers 
of saints, dead or alive, and the same sullen fatalism. The Pirs and 
Moulvis and other religious leaders where the interpreters of the 
effects of superstitions and dreams and were also the saviours of 
the people from their effects. The Musim masses were backward 
in education, thanks to the preachings of the Moulvis and priests 
who frowned upon the young pupils proceedings further than 
the elementary lessons in Arabic. 


Similarity between Hindu and Muslim Customs 

A similarity in a number of social customs pa 
Pandits and Muslims was no doubt due to their comme et nie 
descent. The converts to Islam in Kashmir were ans ons 
original Hindu population, strangers and fren eine Sire 
This is patent from the fact that the presen 
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population is divided and sub-divided in accordance with the 
distinctions observable among their fellow-countrymen, though 
the lapse of years has slightly modified particular Caste 
derivations.* “The Muslims of Kashmir have been aptly describeq 
as Hindus with a skin of Mohammandanism. The God of their 
old religion speedily filled the place of the temples with the Ziarat 
of the Saint who converted them to Islam.”* 

Though they embraced Islam in the fourteenth century, 
they did not seem to have given up their old customs, rituals, ang 
beiefs. “Devotion to, reverence for, and implicit trust in the shrines 
and Pirs played a large part in the religious life of the average 
Kashmiri Muslim. And although Prophet Mohammad (S.A.W) 
was venerated by the people, their knowledge of his teachings 
was meagre.” 

Hence a Muslim made a great display of his veneration for 
a saint--in the manner the Kashmiri Pandit did for his Guru or 
temple--a low obeisance at and circumambulation of the shrine 
bare footed. He stood with folded hands in front of the door 
invoking the saint to great him his wish and then bedaubed himself 
with the holy dust of the sacred precincts. Just after the N amaz in 
a mosque he recited the Darood (or His Praise) set in a musical 
tune--something disliked by the orthodox Muslim. 


Total Absence of Fanaticism 


The custom of adoption was common among the Kashmiri 
_ Muslims as also of Khanadamad or the son-in-law adopted as a 
son--again against the Muslim tenets. Their patron saint, Sheik 
Noor-ud-din of Tsrar who abstained from eating meat, and took 
only dried vegetables, enjoined upon his disciples not to marry 
and to lead a life free from Passion, anger and wordly snares. 
Sheikh Noor-ud-din’s teachings and the way of life were against 
the fundamental teachings of Islam. Yet the Kashmiri Muslims 


were and still are his devout followers and visit his shrine at Tsrar 
Shariff in thousands. 
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fanaticism. In some respec 
friendly relations existing b 
are remarkable, and partly t 
Hindu customs have surviy 


ts the toleratio 
etween Moh 
© be explain 
ed, even am 


N in Surprising. The 
ed by the fact that many 
ong Mohammadans” 


Castes and Classes 


The main divisions among the Muslims 
are the Sunnis and the Shias. The Shia Sect in Kashmir gained 
political ascendancy during the rule of the Chaks (1560-86 AD) 
+aving been earlier introduced into the Valley in 1492 A.D, by 
Shams-ud-Din Iraqi. His preachings resulted in the acceptance of 
the Shia tenets by a large numb 


er of people. However compared 
to Shias the Sunnis have been in Preponderating Majority in the 
Valley. 


all over the world 


That the vengeful feelings between the two sects had by 
no means subsided over the centuries is shown by the Shia-Sunni 
riots which broke out in the Zadibal quarter by Srinagar on 16 
September, 1872. Reporting these disturbances, the “Indian Public 
Opinion and Punjab Times.” Wrote in its issue date October 11, 
1872 “the Sunni Muslamans of Srinagar attacked the Shia quarter, 
set it on fire, plundered the houses an violated women, in fact, 
perpetrated all the horrors common in a city stormed.® Such be 
the frenzy of the mobs and powerlessness of the officials that t e 
riots continued during the next two days. At the end of that time 
order was restored; nearly a thousand people arrested, and trials 

uiries commenced.”” : 

ae roseem from religious feelings which separate a coe 
and Shias into two distinct sects, economic fect ae = 
important role in these dirturbances. The Shias ae me 
‘haves’ and the Sunnis the ‘havnots.’ The meee meee 
of shawl factories and the latter the Ce voteut of NEG 
launched the attack in Shias under ae ewisiceetete 
differences.® The basic differences noo ven fe 
stood in the way of intermarriage. an BR chat 
families having matrimonial aliens: te 

interdining the two sects have strong ! ey of the population of 

The Sunnis who form the an wees Popularly called 
the Valley are mainly the local ae we distinct castes: 
the Sheikhs they were divided into 
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The first, Pirzadas, were the descendants of fakirs (holy 
mendicants) and other of religious worth or sanctity, quite 
irrespective of their descent; 

The second, Baba Zadas, were the descendants of the 

Khalifas of Makhdum Sahib, whose shrine is considered 

the most sacred in the Valley; and 

The Wains, the original Mohammadans of Srinagar city, 

formed the third and were considered the purest and of 

the best descent. 

Of a lesser status among the Mohammadans of Kashmir 
were the shawl-weavers (Khandawav) and embroiderers and the 
Zamindars of the villages. Those who knew Arabic were in 
addition to their names, styled Mullah, Vaiz and Maulvi."' Besides 
these indigenous castes there were some formed by those Muslims 
who entered the Valley at different times. Those outsiders were 
(1) Sayyids, who came into Kashmir during the Mohammadan 
rule and traced their lineage to the Khalifas, (2) Mughals, the 
immigrants from Khurasan and Turkistan. Of the later there were 
a few subdivisions (a) the Mirs, Mir being only an abbreviation of 
Mirza. They were agriculturists. The distinguishing mark in the 
case of the former was the word Mir being affixed while that of 
the latter prefixed to the name of the person; (b) Beg, the 
community held high position in the reign of the Chaghtai rulers 
of Kashmir, (c) Ashai, the immigrants from village Ashawar in 
Khurasan, Ashai being only a corruption of Ashawari; (d) Bande, 
literally a prisoner, being a section of the Mughals who, on 
becoming refractory, were put in prisoner, (e) Bachh, the survivors 
of a Mughal family to whom village Bachhpura was given in Jagir; 
(f) Ganae, the word being a corruption of Gurgani meaning 
immigrants from Gurgan in Turkistan; (g) Kanth, the progeny of 
one Khwaja Husain who was in charge of the construction of the 
fort built by Akbar, and the King being pleased with the work 
conferred upon him a largess, one of whose items was a necklace 
(Kantha).” 

Apart from castes arising from birth, there were castes 
based on trads, occupation or habitat of the people. The peculiar 
affix to a person’s name indicated the origin of the caste, as for 
instance, Aziz Khar, the Khar referring to the occupation of 
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blacksmith, Sobhan Chahan, or car 
from Kakapur, the name of the ance: 


A cursory look at th 
of Kashmir will show 


penter, Ramzan Kakapura, 
stral home and so on* 


Krams of the Kashmiri 


Pandits, Rainas, Rishis, Kouls are 
borne by several Muslim families, and Wanis are no other than 


Banias of the Vaishiya caste.* This is another pointer to the 
common origin of the Pandits and Kashmiri Muslims. 

Though there were no strict taboos among the Kashmiri 
Muslims to marriage alliances between various castes or classes, 
each class would prefer to enter into matrimonial alliances with 
persons belonging to the same class. A Khar (blacksmith) preferred 
to marry his children in a family of another Khar, and so on. 
Similarly there were inhibitions among the Wanis to marry in 
families below their rank. The Sayyid families in particular 
endeavoured to marry only in the Sayyid families. The Hanjis and 
the Watals, however, married only in their respective class, because 
they ranked last in the socity hierarchy.* 


A Priest-Ridden Society 


Islam was carried to the Valley by a succession of Sufis. 
The main branches of Sufism that attracted the Kashmiris were: 

(a) Qadiria, (b) Suhrawardy, (c) Naqshbandi, (d) Chishti 

and (e) Qubrawi 

However the majority of Muslims are the devotees of the 
founder of Qadiria School--Abdul Guffar of Gilan, popularly 
known in Kashmir as Dastigir Sahib. On every 11" day of the 
Hijri month, pudding (Halva) and bread are distributed by the 
devotees among relations, friends and neighbours. 5 

But there is rarely a Muslim in Kashmir who is really 
initiated into the order. They only believe in involing oe 
from the Dastgir Sahib and virtually worship him as a ee ‘ 
foll of other schools are also devoted to the founder of the 
saci Is 1 “Thi ith i d devotion to the 
particular School (Sils illa). “This total faith in an heats 
founders of various schools of Sufism by the Kas san pe 
leads one to believe that polytheism reigns supreme am Ee oe 

This blind faith gave birth to a class of priest or 

= tatives of the founders of the 

were supposed to be the representa 
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Sufi Schools or claimed their ancestry to them to their personal 
devotees (Khalifas). They flourished on the presents in cash or 
kind offered to them off and on by the people. The concept of Pir- 
Muridi, so common among Kashmiri Muslims, corresponds to that 
of hereditary Purohits among the Kashmiri Pandits. 

During the 19" century, these Pirs, Moulvis and Majawirs 
held the people in their grip. Themselves being neither Sufis 
initiated into the order, nor educated in religious philosophy, they 
recited a few stanzas of the Quran remembered by rote. From 
their fathers they learnt short prayers in Arabic required to lead 
the namaaz in mosques, or at Khatmats or at Jinaza or death 
ceremony. They also wrote amulets or Ta’wiz. All this entitled 
them to visit their followers and collect the niaz or offerings.” 

The outcome of this curious medley of Pirs and sects was 
an intense superstitution and an unhappy and sullen fatalism. 
The saints could cure all kinds of illness, and a man had only to 
anoint himself with earth, found at Sheikh Nur-ud-din’s shrine at 
Tsrar Shariff to become well. A charm from a priest would arrest 
the spread or rai, which was so disastrous to the rice crop, and it 
was the saint who shut in the cold wind on the Banihal and 
prevented it from destroying the rice plants in the valley below.® 


The Grip of the Pirs over the Masses 


The extent to which all the sections of the Muslims of 
Kashmir were priest-ridden, is illustrated by the call the latter used 
to give to the people to carry the relics in one shrine to another in 
4 mass procession, in order to ward off a calamity. For instance in 
1915 the abbots of the Shah Hamadan mosque in Srinagar 
announced to the Mohamandans of Kashmir by peals of bells and 
trumpet blasts, that to save the people that year from cholera, etc, 
they should make a mass pilgrimage to Tsrar, taking with them 
the relics of the saints from the Shah Hamdan mosque and hold 
prayers meetings at the shrine Nur-ud-din at Tsrar. The 
Mohammadans of Srinagar had made such a pilgrimage the 
previous year also, when cholera was raging in Kashmir, but it 
did not abate, which was interpreted to mean that they turned to 
God too late. In 1915, therefore, they had to perform the pilgrimage 
earlier, and a vast number left Srinagar and held prayer meetings 
at Tsrar returning ten days later to Srinagar.” 
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This playing on the blind fai 
F ith of 
sometimes led to disastrous resultes of the ignorant people 


t In 1917, the abbots of Sheikh 
Maqdoom Sahib shrine asked the people all over the Valley to 
cone sae ® the shrine with pails of water to fill the tank 
ere. Cholera they announced, would th i 
would be free of the epidemic. Ee aoe 


The health authorities tried to persuade the Mullahs to 
rescind their call, but they refused outright. The water brought 
from cholera-infected villages was stored in the tank at Maqdoom 
Sahib and all those who made abulations from it and washed 
their mouths, contracted the disease and spread it further. The 
result: the epidemic took a toll of more than 10,000 lives that year.® 

Another harmful effect of the preaching of these priests 
was the shunning of modern education by the people. They called 
it satanic to attend the schools set up by Christian missionaries 
and advised the people to keep their boys and girls at the Maktabs 
where would be given ‘education’ in elementary Arabic and 
Persian. Even though the State Government gave the Muslims 
special facilities to attend schools offering modern education, they 
persistently avoided to take advantage of these facilities, thanks 
to the dogged opposition offered by Pirs and Moulvis. 


Superstitions and their Result 
Meanwhile the ignorant populace remained wedded to 

their superstitions and faith in magic and the amulets (Tawiz) 

rovided by the priests. : 
z They eelieved in portants and sanctity of oaths taken at 
certain places. There were trees of ordeal where a lying witness 
was, they asserted, sure to be overtaken with blindness. It 
extremely interesting,” writes Lawrene, “to find Kashmiris wi 
whom I have had daily intercourse for six years ae 
absolutely in these old world tales. The whole valley is wees 
superstitions, and there is not a meter or spring w 

e quaint legend attached to it. i 

oe a ie in the powers of the saints ie a 
to pilgrimages to their shrines often a long men pete: 
homes. They believed this would secure the eee been 
The sick would regain their health, women tans ae ea 
child. To ensure the happy outcome of their wis y 
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tie a piece of cloth to the nearby tree or window to be untied after 
their wish was fulfilled and suitable offerings made at the shrine. 

These shrines were the chief centres of superstitions and 
charlatanism. The many attendants (Khadims) fought vigorously 
over the offerings and vied with each other in handing over the 
tabbaruk to their own clients, from whom they received yearly 
offerings, particulary at harvest time. 


Position of Women 

As among the Kashmiri Pandits, child marriage was 
prevalent among the Muslims too. To arrange the marriage of the 
_ daughter ata young age was the most pressing duty of the parents. 
A father considered it scandalous to have in the house an 
unmarried daughter in her teens. 

However, there was one redeeming feature in the marriage 
customs of the Muslims. It was the groom’s father who had to 
present the wedding dress and suitable ornaments to the bride td 
bring her to his home. The girl's father had to pay no dowry in 
cash or in kind. 

But he had to undergo heavy expenses in providing a 
sumptuous meal to the wedding party. The feasting part of the 
marriage of a daughter extended to several days before and after 
the wedding ceremony. Many of the woes, as for instance heavy 
indebtedness, of a large portion of the Muslim population were to 
be accounted for by the social compulsions of arranging massive 
feasts at the time of marriage. 

Once in her husband’s house, the Muslim bride was 
supposed to do the rountine jobs to run the household. This was 
particularly the case with the Bahts (Barge) hanji bride. Be she as 
young as seven years, she had to take charge of the kitchen, leaving 
the mother-in-law free to attend to work connected with the plying 
of the boat. 

The women were not supposed to sew or knit, this work 
being left to men, but all, rich and poor, used the spinning wheel. 
Women were left to cook and do other manual duties of the house- 
hold.* From morning to night she was at the various tasks allotted 
to her-cleaning the house, fetching water from the river or the 
well, husking paddy with the pestle and mortar, and doing other 
heavy chores. Apart from working in the house, a peasant woman 
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had to work in the field also si ste 
the pods, planting the ri ae a menfolk-—-breaking 


ic i : : 
hard one=woneeo aes aban and weeding. Her life was a 


At child-birth particul 
an ordeal-lying ona ie cularly her first, she had to go through 


existent, most of the Mohammadans ni 
indulge in the plurality of wives.” 

There was absolutely no purdah among the masses-- 
peasants, hanjis, working women did not observe it. It was 
confined to the upper, classes, generally found in towns. They 
maintained regular harems where the womenfolk of the family 
had to pass their uneventful and dull lives. 

Whereas menfolk could have their bath either in the haman 
or in a bathing-box on the river, there was no arrangement for 
women to have a wash.* According to Lawrence, “soap was made 
in the Valley but was never used for personal ablutions.” Biscoe 
goes at step further by saying “Self-respecting women are obliged 
to wear dirty garments, for if they wore clean ones, they might be 
taken for women of loose life. 


Prostitution and Flesh Trade 


This reminds one of the scandalous flesh trade flourishing 
in Kashmir during 19" century. There was an extensive “Red 
Light” district in the heart of Srinagar.® Brothels in Peshawar, 
Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, Calcutta and Bombay had a large 
number of Kashmiri women destined to lead a life of ill fame. 
That it was the lower classes, particularly the Watals, who 
indulged in this scandalous trade is vouch safed by Vigne, who 
records that “many of their beautiful children are sold and sent 
as slaves to the Punjab and I bers eee ok the prettiest 

x dancing girls are born of Watal Farents. 
poke Bere eaaes an impetus from the influx of a large 
number of bachelor officers who stayed in camps paene a 
them. Mr. Henvey, the OSD in 1880, carried out a wees : 7 
prostitutes in Sringar and found that they were classified nto ‘st, 
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3nd and 3" class. Several of of them entertained the British Officers 
who, Mr. Henvey believed, fell a prey to veneral disease. 

But though the Maharaja had levied a tax on these women 
of ill fame, no amount was spent for their benefit. Mr. Henvey, 
writes that no care was taken of the sick prostitutes. In 
conesquence,, syphilitic disease was spreading terribly thoughout 
Kashmir. This was evident from the Srinagar Mission Hospital 
report which said that during 1877-79 the total number of new 
cases treated was 12,977. Of these 2,516 were entered as ‘venereal 
diseases.’ 

This scandalous flesh trade dragged down to dust the name 
of Kashmir and its inhabitants. The term “Kashmiri Bazaar” in 
some cities in the sub-continent becames symbolic of the sorry 
state of the women of Kashmir and to call a man a “Kashmiri” 
was a term of abuse. 


The Change 


However, towards the end of the 19'" century the people 
of Kashmir struck poverty, ignorance and superstitution were 
awakened to new life and made to realise the abject condition 
they were reduced to. The opening up of the Valley through the 
building of a cart road from Baramulla to Rawalpindi, resulted in 
a fillip to trade and commerce. The influx of visitors benefited 
several classes of Muslims. The silk factory provided employment 
to over 2000 people and the rearing of cocoons was a boon to the 
cultivators. Shawls and namdas were exported in sizeable 
quantities. All this brought in prosperity of which the major 
beneficiaries were the Muslims. Hence with the better standard 
of life, they were less prone to become the victims of superstitious 
observances prescribed by the Pirs. 

Kashmiris coming in contact with people of the plains of 
India could to but be affected by their way of life. The economic 
benefits of Wingate and Lawrence's revenue settlement which 
assured the peasant of the fruits of his labour, produced for hima 
better standard of living. The Christian Missionaries set up schools, 
and dispensaries throwing open the windows of the Valley on 
the world. A change in social life was thus inevitable. 

Although the Muslims of Kashmir did not welcome the 
new system of education through the medium of English, they 
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received an impetus f 
Z or ch 
accepted this education in ae from the Kashmiri Pandits who 
As mentioned se aceteety 
Kasha earlier, religion with the majority of the 


Reform Movements 


The “Wahabis” represe 
thought. They confined ee: ee Bi se Sa 
Hadith (tradition) and relied upon individual ice a 
interpretation. They believed that there could be no concn 
between the living and the dead. They stood for reform in Muslim 
manners, Customs and way of life and aimed at the elimination of 
superstitions and rituals. They laid emphasis on the unity of 
Godhead and denounced the worship of Pirs. 

The preachings of the “Wahabis” brought them into 
conflict with a great majority of the conservatives. For many years 
a heated debate took place in some mosques of Srinagar among 
the orthodox and the “Wahabis” with regard to the religious 
issues. But going was rough for them because the Muslim masses 
were so devoted to their priests, that all the arguments and orations 
of the Wahabis fell on deaf ears. 

Later in the twenties of this century the “Wahabis” 
founded the Anjuman-i-Ahl-i-Hadith® which came into the 
limelight under the inspiring learship of Moulvi Ghulam Nabi 
Mubaraki and Moulvi Nur-ud-Din. The Anjuman’s official organ, 
The Muslim, aimed at the extirpation of social evils among the 
Muslim community, had however a limited readership. 

The establishment of the Anjuman was opposed by the 
Mullahs and Muftis of Srinagar. They issued a fatwa (Fiat) against 
the organisation, debarring its members from entering the 
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precincts of the mosques. But the fatwa was not taken living down 
by these religions reformers who filed a suit against the order of 
the Mullahs. The court pronounced its verdict in favour of the 
Ahli-1-hadith. With this morale booster the Wahabis carried on their 
mission with greater zeal and began to preach against the Pirs 
vigorously. The mosque in Zaldagar in Srinagar, became a strong- 
hold of the Wahabis under Moulvi Anwar Shah. The Moulvi was 
dauntless in his criticism of the Pirs and the superstitious practices 
of their followers.” 

But he did not succeed in making any dent in the social 
monolith and the superstitions with which it was enveloped: nor 
did the Ahmadyas from Qadian or Lahore who carried on a long 
and sustained campaign against superstitution, and false belief in 
Pirs. 

The only hope for a healthy change lay in the spread of 
modern education among the Muslims. Wheras the Kashmiri 
Pandits made rapid progress in education, the Muslims continued 
to remain backward. They failed to take advantage of the facilities 
provided by the Government. In order to attract Muslim students 
to schools, special scholarships were instituted. Grants ona liberal 
scale were sanctioned to schools run by Muslims. In Government 
schools special arrangements were made for the teaching of Arabic 
and 117 Arabic teachers were appointed. 

For the Arabic teachers, a training class was opened at 
Sopore in 1916. A training class of similar type was opened at 
Anantng in 1917.” 


Modern Education 


Realising the danger to their religious and superstitious 
empire from the Mission and Government schools and their social 
implications, the Muslim priests headed by the Mir Waiz of 
Srinagar, Moulvi Rasool Shah, initiated during the nineties of the 
last century, a Muslim education movement.as a safeguard against 
Muslims being influenced by modern education. “He belived that 
ignorance of the principles of Islam was dangerous for the Muslim 
masses.” He founded a few primary and secondary schools, one 
of which was raised to the status of a High School. When the 
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as 4,315 during 1912-14. Of these, 2895 were Muslims. But in 
spite of this, the Muslims were still backward with regard to college 
and secondary education. In 1914 there were only 32 Muslim 
students studying in the college at Srinagar. As against this, there 
were 147 Kashmiri Pandits studying in Sri Pratap College in the 
same year.® 

The spread of modern education among the Muslims, 
though at a slow pace, began to tell. A number of educated youth 
formed a Social Reforms Committee to educate the people on the 
futility of following superstitious customs. Pandit Anand Koul, 

President of the Srinagar Municipality, who carried on a crusade 

out only against dirt and disease but also ignorance, superstition 

and want of faith, had the satisfaction of seeing the city assuming 

of new look. In one of his reports in 1917, he writes: “The fatalist s 
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marriage and interdining and the sub-casres have therefore no 
practical bearing on their social relations. These have, therefore, 
been dispensed with at the present Census.”™ 
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THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC burden under which the 
Kashmmiris laboured when Gulab Singh took over the Valley, 
was hardly conducive to any cultural activity. However, what 
little contribution they made to literature and art during the 
nineteenth century and after was an off-shoot of their splendid 
cultural past. With increasing trade between the Valley and the 
Punjab, literature and art were marked with influence from the 
south rather than the north-east, Afghanistan and Persia. 

Persian, continued to be the court language for half a 
century more and we find several Persian scholars and poets in 
Kashmir attaining distinction. 


Cultural Activities 


Persian 

One of the earliest poets in Persian was Mirza Mahdi 
Mujrim (d. 1856). A well-known poet he has been compared by 
several critics to Ghani on account of his forceful expression. 
Another Kashmiri poet in Persian during this period was Khwaja 
Hasan Shiri, of the family of Inayatullah Khan, a former sues 
of the Mughal emperor, Mohammad Shah. Born in 1808 A.D. 
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Shiri migrated to the Punjab and during the Sikh rule and thence 
went to Delhi where he had in poetical contests with Mirza Ghalib. 

The most popular poet in Persian during the early Dogra 
rule was Mirza Mehdi who besides being a learned scholar was 
also a poet of eminence. Given to fits of insanity, Mahdi composed 
couplets which at once convey praise and blame, eulogy and 
censure. ; 

Among the Kashmiri Hindus who acquired fame as poets 
in Persian during this period may be mentioned Raj Kaul Arzbegi 
Dairi, Shankar Ju Akhun Girami, Tabah Ram Turki Dairi flourished 
in the reigin of Maharaja Ranbir Singh. Iranians coming to Kashmir 
were delighted to meet him and to listen to his poems and other 
compositions in Persian. Pandit Raja Kak Dhar Farukh was also a 
poet of note. 

Diwan Kripa Ram’s Gulab-nama is perhaps one of the best 
biographical works in Persian. Written in high-flown style, it gives 
every detail of the life of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the founder of 
Jammu and Kasmir State. 


Sanskrit 


Sanskrit, however, continued to recede to the back-ground, 
though Maharaja Ranbir Singh tried his best to revive its study. 
He founded Sanskrit Pathshalas and employed proficient Pandits 
to teach Sanskrit. He set up a translation bureau where Sanskrit 
texts were edited, sometimes translated into Persian, Hindu and 
Dogri. Sahib Ram, a noted Sanskrit scholar wrote his Tirtha 
Sangraha giving the legends and geographical description of the 
famous places of pilgrimage in Kashmir. 

When George Buhler visited Kashmir in 1875 in search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, he found the language popular with the 
Brahmins of Kashmir. Sanskrit learning, however, was not then 
as flourishing as during the earlier periods but still there were 
some remnants of former glory. He met several Sanskrit scholars 
of the day, e.g. Pandit Daya Ram from whom, Buhler says, “1 
obtained at once a great deal of valuable information.” He also 
came in contact with Pandit Damodar, the Chief Pandit of the 
Maharaja’s Mudrissa. Of this Pandit, Buhler says that he would 
be able to hold up his head anywhere. “His poetical 
compositions,” says Buhler, “Continuation of the Rajatarangini, 
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and a letter-writer entitled Praudalekha which 


Jotshi. He found twenty-two ]j 
extant in Srinagar. 
Sanskrit literature literature 


ed Mahamohapad 
Mukund Ram Sastri, Pandit Hara Bhat Sastri, Pandit erie 


Zadu and Pandit Madhusudan Kaul. The latter, a great research 
scholar, edited with critical annotations and comments 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantralok and other texts, which won him 
recognition and fame among Sanskrit scholars of the world. The 
Research Department also secured rare manuscripts of Kashmir 
Saivism and had them printed with suitable annotations. But for 
this laudable effort, these rare jewels of philosophy, history, 


grammer, astrology, etc, would have been lost to mankind for 
ever. 


Kashmiri 


Kashmiri literature of the modern period starting with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, was in the early stages 
dominated by Persian influence, Persian being the court language 
and the medium of polite literature. Both with regard to metre 
and language, the Kashmiri writers followed the models set by 
Persian poets and literateurs. This had its advantages as well as 
drawbacks. Whereas the Kashmiri language benefitted from the 
importation of words and idioms of this sweet language, it suffered 
from wholesale borrowings by the poets of the time, of not ee, 
epithets and phrases, but also “hackneyed imagery and figures Co) , 
speech, conceits and insincere hyperbole of decadent ee 
poetry.” But often the Kashmiri poets strike an orginal concel 
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and breaking away from tradition describe a scene, or battle in 
words and phrases which can be called peculiarly Kashmiri. The 
themes which the Kashmiri poet turns to are typically Persian- 
the story of Liala and Majnun, of Shirin and Khursro and of Sohrab 
and Rustam. 

From 1819 to 1880 when Parmanand died, productions in 
Kashmiri were both rich and prolific. To this period we owe the 
epics like the Ramayana by Prakash Ram, romances like Shirin 
Khursro by Mahmud Gami, Gulrez by Maqbool Shah Kralawari, 
tragedies like Aknandun and Himal ta Nagray by Walliulah and 
Saif-ud-din. Parmanand’s rendering of Puranic and epic episodes 
like Shiv-lagan and Sudama Charitra, and numerous ghazals and 
ballads also come in the same period. 

One of the earliest poets whose works follow the Persian 
metre, imagery and theme, was Mahmud Gami. Born in the village 
of Duru, near Verinag, Mahmud Gami was a prolific writer and 
produced in Kashmiri the Panchganj, i.e, the five well-known 
romances like Yusuf Zulaikha, Laila-Majnu and Shirin-Khusro. He 
has to his credit numerous ghazals, and other poems. His diction 
and description of battle scenes are virile and graphic. Though he 
uses Persian constructions, he has a true poetic quality of passion: 

“I asked of the butcher the meaning of love’s art. He said: “Tie 

thry heart with the fork of love. It is heat that makes the roasted 

meat taste better.” 

Prakash Ram of Kurigam village who lived during the time 
of the Aghan governor Raja Sukh Jiwan (1754-8), has given us 
the Rama Avtar-Carita in Kashmiri. The simple metre, smooth 
flow and description of typical Kashmir landscape, flowers, 
seasons and dress of the people--make his great work delightful 
teading. True there is a large number of Persian words and idioms, 
but the whole work is typically Kashmiri. Sita wears a phiran and 
taranga, the Dandaka forest is full of deodar, pine and poplar, 
Ravana’s garden has beds of Kashmri flowers, and the food of 
King Dasaratha and his courtis rice and other Kashmiri vegetables. 
The numerous gods and goddesses who attend the marriage of 
Rama and Sita, have their abodes in the tirthas of Kashmir. 
Similar pictures and descriptive passages are to be found 
in the works of Maqbool Shah Kralawari. Though the theme of 
his immortal metrical romance Gulrez is Persian, the scene is 
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typically Kashmiri. He has also given us a frank satire on a 
Kashmiri farmer in his Gruisnama. Born in a village north of 
Srinagar, Maqbool Shah followed the calling of a priest and thus 
came in close contact with the peasants. An idea of the miserable 
conditions in which the peasant lived in his time, over a hundred 
years ago, can be bad from his famous satire: 
Thrashings, verily, have been ordained by Heaven for the 
peasant: 
Pull out the shoe and strike him on the head. 
In a revealing piece, Maqbool depicts the peasants rushing 
out to greet a petty official, Sazowal with pretended 
wramth: 
If the Sazowal comes across them they run to greet him: 
They would knock away his fatigue with closed fists, 
shampoo his limbs and offer him a seat upon their heads. 
In the field of lyrical poetry we find that Magqbool made a 
great name. He breaths freshness in his description of the 
Kashmir spring: 
The trips to the Dal (Lake) have started in right earnest; 
The Shalamar (Garden) is in full bloom: 
Pray call the friend of my youth to me today: 
And he reveals the poignancy which overwhelms a 
frustrated lover’s heart: 
My youth was a half-awakened bud; 
It fell off for his love 
Wanton and proud is he; thence have I, 
And Beauty turned into dust. 
Rasool Mir, born in Shahabad, was in fact a pioneer in 
maintaining the chastity of the Kashmiri language. His style is 
simple, direct and easily intelligible. His verses are sweet and 
charming. He is regarded as the father of Kashmiri ghazal, running 
in a well-knit form and, pattern so distinct from the Persian and 
Urdu ghazal. 
His lyrics are on the human plane, but he also wrote several 
mystical poems. His mysticism did not, however, prevent him from 
iti hich show that he was sick of idleness and 
writing poems which s ee 
believed that progress of man was possible not by strugg 
hard work: ; i 
Grieve not for pearls while thou art on the shore; 
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Dive deep into the depths of the sea; 

Make garlands of jewels and weave wreathes of pearls, 

Parmanand has left a deep stamp of his mystic and humane 
thought on Kashmiri poetry unsurpassed by any writer since. Born 
at Mattan near Anantnag in 1791 A.D, he lived to a ripe old age 
of 88, but his life was saddened by the death of his only son, and 
the naggings of his shrewish wife. He was, however, a saint a 
mystic and while performing the duties of a Patwri of the village 
as a means of earning the barest livelihood, he seems to have 
devoted his heart and soul to ‘other wordly’ affairs. He would 
meet religious mendicants who halted at Mattan for a few days 
while on their way to the cave of Amarnath. He listened to their 
discourse, and studies the broad principles of Vedanta. He came 
in: contact with a Muslim mystic, Wahab Sahib, and listened to 
the recitations of the Granth Sahib at the Sikh Gurdwara at 
Mattan. 

His poems are mainly religious and philosophical in theme. 
He is, however, less mystical and obscure than his great 
predecessor, Lalleshwari. He is less musical, familiar and realistic 
than his proximate successor, Pandit Krishanji Razdan and his 
own disciple Pandit Lakshamji of Nagam, but he is far profounder 
than either. He is more accurate in the technique of versification 
than some of his contemporaries and predecessors. 

The best-known works of Parmanand are Sudama Charitra, 
Radha Swayamwar, and Shiv-lagan. Thoroughly permeated with 
the teachings of Kashmir Saivism, his poems give a true 
interpretation of the philosophy, namely, that the Universe exists; 
it is real, good; it is leela, a dance of Shiva. One must only know 
how to live and enjoy his real life: 

To die while on is alive is excellent sport; 

It is meditation on one’s self: 

The contemplation of the Self apart from Ego. 

The tradition of mystical verse was maintainted by Aziz 
Darversh, Wahab Khar, Mirza Kak and a number of known and 
unknown poets, but we notice a change in the idiom and phrase. 
We also find in this period the emergence of the Rov poems, turned 
to the chythmic dance of the Kashmiri ladies. The socio-economic 
conditions of the time which bore heavily upon the people, 
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produced the comic Satiric ball WT yet 
the Kashmiri’s satiric Kaneae ad, called “Lari Shah; expressing 
By the end of the ninete 


touched on all the themes » enth century Kashmiri poetry had 


nd variations in metre and i 
We have, for instance, the works of Abdul Wahab Pare eHIeE 


besides some didactic and devoti - : 
to translations into chaste Keshia pee ae 
aes Aegon a 8ives an epical versified account of the first 
Abdul Wahab Pare, born at Hajin in 1845, was a prolific 

writer. His works embrace religious, didactic satiric and amorous 
Pee His mystic poems have, however, been much appreciated 
and his satiric odes are popular with the masses. 

Ramzan Bhatt of Dharamunah village near Budgam, gave 
to the rich Kashmiri literature of immortal ballad, Akanandun 
(literelly the only son) the Kashmir version of the Issac and 
Abraham story, which is very popular with its keen, cruel pathos 
and devotional zeal. How forceful is the verse when the Sadhu 
appears to demand the life of the body in fulfillment of a vow: 

O woman where is thy Akanandun? 

Looking so bright among his classmates? 

If you have a heart, 

Offer him in sacrifice today. 
And how grim the murder scene: 

Mother Ratna caught him by the hands and feet, 

Crying, O God, my God, O how cruel! 

His own father did cut his throat. 

Akanandun is divided into seven parts. It is popular in the 
countryside. Though several poets including Ahad Zargar, Samad 
Mir and Ali Wani attempted to versify the story, none could reach 
the lucidity and clarity which Ramzan Bhatt was able to achieve. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century some notable 
contributions were made to the Kashmiri literature by European 
missionaries who in order to come closer to the people learnt their 
language. Dr Leitner published the text and translation of the i 
entitled “Patience of Saints.” Another notable writer a i 
T.R. Wade who compiled a Kashmiri grammer and translate 


d 
New Testament into Kashmuri. Rev. J. Hinton Knowles collecte 


a number of Kashmiri proverbs that riddles and published them 
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along with English translation and notes and comments. Some 
additions to these were later published by Pandit Anand Koul in 
Indian Antiquary. Knowles also published a collection of Kashmiri 
folk-tales in English. Another collection of the folk-tales was 
published under the title Hatim’s Tales by Sir Aurel Stein and Sir 
George Grierson. Sir George also translated from Sanskrit the 
Kashmiri grammer by Pandit Ishwar Kaul. A Kashmiri-Sanskrit 
Dictionary by the same author was utilised by Sir George in the 
preparation of his Kashmiri-English Dictionary, published in 1932 
by the Royal Asiatic Society, with cash assistance from the 
Maharaja’s Government. 

The beginninf of the twentieth century found the Kashmiri 
literature in a state of stupor. The reason was not far to seek. The 
court language which had for centuries been Persian was suddenly 
changed to Urdu. There developed a keen desire among the 
middle classes to acquire a knowledge of Urdu and of the newly 
introduced English language. Kashmiri which had till then 
received inspiration from Persian was thrust into the background. 

But with increasing literacy in Urdu and English, there 
grew a demand for literature that the masses could easily 
understand. The interest that the publication of Lalleshwari’s 

- sayings in 1920 aroused in Europe encouraged the young writers 
in Kashrnir to devote more attention to their mother tongue. But 
times had now changed and the theme and form of the Kashmiri 
poetry required accordingly to be modified. That the new 
generation of Kashmiri poets did not ignore the modern trends is 
amply shown in the works of Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur who 
ushered in a new era in the cultural history of Kashmir. 

His profession as a Patwari brought him in close touch 
with the village folk. Their hopes and fears, their simple life and 
the hardships and miseries that they had to undergo in earning a 
meal for themselves and their children touched the chords of his 
sympathetic heart. In his simple Kashmiri verse, he voiced the 
inner feelings of the rustic and exhorted him to rise and work for 
his emancipation: 

If you wouldst rouse this habitat of roses, 

Leave toying with kettle-drums 

Let there he thunder-storm and tempest, aye an earthquake. 
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By 1925, the new trend ; 
ee nd in Kashmir 
f lan : 
pee ates ieee It took two decades site ee sere 
2) ossom forth into multi-faceted li ume concrete 
and drama. terature—poetry, prose 


Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs 
studied Persian and Sanskrit and 


Municipality. His interest in the history 
pe flagged and his books Jammu and Kashmir State, the Kashmiri 

andit, Archaeological Remains in Kashmri and Lalla-Yogeshwari are 
standard works on the subject. He also contributed extensively to 
research papers and journals in India and abroad on Kashmir 
history, folk-lore and literature. 

Among other Kashmirian writers in English may be 
mentioned Ramachandra Kak, Jia Lal Kaul, Prem Nath Bazaz 
and Jai Lal Raina. 

There were some Kashmirian writers in Urdu who received 
recognition and fame. The foremost were Pandit Nand lal Kaul 
Talib and Pandit Dina Nath Chikan Mast. Many budding poets 
received inspiration from eminent Urdu writers like Chaudhri 
Khushi Mohammad Nazir, a Minister in the State Government. 
Among such poets in Urdu may be mentioned Kamal-ud-din- 
Shaida, Gulam Rasool Nazki, Dina Nath Dilgir, Shahzor Kashmiri, 
Abdul Ahad Barg, and Nur Mohammad Roshan. 


Painting . ‘ 
During the 19" century a few Kashmiri folk artists ea 
paintings illustrating the epics like Mahabharata, eae an 
Bhagwatam. They also painted the Hindu Co e ce 
to adorn the walls of temples or pooja rooms: Notable es es 
were Vasudev Ghareeb and Narain pacts uae 
establishment of the Amar Singh, Technical Institute 
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in 1910, interest in painting, was created among a few youngmen. 
But it was after 1925 that we find a number of artists coming into 
prominence. Dina Nath Wali’s landscapes and M.N. Dhar’s 
portraits have been appreciated widely. It took some more time to 
produce painters of the calibre of Trilok Kaul and Ghulam Rasool 
Santosh, P.N. Kachru, S.N. Butt, Mohan Lal Raina and the Bansi 
Parimoo. 


Architecture 

In the field of architecture there is not much of note. Except 
for the new temples architecture of the Dogras who built the 
Rughnath temple at Jammu and several temples in Kashmir, most 
of the building activities were confined to the repairs and 
renovations of old monuments and Mughal gardens. Under the 
inspiration of the British tourists and officials, several bungalows 
of the English villa type were built. This introduced a new trend 
in the building art and we find a curious blend of the Muslim 
arch and the English steeple in some of the buildings in Srinagar. 


Archaeological and Research Departments 


Sir Alexandar Cunningham’s “Essary on the Asian Order 
of Architecture as Exhibited in the Temples of Kashmir,” published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1848 brought 
into lime-light the cultural heritage of Kashmiris. Later Lt. H. Cole’s 
survey of some of these temples and their photographs and 
sketches aroused keen interest among Indologists in India and 
abroad. Lt. Cole went to Kashmir on September 1, 1868 and was 
in the Valley till November. During this period he surveyed the 
principal ancient Kashmirian temples. Mr. Burke, a photographer 
of Murree and Peshawar, accompanied him. He carried out his 
part of the work zealously.’ 

Regarding the preservation of the temples in Kashmir, Lt. 
Cole made a few recommendations: 

The Maharaja should, he said, do something to preserve 
the ancient temple at martand which was in a ruinous condition. 
He suggested the thatching of its roof in order to preserve what 
was left of; the interior carvings. 
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In 1903, at the request of the State Council, Dr. Vogel, the 
Archaeological Superintendent in the Northern Circle, made a 
tour in Kashmir in order to advise the ways and means of 
preservation of the ancient monuments there. His special report 
on the subject was published in the Annual Progress Report for 
the Punjab and United Provinces for 1903-04 and appended to it 
was a list with biblographical references of the chief monuments 
of antiquarian interest in the State. 

Asa result of Dr. Vogel’s Report, the State Council resolved, 
in May, 1904, to create an Archaeological and Research 
Department and to entrust it with the care and supervision of al] 
ancient monuments and their maintenance, in accordance with 
the principles enunciated by Dr. Vogel. Mr. J. C. Chatterji, who 
was then Director of Sanskrit Research, was placed in charge of 
the Department, and in order to equip him for his new duties he 
was deputed to England to take up the study of Archaeology at 
Cambridge.‘ 

The interest in antiquarian research in Kashmir grew with 
the visit to Kashmir of Dr. Sten Konow, the Government 
Epigraphist for India in 1908. In his famous Note he comments 
that: 

“The inscriptions and other objects of antiquarian interest 
are even at the present day, occasionally destroyed, while others 
are carried away by unscrupulous tourists.” 

At Ushkur (Baramulla) he found a few seals and a brass 
statuette of Durga. 

At Ferozepur Nullah, about 112 miles above the bride over | 
the stream below Gulmarg, on the right bank, Dr. Konow found 
Tuins of a temple which “do not seem to have been noticed by 
Archaeologists, though I find it mentioned in Duke’s Kashmir & 
Jammu.” 

At Arigom, a village in the Nagam Parganah, he found a 
very valuable inscription having five lines parts of which were 
either obliterated or illegible.’ 

The, Mughal gardens and other Muslim monuments were 
also in a very bad state of preservation.’ The State Government 
requested W.H.Nicholls, an authority of Muslim monuments to 
visit Kashmir and advice them on their resuscitation and 
preservation. Mr. Nicholls sent his report through the Director- 
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About the Mosque of Madani, he observed that the birch- 
bark and turf roof be renewed and when the roof was stripped 
for this purpose all the timbers be examined, and rotten ones 
replaced by new. 

The Tomb of Madani required immediate attention. All 
existing pieces of tilework, particularly in the spandrels of the 
prophylon should be carefully preserved by edging round with 
Portland cement. 

The Pathar Masjid, a building of imposing proportions was 
precious for Srinnagar where so few stone buildings existed. The 
prayer chamber which was used as a store room for grain, be 
cleared of it and the brick partition walls be scrubbed clean with 
cleaning powders. . apart 
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Mr. Nicholls made suggestions for resotation of Mughal 
gardens. There were irregular plantations and the village had come 
into parts of the Shalimar and Nishat gardens. There should be 
avenues of chenars and yews. The later buildngs should be 
removed to open the view. 

The State Government placed the Mughal Gardens in the 
Valley under the charge of the Horticulture Department who 
conducted extensive repairs to their water channels, fountains, 
lawns and avenues. Within a short time they became objects of 
beauty and source of attraction of tourists to the Valley. No less 
were they centres of outings and picnics of the local population. 

The Muslims monuments came under the control of the 
Archaeological Department. Steps were taken for their renovation 
and preservation. However the Jama Masjid and other mosques 
remained under Muslim religious bodies. 

The Maharaja had given Rs. 12,000 in September, 1893 
for the repairs of the Jamia Masjid at Srinagar. As a result of the 
tecommendation of Mr. Nicholls, the Maharaja directed carrying 
out in 1912 the repairs and renovation of the Masjid and entrusted 
the execution of the work to Mr. Magbool Hussain, the Revenue 
Minister. To begin the work on a massive scale he contributed Rs. 
40,000 to the repair fund.* A surcharge of one percent levied on 
land revenue from the Valley was also utilised for this purpose. It 
took seven years to complete the work and bring the mosque to its 
pristine glory. 

S.P.S.K: It was towards the beginning of the 20" century 
that a branch of the Society for Promotion of Scientific Knowledge 
was opened in Srinagar to inculcate among the new generation 
interest in the progress of Science for the welfare of man. The 
founding members, Pandit Anand Koul, President Srinagar 
Municipality, Dr. K. Bhushan, the Health Officer, Mr. .K.Sharge, 
Principal, Sri Pratap College, Srinagar, worked hard to make the 
Society a success. Lectures mosly illustrated were frequently given 
in the hall of the college to educate the youngmen on the progress 
of Science in the world.? 

A Museum housing and exhibiting rare pieces of art, 
sculptures and paintings as well as handicrafts was set up at Lal 
Mandi in Srinagar. Along with it came into being a library of 
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The Standard of Life 


WITH REVOLUTIONARY changes in political, economic 
and social fabric of the people during 1846 to 1925, their standard 
of life showed an appreciable change for the better. All classes of 
population whether agriculturists, cottage or factory workers, 
benefited to a considerable extent from the change from medieval 
to modern economy. This was particularly accelerated by the 
building of a cart road from Srinagar to Rawalpindi and 
development of rapid communications. Modern education with 
a scientific bias was responsible for social changes. In food habits, 
dress and housing the change though show was nevertheless 
significant. 


Food 

Rice has been from time immemorial the staple food of the 
Kashmiris and rice (dhanya) has dominated all social and economic 
activities of the people. It formed not only the main source of 
revenue to the government, but was also the medium of commerce 
acting as popular currency. Every article was evaluated in terms 
of dhanya (rice). Salaries to government and private servants was 
paid in rice and so were a part of the wages of the shaw] weavers. 
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Kashmir was proud of being able to produce at least a 
hundred varieties of rice--some fragrant and soft, others red or 
black and some coarse and medium soft. The food of the upper 
classes was invariably the rice of the finest variety. Their servants 
and distant relations were served the red and coarse varieties. 

Whereas the upper and some middle classes employed 
daily labour to husk it or got it husked at the water-mill, for the 
villagers, boatmen and the labourers, rice husking was a daily 
rountine. Every family had a pair of pestles and a mortar in the 
house for this operation. 

For more than fifty years since the day Gulab Singh took 
over Kashmir, the tiller of the soil was regularly forced to give up 
a large share of paddy he produced, in land revenue. The 
government of the day considered it their duty to supply paddy 
to the inhabitants of towns and cities at low rates. They paid their 
employees in grain and also exchanged it for its other 
requirements. The poor peasant was perforce to take to singhara 
and corn to sustain him and his family for atleast five months ina 
year. So whereas the upper and middle classes as well as the labour 
class in urban areas had their favourite food, the poor agriculturists 
was thrown on dried fruit, water-chestnut and barley for a part 
of the year. 

Rice was taken in a plain boiled state, stuffing with any 
ingredients being avoided. Kashmiris are heavy rice eaters and 
consume half a killo of rice per meal. On festive occasions they 
prepare boiled rice with colouring of turmeric. 

In towns and cities there was a number of bakers’ shops 
both Hindu and Muslim. For besides rice the people consumed a 
lot of bakery preparations like Nan, Kulcha, Lawas and delicious 
Khatais. These were taken along with tea, saltish or sweet. 


Tea: The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond 
of tea, of which two kinds found their way into the markets of 
Kashmir by land transport direct from China. In 1875 Bates wrote 
there were to kinds of tea, Surati and Sabz. The Surati was like 
English tea, and reached Kashmir from Ladak and the Punjab. 
The Sabz tea, on the other hand, was the famous brick tea, which 
came through Ladak. 
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d water. After boiling until the leaves were thorougnl 
moistened, a cup of water was added for each partaker. The oe 
was then taken off the fire and the liquer strained through a cloth 
and beaten up with a stick to give ita dark colour. In the meantime 
half a seer of fresh milk was boiled down util 3 chittaks remained. 
This was poured on the tea, which was again placed on the fire 
and boiled for about ten minutes, a chittak of butter being added 
when the preparation was at its hottest. If the tea was to be 
consumed in the family circle, it was served out with a wooden 
ladle into each of the cups, but if intended for company, it was 
poured, out of the pot into the tea pot (samovar). The Russian tea- 
urn or “Samovar” was a common kitchen utensil in Kashmir. 

Tea prepared in the manner described above was taken by 
the opulent classes, they also sometimes indulged in sweet tea in 
the early morning. It was simply prepared in the ordinary fashion 
in the tea pot. A sweet biscuit called “kulcha” or a nan or baked 
loaf was invariably served with the early cup of tea? 

Maize was the food of the Gujars and hardly mountain 
people. They grew it on their terraced field up on the hills and 
prepared it either as a thick porridge or thick loaves. They had 
plenty of skimmed milk supplied by their herds of buffaloas. 


The Singhara: The Singhara (trapa bispinosa) or horned 
waternut called by the Kashmiris gor, grows on the botton of the 
Wular lake in such profusion that 60,000 tons were, it is said, 
raised every year. It constituted almost the only food for at least 
30,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripened it in the 
month of October. The nut was dried and then formed into a 
flour or meal, of which cakes were made. The Pandits were in the 
habit of fasting or meal, of which cakes were made. The Pandits 
were in the habit of fasting two days in every month, and during 
these two days they ate nothing but a little flour made out of the 
water chestnut, which flour when cooked was called garyi-wugara 
or phalhar, the latter word being the term applied to this simple 
dish by the Pandit themselves. 
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But the most common preparation was boiling one seer of 
the flour with two quarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. 
Though insipid, these nuts are so nutritious that those who live 
exclusively on them are in no respect inferior in strength or 
condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have 
recourse to any other food.' 


Non-Vegetarian Food: Mutton, was taken both by Hindus 
and Muslims. Poultry (fowls, ducks and geese) were abundant. 
Whenever fish could be caught, it was eaten. Hindus would not 
touch poultry or eggs, but they did eat wild fowl and the eggs of 
lake birds.° 

Kashmiris excelled in the preparation of several delicious 
meat dishes. For their daily consumption they boiled mutton in 
water adding a little mustard oil, a pinch of turmeric and salt and 
chillies. Another popular dish was Shabdeg. Meat and turnips were 
boiled together and kept simmering on for the night. With salt, 
chillies and oil added it formed a tasty and nourishing item of 
diet. On feasts and marriages the Muslims engaged professional 
cooks whose Waza Wan or dainty preparations were much sought 
after and relished. The usual dishes were rista, Kabad, Shammi 
and Gosh-taba. The Hindu professional cooks were adepts at 
preparing roganjosh, kalia, yakhni, and tabakmaz. 

But the food of villagers were chiefly vegetable. In the 
morning at 7 A.M. they had breakfast, which consisted of cold 
remnants of the rice and vegetables and a little skimmed milk. 
_ This diet was of course, varied with other grains cooked as porridge 
(Wugra). An ordinary peasant would perhaps eat fowls about six 
times in the month and mutton five times. In the winter sheep fell 
sick, and when there was no hope of recovery, they were killed 
and eaten. When a man was in full work, he would eat 11/ 5 seers 
(Kashmiri) of grain per diem. At other times 1 seer would suffice. 
Excluding all articles save vegetables, grain, salt and oil, a family 
or four--man, wife and two children--could live fairly well on Rs.5 
a month. Including an occasional fowl], a little mutton, and a very 
occasional ration of tea, the same family could live on Rs. 7 per 
month. 
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quantities. the conn ewe all sorts were taken in large 
ing the Kuram sag (hak) turnip 
and radish. Both of these were kept in deep pits covered with 
earth to last for months during the winter. 

Cabbages and radishes, lettuces, spinach, potato, and other 
common vegetables boiled into a sort of soup witha little salt were 
eaten extensively. The leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow were also eaten. The root of the lotus plant, called nudroo, 
when boiled and flavoured, was a dainty dish. It is of a pale straw 
colour, cylindrical, and about ten inches land and an inch and a 
half in diameter and is considered highly nutritious. Happily for 
the poverty stricken inhabitants, nature was very bountiful in 
Kashmir, and food was cheap and abundant. 

The rural and urban population of Kashmir of the 
nineteenth century ate several vegetables growing wild on 
mountain sides and meadows. These came handy particularly 
during famines and years of of lean agriculture seasons. Some of 
these were Pambahak (Rheum) growing at high elevations, tsok 
ladder (Polygonum polystachytum), aibij (Rumex) picked and dried 
for winter use, wan pran (wild onions) wapal hak (Dipsaeus 
mermims). 

The roots of the zergogyl, a turnip-rooted ursbellifer, gave 
a warm food. Chari hak (Campanula sp) was a warm potherb. 
The bark of the yew, Taxus becatta (posthil), not long ago, when 
tea was a luxury, only enjoyed by the few, was used as an infusion 
and was largely exported to Ladak. The Mushroom hedur (Agricus 
sp) was common, and the kanaguch (Morchella sp.) abounded in 
the mountains and formed an important export to India. 

Vegetables of all sorts as well as apples and pears were 
dried in summer under the sun. The balcony and the loft were 
festooned with ropes of dry turnips, apples, maize-cobs for seed, 
vegetable marrows and chilies, for winter use. It was generally in 
winter that the Mohammadan population had pulses. The Hindus 
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consumed greater quanitity of dal or pulses, and were derisively 
nicknamed by their Muslim compatriots as Dali Bhats. 

“The dish dearest to the people of the Valley,” writes 
Lawrence, “is rice coloured with turmeric. It must be confessed 
that the Kashmiri Musalman is extravagant and greedy. He bolts 
his food, and sometimes eats more than is good for him. It is curious 
fact that very few Pandits died in the great famine of 1877-79, 
whereas the mortality among the Musalmans was enormous. 
Apart from the fact that the Pandits had great authority in the 
country and were better off than the Musalmans, there is the 
further fact that the Pandits are the more dainty feeders, and that 
their religion accustoms them to abstinenace from food, and thus 
perhaps they were better able to endure hunger.”® 


Milk: Milk formed a daily items of food. Nearly every 
cultivator owned a cow or two. Nearly all the Kashmiri Pandit 
families had a cow. The Muslims living in urban areas depended 
on milkmen for their milk. Apart from the cows owned by them, 
milk came daily from nearby villages. 

It was a sight to see the milkmen coming to the city in the 
early mornings. They came in from their villages many miles distant 
at a jogtrot, carrying their earthenware pots full of milk, one on 
the top of the other, poised on their shoulders. Even the thought 
of this great weight made one’s own back ache. 

One might imagine that after a journey of four or five miles 
of trotting the milk would be turned to butter when delivered to 
the purchaser, but it was not so, as these men ran bare-footed, 

without jerking, so easy was the movement.’ 

A family which kept a cow would not think of selling the 
milk but would churn the surplus into butter and distribute the 
butter milk among their neighbours. 

But this was before the outbreak of the First World War. 
During the War and later the price of fodder went up considerably. 
Slowly the housesholds gave up Owing a cow and depended for 
their milk needs on milkmen. It was really regrettable that the 
people were deprived of this wholesome article of diet. 


Kitchen-ware: An apparent proof of the widespread poverty 
of Kashmir was the universal use of earthern cooking and serving 
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utensils. Occasionally one found a metal pot or a plate in a so- 
called better class family. The plates and cups were also earthern. 
Even on weddings and festive occasions be it Hindu or Muslim, 
the dishes were cooked in earthen utensils and served in earthern 
plates. Cups and tumblers were also earthern.”® 

The upper classes, no doubt, had metallic utensils and 
service cups and plates, but even the middle class people lacked 
this amenity. Towards the end of the 19% century, China bowls 
and cups were imported from Central Asia, as were also 
aluminium utensils termed miskhorasan or silver ware from 
Khorasan. A Kashmiri Pandit family if it could afford had one or 
two rice plates and tea cups made out of bronze. These were used 
by turns by the members of the family. 

With better economic conditions following the land revenue 
settlement and opening up of the Valley, copper, brass, bronze 
and aluminium ware began replacing the earthern ware. But in 
the villages this took a longer time to happen. 

The neo-rich: The newly acquired prosperity of agricultural 
class was reflected in the shortage of grain in Srinagar, though its 
production was more than the average. One patent reason for 
this was that the zamindars now consumed more than they did 
formerly. Gone were the days of singhara diet and the rural 
population being 6 to 1 of the urban population, it was only natural 
that they should consume six times more, and thus absorb the 
city supply. They consumed meat fowls, eggs, milk, honey and 
other farm produce which formerly they either did not raise or 
had to sell in order to provide the harvest necessities for themselves. 
The cultivation of fruit, walnuts and vegetables had largely 
increased. On the other hand the city population had been used 
to receiving cheap rice for centuries and they were reluctant to 
take to any other form of food. However gradually they had to 
acquiesce to the necessity of doing so." 


Machine husking: But unfortunately machine husking 
which had by 1920 become universal in Srinagar considerably 
reduced the nutrient value of rice. It removed all the vitamins 
from the grain whose loss was a major cause of the increasing 
incidence of tubersulosis and other fell disease. In fact all the areas 
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electrified from the Mohura power house suffered from this 
scourge. 

The Kashmiris take their food served hot. The fireplace is 
alight for most part of the day to warm the dishes and also to fill 
up the Kangri with hot embers. The villagers got their fuel free 
from the nearby jungles and from cow-dung dried up in the form 
of uppals. For urban people firewood came in big barges to the 
nearest ghat and most of the families stored the fuel in lofts for six 
months of winter. They followed the wise adage--himadari 
hamadari (when fuel is in the house, everything is in the house). 


Fruit: The Kashmiris are not very fond of fruit. Except 
melons and cucumbers, trel or small variety of apple and local 
variety of pears which were sold very cheap they left the other 
fruit for export. With the development of the fruit industry, the 
price of fruit for the local people became prohibitive. 

The Kashmiris were not great smokers during the 19! 
century, though both tobacco and snuff were in occasional use. 
Most of the snuff was imported from Peshawar; that 
manufactured in the Valley, though much cheaper was greatly 
inferior. With the dawn of the present century however, smoking 
the huqga gained currency and increased day by day. 


Dress and Ornaments 


The dress of the people did not undergo any significant 
change from the time of Gulab Singh’s assumption of the rule 
Over the Valley to 1889 when the defacto powers of administration 
passed into the hands of the British Resident. The clothes worn by 
the villagers were simple and extremely mean in appearance, and 
there was very little difference between the grab of a man and a 
woman. Both wore the effeminate pheron or gown a kind of smock 
frock.?2 Heavy and full, it buttoned at the neck and fell to the feet. 
Underneath the gown men wore drawers. In the winter these 
garments were made of wool, in the summer of cotton, either 


cotton skullcap, but on festive occasions he donned a white pagri. 
The sleeves of the gown of the Musalman cultivators were wide 
and loose, and it was a sign of Tespectability to wear the cuffs 
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Women’s Dress: The woman wore a skull. i 
é -cap with a band 
of red cloth in the case of Musalman and of white e the case ae 
Hindu. The Panditanis called this long narrow brand which the 
tied round their heads “taranga.” : 


t Their woolen skull-cap called 
Kalaposh' was topped with a piece of Banaras brocade and so 
was the turning of the sleeves of her pheran. 


The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri women was called 
“puts.” It consisted of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over 
the head and allowed to hand down the back. With the exception 
of the higher classes, the women in general did not affect to conceal 
their features. A long piece of cotton girdle called ‘lungi’ was worn 
round the waist over the pheran. A Panditani never went about 
without this girdle. In the winter, and when it rained heavily, the 
women wore the “Khraw,” which were shoes or clogs made of 
wood with thongs of straw called “del” and sometimes painted 
with floral designs. On marriage days, with other finery, an upper 
class Muslim lady would wear shoes of horse’s or mule’s leather, 
which, for such great occasions, were adorned with silk-work. A 
Panditani never wore leather sandals or shoes but only a pulahor 
prepared from finely spun rice straw. It was a piece of art with 
coloured thread woven in between. A coarse version of it was 
worn by men on the mountains and villagers generally.® 


The Kangri: In the cold weather, every Kashmiri, male and 
female, carried a kangri, which was a small earthern basin, about 
six inches in diameter, enclosed in a neat basket of wicker-work, 
and filled with fine charcoal. Some of these were exceedingly pretty 
being tastefully ornamented with rings and painted in brilliant 
colours. They were taken unde the pheran and kept near the skin 
to give warmth to the front of the body and burns from them 
were very common. 
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Differences in the Dress: Mr. Lawrence mentions some 
interesting differences in dress and habits, which distinguished 
the Musalmans from the Pandit in Kashmir. The Pandit wore the 
tuck of his turban on the right, the Musalman on the left. The 
Pandit fastened his gown to the left, the Musalman to the right. 
The Pandit wore long narrow sleeves, the Musalman short and 
full. The Pandit mounted his horse from the near side, the 
Musalman from the off." 

The Hindus invariably had tilak or sectorial mark on the 
forehead. Saffron was the colouring ingredient in the mixture with 
which the mark was painted. To be without the tilak mark was 
considered by them inauspicious. 

The Mohammadans generally wore charms or amulets 
(tawiza). These consisted of the name of God or of the Prophet, 
the names of Musalman saints, or verses from the Quran. The 
paper on which these were written was usually sewn into a piece 
of cloth, generally of a red colour, and tied round the arm or 
attached to the wear’s dress. In the case of well-to-do people it 
would be encased in a tiny gold or silver phial. 

The Pandits wore tight drawers, head-dresses of narrow 
white muslin of twenty yards in length tied over a smooth skull- 
cap. 

The turban was bound in the shape of the rising moon 
and it was a sight to watch the turban tying process by a Pandit. 
Sitting cross-legged he would hem the long strip of muslin and tie 
after tier with a dextrous flourish of his hands. The time consumed 
in this process would not be less than 3/4ths of an hour. But he 
would utilise the time in muttering his prayers till the end of the 
process. The Pandit would also retain a small lock of hair on his 
head, which was carefully guarded from the barber. Further, he 
used his long narrow sleeve as a kind of glove, and though he 
might have put on his shoe with this glove he did not hesitage to 
touch food with the same sleeves. 

The Musalmans on the contrary wore loose drawers, pagris 
of broad white Muslim, never more than ten yards in length, tied 
over skull-caps with raised patterns. They shaved their heads 
entirely, and would regard food touched by the sleeve as impure. 

There were many differences between the Musalmani and 
Panditani style of dress. The Panditani wore a girdle, but no 
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drawers. She had a white headdress, and h 

? ad no embroi 
except on her sleeves and around the collar. She never belo 
shoes but stuck to the old fashioned grass sandal. The Musalmani 
wore no girdle, but if she was of good 


position, she would 
stir out of the house without drawers. She wore a red Resa 
and head her tunic embroidered. She used leather shoes. 


Their mode of hair-dressing was peculiar. It was drawn to 
the back of the head and finely braided; the braids were then 
gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woolen thread, 
were worked into a very long plait terminated by the thick tassel, 
which reached almost down to the ankles. It was highly suggestive 
of the Chinese pigtail, but was far more graceful. Up to marriage 
these plaits were separate; but, after marriage, they were gathered 
together, and fastened with a heavy tassel. 

For the Pandits living in Srinagar and holding a government 
job the dress as a pheran and tight fitting pyjamas. He hemmed in 
the loose pheran with a cloth girdle to which was tucked the 
Qalamdan or pen case. The headgear was the usual turban. During 
the winter he wrapped a woolen chaddar or lois over the pheran. 

The middle class Muslim residing in the city, popularly, 
known as safed posh dressed in a white pheran and a shilwar. The 
turban was of white muslin and the footwear was a leather paizar. 
In summer he would wrap a white cotton chaddar over his 
shoulders and in winter wrap a wollen lois over his pheran. 

With the changes brought about in the economic structure 
of the Valley as also the introduction of English as court language, 
the dress of the urban population slowly underwent a change. 
The Pandits were the first to shift from the age-old pheran to a 
modern European style coat. The two Pandit youngmen, Pandit 
Anand Koul and Pandit Naraindas Raina, who were the pioneers 
in the study of English were the first to adopt the new dress. As 
usual it aroused a universal protest and they were dubbled as 
Christians. But they persisted and soon there was a’ wholesale 
adoption of the coat by the pandit youth. But for several years the 
old type of Brahmin pugree continued as also the tight fitting 
pyjama of the Dogra style. 

With the passage of the century, the European type trousers 
and the shoes as also the Punjabi type turban became common. 

Thanks to the inflow of European tourists and the presence of 
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English Officers in the service of the State, the tailors in Srinagar 
had become adepts at stitching the new type of lothes. But a Pandit 
is conservative by nature. Whereas the merfolk changed Over to 
the English style coat, the Panditani continued with the old- 
fashioned pheran and taranga as well as the footwear--khraw and 
Pulahor. With the Muslims it was a slow processed changeover in 
S. 

Aa The building of the Jhelum Valley cart road resulted in 
cotton cloth of various shades of colour and of quantity and design 
being imported in sizeable quantities. The people soon discarded 
the coarse and drab cloth woven locally on handlooms, and took 
to the pretty machine-made cloth, particularly the chintzes of 
bright gaudy colours. A local firm of importers, the house of Batsh, 
were the first to import these cotton piecegoods and thus minted 
money. 

The drabness of colours in the dress of a Kashmir noted by 
the writers of the 19" century, was replaced by the new bright 
cotton piece-goods. Writing in 1915, Biscoe remarks-- “The ladies, 
and especially of the Hindu persuasion, prefer their garments to 
be of very bright colours, bright oranges and pinks being their 
special colours; and they certainly brighten up their surroundings.” 


Ornaments 


Considering the number of gold and silver smiths in the 
Valley, one would believe that the Kashmiris of the nineteenth 
century were very fond of silver and gold ornaments. Actually 
the large number of smiths were reminiscent of the more spacious 
days of the Sultans, and Mughals. 

When Maharaja Gulab Singh acquired the Valley in 1846, 
gold ornaments were out of reach of the middle and lower class. 
Whatever gold they had was forcibly taken away by the Afghan 
and Sikh sirdars. Silver and that too in small quantity was turned 
into ornaments of the simplest designs. Some of the more affluent 
people used gold of six or seven carats in their ornaments--brightly 
coloured and polished by the clever gold smiths to look as gold of 
24 carats purity. 

Ornaments differed according to the marital status. For a 
Hindu unmarried girl these comprised three or four chandras or 
replicas of full moon, sewn on the skull cap, a few ear rings or a 
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Dooraharu for the ears and a sim as 
: ple chain with a f 
agates in between for the neck. She also wore one or eee 
The ornaments after matriage comprised a pair of Dijaharu, 
the emblem of marriage, solid pendants hanging from the | 
to the breast. The thread from soren 


the ears to the Dijahar 
u, passed 
through the talaraz or tiny ornamental Pipes. She ae wore 
Kanwaji or big ear-rings and sometimes a jumka. For the neck she 


had a close fitting band made of three or four tier 
called Tulsi. There was for the affluent a Chaar oO ae 
comprising replics of the full-moon a Chapkali formed of three or 
five threads ornamented by the exact replica or barley grain 
Bangles, Gunsu and Kachkara were for the wrists. Finger tings 
studded with agate or a pearl were very popular. 

There was very little difference between the ornaments 
worn by a Muslim and a Hindu unmarried girl, except that the 
former had a series of Dalan or encased amulets worn around the 
neck. After marriage a Muslim lady wore bangles for the wrists, 
the Jumka for the ear as well as the Kanawaji or ear-rings and a 
chandrahar or its variation for the neck. Most of the Muslim women 
wore nose-rings. 

Women of the agriculturist class generally wore red coral 
beads of various designs in the form of a chain or necklace. Glass 
bangles in various shades were worn by women of all classes. 
During the early 19" century before the building of the cart road 
to Rawalpindi, glass bangles were made in Kashmir. In fact there 
was a whole mohala in Srinagar inhabited by the bangle makers, 
(Kachagari Mohala). But their products were crude and rough 
and mostly in black colour. When, therefore glass bangles and 
beads and in bright colours and different designs were first 
imported from the Punjab, they became a rage. At fairs and in the 
bazaars, the bangle sellers, attracted a large crowd of buyers from 
the fair sex. 

Hindu boys, whose ear-lobes were pierced in childhood as 
were that of girls, were given close fitting ear-rings called Tarki. 
Some of them had their nose also pierced to ward off the evil 
effects of stars and wore a bulaki or a nose ring. However with the 
growth of western education among them, the tarki and nose- 
rings for boys were given up altogether. 
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Houses 
Inacold and mountainous country where the temperature 


in winer goes down several degrees below the freezing point and 
the entire landscape is covered with snow, every human being 
has perforce to have some shelter. The pattern of houses varied 


according to their location. 


Rural Houses: In the rural areas of the Kashmir valley these 
were nearly all built after the same pattern. First there was a 
ground floor in which were two chambers, with the small hal] 
used as a gallery. The first floor contained three rooms. Outside 
the first floor was a balcony approached by a ladder where the 
peasant delighted to sit during the summer. The floor under the 
roof usually consisted of one long chamber, which was used as a 
loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber. The ends were 
left open to allow these to be thrown out in case of fire. Here the 
household spent the summer months. In winter the family 
occupied the first floor. 

The ground floor was dark, and in winter was filled with 
cattle and sheep. There would be one room set apart for cooking. 
In the winter the comfort of the residents depended entirely on 
the number of cattle and sheep which were crowded into the rooms 
of the ground floor. If these were numerous, the first floor would 
be well-heated by the hot air which passed through regular 
openings from the ground floor. In lower villages, the fuel for the 
fireplace composed of grass and refuse. In the upper villages wood 
was burnt. The kangri was universally used, even by small children, 
and frequent accidents occurred which caused painful burns. 

The materials of which the houses were built were stones 
for the foundation, wood for the frame-work, bricks and mortar 
to fill up the divisions of the fame-work. The roofs were sloping 
on two sides to throw off snow." The thatch was usually of straw. 
Rice straw was considered to be the best material, but in the vicinity 
of the lakes teeds were used. Near the forests the roofs were made 
os ee eae a the houses were real log huts, the walls 
eins ae ae fo) nee laid one upon another. Further away 
Be tecinwiscan, a aes of axe-cut planks fitted into grooved 
simply oftiick ae upian, and Tsrar the roofs were made 

s of wood, nailed firmely, on account of the 
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very strong winds to which tho 
invariably inhabited log huts i fe dass Vis ue 


flat mud roofs, and thr 
the valley of the Kishen Ganga the dwell IS, an oughout 
were built Gi ae nee wellings, with few exceptions, 


There were two kinds of bricks mad 


and the unbaked. The unbaked, whi 
used, were made of earth and ieee im an the wae oi 
mostly made of clay and burned in a furnace. : Behe 
An ordinary peasant’s house would last 10 years, if there 
was no bad earthquake. In front of the house was the courtyward 
with cattle pens. In a large house, there would be one of two 
granaries called Kuth--when made of wood, and lopanu when 
made a mud, into which the grain was thrown by an opening at 
the top and taken out by a hole at the bottom. These would be in 
the courtyard, one corner of which would be used for cattle. 


e in Kashmir, the baked 


Snug and Warm: One might imagine that the Kashmiri 
peasants, houses were neither comfortable nor healthy, but as a 
matter of fact they were warm enough. In the summer the houses 
were airy, and as winter came on, the chinks were stopped by 
thatch and grass and the dwelling was kept as a hot-house by the 
warm breath of the cattle and sheep, which came up through 
openings from the ground floor to the first floor where the family 
lived. For lighting purposes they used oil, and in the higher villages 
torches made of pine wood. The useful Kangri, which formed so 
important a part of the Kashmiris life, must not be left unnoticed. 
There is a proverb “What Laili was on Majun’s bosom so is the 
Kangri to a Kashmiri.”” 

Generally there were no chimneys built in a house. Fires 
were used only for cooking purposes, and the smoke found its 
way out by the doors and windows. Wood was generally burned. 
Sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, was used as 
fuel.' 

The furniture of a peasant’s house may be described briefly. 
There was none. In the villages and city alike the people slept on 
grass mats and straw, bedsteads being unknown. A cotton- 
spinning wheel, a wooden pestle and mortar of husking rice, a 
few earthern vessels for cooking, and earthernjars for storing grain, 
completed the interior of a Kashmiri house. The useful leather 
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box was found in all. There was also a large creel, which the 
Kashmiri strapped on his back, and in which heavy loads were 


carried. 


City houses: In old days the city houses were built of wood, 
oak being preferred for its stoutness. Four or five storeys high they 
contained a number of ornate rooms and halls. But on account of 
the frequent fires to which Srinagar was particularly subject, a 
change was made to masonry, the walls being built of stones or 
brick joined with cement, and the roof of slate. 

However in seeking immunity from one evil, the Kashmiris 
had forgotten that in time of earthquake, the second of the natural 
plagues of Kashmir, as inundation was the third, their substantial 
houses would be a source of equal danger. So they compromised 
the matter by taking to stone foundations and a super-structure 
either of unburnt brick or wattle and dab, or of wood, the last 
being more common in towns. 

A framework of vertical and horizontal beams was set up 
and these were grooved so as to admit of receiving in them billets, 
averaging two feet long and four inches wide, crudely chopped 
with the hatchet and consequently so ill-fitting that no special 
arrangements were made for ventilation. The ordinary material 
for the roofs of town houses was the birch-bark and earth and 
thatch for country ones." 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the baj patar 
(betula tartarica), a tree which gtows abundantly on the 
mountains of Kashmir, a reed called tshai, was used for roofing. 
Roofs of this description were noticed on the houses in Srinagar, 
Sopore, and the adjacent villages, because they were near to the 
Dal, Wullar, and Achar lakes, were the reed grew abundantly. 


Roofs with greenery and flowers: In Srinagar and other large 
towns the houses were frequently built two or three storeys high, 
and were usually lighted by windows (pinjara) formed of trellis 
work which took the place of glass. Some of this work was very 
beautiful. When the weather became cold and rainy, paper of 
different colours was pasted over the inside of the trellis work. 
Here and there in the houses of the rich, small windows might be 
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seen fitted with glass. The ¢] : , 
from the Punjab. Mica wa S'ass was imported at prohibitive cost 


houses and the shrines (ziarat 


earth above it. This formed an excell ‘ : 

the house tops were covered with eae bie ge Spang 
with the red Turk’s head and the Crown imperial lilies. In if ow 
nearly all the houses of well-to-do people were roofed nee 
birch bark and earth, so that looking down on Srinagar from “a 


Hari Parbat hill one saw miles of verdant and flowered beds of 
roofing. 


Srinagar: The houses on the bank of the river were not 
remarkable, being usually of brick and wood--many of wood 
entirely--and mostly two storeyed. Many also were rickety. Some 
of the richer shawl merchants however, had built pretty houses 
on the water’s edge with open wooden balconies in which they 
loved to sit.” 

Apparently the houses in Srinagar were not exactly built 
in blocks and lines, but crowded together in complete disorder. 
“Many of the houses were off the straight often leaning one against 
the other, like two drunken friends supporting each other.” 
Lawrence observes: “The city consists of 22,448 houses croweded 
together in utter confusion on either side of Jhelum river, which 
winds through Srinagar with an average width of eighty yards. 
The houses occupy a length of about three miles and a breadth of 
about one and half miles on either side of the river. But the great 
part of the city lies on the right bank. The houses vary in size from 
the large and spacious burnt-brick palaces of the aristocrat and 
his retainers, warmed in the winter by hamams, to the dull houses 
of three storeys, and three rooms of wood and sun-dried bricks 
where the poor shawl weaver lives his squalid cramped life and 
shivers in the frosty weather. Their wooden walls and their 
thatched roofs make them an easy victim to the fires which sweep 
at steady intervals through the city.”~ 

Kashmiris are reluctant to change their places of residence, 
with the increase in population more houses had to be constructed. 
Hence every open space in the city and village was built upon 

leading to congestion and insanitary conditions. No wonder there 
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were frequent outbreaks of cholera, pneumonia, typhoid and small- 
pox epidemics. 
Srinagar and toher towns had earned an unenviable 
reputation for being the filthiest spots in Asia. The houses were 
huddled together and built with utter disregard for light and 
ventilation. The faecal contamination of water and food was a 
daily episode in the life of the people. The crooked narrow lanes 
were improvised without a drain in existence anywhere. There 
were neither private nor public privies and the people eased 
themselves in the streets or even in their narrow compounds. 


Sanitation and civic amenities: It was a Herculian task for 
the newly formed Muncipality (1890) to carry out some sanitary 
measures in Srinagar. The progress was slow, till the Muncipal 
administration was reorganised in 1915 and Pandit Anand Koul 
appointed the whole-time President and Executive Officer. He 
worked like a missionary--educating the people on the imperative 
need of sanitation and carrying out the plans for improvement 
with zeal and firmness.™ 

Being a fire hazard, straw thatched roofs were banned in 
Srinagar. But the rest of the towns and villages continued with 
this roofing material. Corrugated iron sheets for roofing became 
popular and by 1925 nearly half the houses in Srinagar and other 
towns were roofed with this material. The iron sheets robbed the 
houses of Kashmir a unique destinction which their greenery and 
red and white tulips and bestowed on them. 

New houses were built entirely in stone and baked brick. 
In villages too the building material slowly changed from sun- 
dried bricks to baked bricks. All this no doubt, symbolised 
increasing prosperity of the agricultural and trading classes. 

The upper class people including the neo-rich built their 
spacious houses away from the river--the main thoroughfare. This 
was to avoid the jealous eye of rulling Maharajas who looked 
with disfavour on the emergence of a class of rich bankers, traders, 
officials and landlords. Most of them, therefore, built their houses 
on the banks of the Mar Canal in Srinagar. 


Hamams: Houses of the upper class people were invariably 
built with a hamam. It consisted of a room or two with their air 
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ducts underneath the floor built o 
fireplace at one end from which war 
through pipes opening on the lane 
heated a big copper or earthern ves 
leading to small bath room. 

Many of these hamams were ope ape 
to have a bath in. Otherwise nearly every mee a winter 
village had a community hamman with arrangements for er oe 
a hot bath. For a cold bath in summer, number of bathho 2 
were built in Srinagar and other towns at every ghat on the a te 
of the Jhelum. nks 

There was no basic chan 
house. A few cottage built for t 
the employ of the State, were bult on the pattern of an English 
villa. Another innovation was the varandas and balconies 
projecting from the first and the second floors. 


f stone slabs Th 

- There wa 
™ air and smoke was ane; 
Fr courtyard. The fire-place 
sel full of water, with Pipes 


gein the architecture of a Kashmiri 
he residence of English Officers in 


Pastimes: During the nineteenth century, a peasant’s daily 
rountine of life was monotonous and hard. He had to work in the 
field summer from early in the morning to late in the night-- 
ploughing, breaking the pods with a wooden hammer, irrigating 
the field and sowing the seeds. In all these operations he was 
actively helped by his women folk. This work continued with 
greater vigour when the seedlings began to sprout. He and his 
family then applied themselves to weeding and tending of the 
plants and it was a sight to find him splashed with mud with his 
hands and feet covered with killam, a black resin, to protect himself 
from the bite of worms and other harmful insects. . 

When the crop began to ripen he had to watch it and drive 
away the birds, and later to harvest it~-cut, thrash and store the 
grain. : 

Added to all this physical labour was the mental pe 
caused by the harsh treatment from a host of government “ee : 
- all preying on the fruit of his labour. Then came the ae ee 
of winter when he had to confine himself toa hermetica y ae 
room, warmed by the breath and heat of his cattle he Re 
ground floor. He and his family then took to ae 2 ae 
from his sheep and weaving pattu and blankets 2 ee 
for the market. Under the circumstances one could no 
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the conclusion that his life was one long nightmare, witho 
redeeming feature by way of enjoyment and recreation. 
But that was not so. Throughout their long history 
Kashmiris had seen more spacious days. The significant spirit of g 
Kashmiri has been to endure but at the same time to Possess q 
joyous heat and to forget for a time the harder and harsher side of 


life. 


Gay by Nature: “The Kashmirians,” wrote George Forster 
who visited the Valley in 1783, when the people were groaning 
under the atrocious and tyrannical yoke of the Afghans, “are gay 
and lovely people, with strong propensities to pleasure. When a 
Kashmiri even of the lowest order, finds himself in the POSsession 
of ten shillings, he loses no time in assembling his party, and 
launching into the lake, solaces himself till the last farthing is spent. 
Nor can the despotism of an Afghan Government, which loads 
them with various oppressions and cruelty, eradicate this strong 
tendency to dissipation; yet their manners, it is said, have 
undergone a manifest change since the dismembernuent of their 
country from Hindustan. Encouraged by the liberality and 
indulgence of the Mughals, they gave a loose to their pleasures 
and the bent of their genius....” 

The major opportunity of enjoy and forget the drudgery 
of hard work was for the family to go to a fair, held now and then 
at the tomb of a saint. Apart from appeasing the religious thirst, 
the visit, to a fair gave ample opportunity to enjoy and relax. 


The Fairs: The annual fairs held at the various shrines spread 
all over the Valley were red-letter days in the dull lives of the 
Kashmiri people. Thousands crowded together and spent the day 
eating and buying fairings, such as pretty kangris, wooden pattens, 
glass bangles, necklaces, and painted clay toys.:Cobblers were 
hard at work repairing shoes, sweetlaces, sellers drove a roaring 
trade, and alms flowed into the shrine, where the many attendants 
(Khadims) fought vigor ously over the offerings. In the open spaces 
round the shrine thousands of men and women would sit and eat 
sweats, talk, and suckle their infants. The people believed that a 
visit to the shrines would secure the objects of their wishes. Sick 
men Would be cured and mothers vouchsafed children, and the 


i. 
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litigant would win his case, if a pilgrimage be made to Tsrar Sharif 
or any of the leading shrines.* 

Hazratbal has for centuries been the venue of a very 
important mela. Situated to the south of the Nasim Bagh, on the 
west side of the lake, the mosque at Hazratabal is the repository 
of the sared hair relic of Prophet Mohammad. Fairs are held three 
or four times in a year--Miraj Sharif the Id-i-Milad, and the Urs- 
Char Yar. The relic is exhibited on the 12 of Rabiulawwal, the 
date of the Prophet's birth as well as death (Barawafat) and the 
largest Mohammadan fair of the Valley takes place on that 
occasion, the gathering being estimated at over 100,000. 

Sikhs, Hindus, and Kashmiris of both sexes, and of all ranks 
and ages, and there for the purpose of seeing and being seen; the 
Mohamadans crowed around the door from which the sacred 
relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their aspirations, whilst they 
touch the glass and press their lips and forehead against it with 
looks of extreme awe and veneration.” 

At festival time people from the city and villages proceed 
there on foot and by water, the holiday-making being sometimes 
kept up for two or three days. Shikaras, Khachus, Doongas, house- 
boats and vessels of every description are seen plying on the 
expansive sheet of water, carrying their joyous burdens of merry- 
makers in gala attire. Tea and refreshments are served in the boats; 
those musically inclined paly on guitars and drums to the 
accompaniment of singing, and the night is spent in this fashion, 
the illuminated boats presenting a spectacle of rare beauty and 
brilliance.” 

The more important shrines in Kashmir are the Astanas of 
Makhdum Saheb, Shah Hamadan, Khwaja Naqshband in 
Srinagar, Sheikh Nur-ud-din in Tsrar and Baba Shukurdin in 
Bandipura, Babamrishi below Gulmarg, Jambaz Sahib at 
Baramula, Bahaudin Sahib, Batmalu, Ishan Sahib, Misha Sahib 
in Srinagar and a host of others. Large fairs are held at all these 
centres, which are attended with great enthusiasm. 

Broadly speaking the fairs are distributed over all the 
seasons, as the Kashmiri saying indicates: Wava Batamol, Rooda 
Baha-u-din, Tapa Ishan, Sinha Misha, meaning: the fair at Batamalu 
during the winter season, that at Baha-ud-din during the rainy 
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season, that at Ishan Sahib during the sunny days of summer-- 
that at Misha Sahib during the winter. 

Among the Muslim festivals may be mentioned Moharram, 
Id-ul-Fitr, Id-ul-Zaha, Milad-un-Nabi, Shab-i-Barat, Shab-i-Qdr and 
Shabi-Miraj. Nauroz is celebrated by the Shias only. On these 
festivals people put on new and gala clothes, have a string of feasts 
and send presents to their relations and friends. 

The fairs and fetes were also occasions of social gatherings. 
Every household in the vicinity of the shrine were open to friends 
and relations, visiting the mela from distant towns and villages. 
The hosts were recipients of presents of grain, walnuts, and other 
souvenirs. Hospitality was offered freely. The guests were lodged 
and served food. This type of get-togethers were repeated when 
the hosts would attend the mela at the home village of his guests. 


Hindu Fairs: The Kashmiri Pandits have a series of fairs 
held at various shrines in the Valley. These two are spread all 
over the year. The most important fair is held at Hari Parbat Shrine 
on the 9" day of bright fornight of Chiatra (March--April) and on 
the 9" day of the bright fortnight of Asarh (June--July). People 
flock to the place in thousands in their gala attire and after 
worshipping at the shrine, have their food and go round the 
numerous shope set up there on the occasion. 

Another popular fair is held at Khirbhawani about 20 
kilometres from Srinagar. During the nineteenth century when 
the mode of transport was the boat, people in their thousands 
converged there in all kinds of boat and enjoyed the outing for 
three or four days. The main fair held in May--June attracted the 
largest congregation of people, but minor fairs at Khirbhawni have 
beena regular feature on every Ashtami--8" of the bright fortnight. 

Other shrines where fairs are held are Khrew, Verinag, 
Anantnag, Umanagri, Bhawan, Baramulla, etc. 


Treck to Amarnath: The most attractive pilgrimage is 
undertaken annually to the sacred cave of Amarnath. Spread over 
a fortnight the annual treck over the high mountains and 
meadows is an experience never to be forgotton. 

A place of pilgrimage sacred to Siva, and celebrated 
throughout India as well as Kashmir, the sacred cave of Amarnath 
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is annually visited by thousands of people (male and female), who 
wend their way to the religious festival which takes place there ° 
about the end of July. It is situated in the distant snowy mountains 
far away from all human habitation and even above the region of 
vegetation, being at an elevation of more than 13,000 feet above 
the sea. 

The scenery on the marches and near Amarnath is 
magnificent in favourable weather. It is wild, grand and more 
imposing than anything seen in Kashmir. It is the trip to make. 


One can never forget it. Truly one feels there in the presence of 
the Maker of the Universe.” 


Ganga Bal: Another important pilgrimage which has lately 
become less popular was to Ganga-Bal lake, which rests deep and 
still under the snow-caped Haramukh. To Ganga Bal, the local 
replica of the river Gangas, the Kashmiri Pandits carried the ashes 
of their departed parents and relations which they deposited with 
due ceremonies in the sacred lake. The road was difficult, as early 
snow sometimes overtook the pilgrims and delicate women and 
children often perished from exposure. 

The Pandits who for want of easy communications could 
not go to Haridwar to deposit the ashes of their dead, took them 
to Ganga Bal instead. But with the building of the Jhelum Valley 
cart road to Rawalpindi the rail-head, more and more people took 
the journey to Haridwar, thus avoiding the hazardous pilgrimage 
to Ganga-Bal. 

Apart from visiting the various shrines in the Valley on 
fair days, the Pandits had other religious festivals which they 
celebrated at home with the customary ceremonies. These included 
the Shivratri in February--March, the Naureh or the New Years 
day in March--April, the Pan in autumn and lately the Holi, 
Baisakhi, Diwali and Ankot. 

The Kashmiri Pandits did not celebrate Holi and disliked 
the splashing of coloured water on one’s clothes. But with the 
advent of the Dogra rule, Maharaja Gulab Singh encouraged them 
to celebrate the festival on a grand scale. Rich Pandits of the city 
had to take part in this festival on thé Maharaja’s order. Colourful 
functions organised in Basant Bagh across the Shergarhi Palace 
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were enlivened by the performace of Kashmiri and Punjab; 
icians. 

Se Gest the spring festival, the Kashmiri Pandit, had 
a holy dip at the sacred spring of Gupta Ganga at Ishbar, locality 
about half a kilometer from Nishat Bagh. The devotees useq the 
occasion for relaxing in the Nishat Bagh. Some of them engaged 
doongas for a few days, and enjoyed an outing on the Dal and in 
the Mughal Gardens. (ae 

With the influx of the Punjabi Hindus, the Dusserah began 
to be celebrated in Srinagar with great éclat. During the Dogra 
rule, Hazuri Bagh in Srinagar became the venue of Ram Lila 
celebrations and the Maharaja along with contigents of the army, 
witnessed on the Dashmi day the burning of the effigies of Ravana, 
Kumbhakarna and Meghnad. 


The Outings: It was not only the fairs at shrines where the 
people went for relaxation. The numerous gardens, the apple and 
almond orchards as well as the hyacinth and narcissus groves, 
attracted huge crowds who enjoyed the outing and spent their 
day in eating, singing and listening to the music of wandering 
minstrels. For instance a visit in spring to the almond orchards 
when the trees were in full blossom was eagerly looked forward 
to by all the communities who carried their refreshments and the 
ubiquitous somavar to Prepare tea and qahwa. Venders of sweets, 


toys, jewellery, footwear, Kangris, etc, set up their stalls and had 
a brisk sale, 


ghal Gardens, N ishat, Shalamar, Cashma 


Shahi 
Palaces that were formerly among the 


i and the summery 
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charms of the place, had gone to ruins. The gardens were nearl 
a jungle, the palaces almost ruins, Gulab Singh attending more 2 
substantial realities in the way of filling his coffers than keepin 
in order the artificial beauties of palaces, gardens, and fount 
But when they received the attention they deserved, the people 
swarmed there every Sunday to picnic and relax.” 


The Kashmiris turn every Occasions to gaiety and feasting. 
Even the first snowfall was hailed as ushering in a joyous time for 
those who could afford a feast. 

When the new snow fall one 
surreptitiously pass on a little snow into the hands of a friend or 
relatives in a piece of cloth, or ona stick, or in an apple, or folded 
in the leaves of a book, or wrapped up in a letter. 

If the person inadvertently takes what is thus presented to 
him, the other has a right to demand an entertainment or a dance, 
or some other boon of the person he has deceived, 


person will try to 


The Hafiza Nagma: However, the best relaxation and 
entertainment was when a marriage took place in the family of a 
near relation or friend or a neighbour. The celebration of a marriage 
was an event and money was spent freely on ornaments, clothes 
and feasts. For days singing and rejoicing took place and tea was 
served freely. 

It was mostly on the marriage that well-to-do people 
arranged a dance performance by the professional Hafiza or 
dancing girl. Accompanied by an orchestra, comprising Sitar, 
Santoor, Rabab, Sarangi and Tabla, the Hafiza would dance and 
sing appropriate songs in Persian and Kashmiri. The Hafiza dance 
became a rage during the Sikh and Dogra regimes, being liberally 
patronised by the Sikh Governors and Dogra Maharajas. 
Uncontrolable crowds would swarm the venue of a Hafiza dance, 
whether arranged at a public or private place. There would be a 
rush for seats for vantage and often the show would end in a 
melee. 

There were Hufiza dance performances arranged by the 
residents of a Mohala or a ward through public contribution. Here 
also the audience would comprise people from all over the city, 
attracted by the beauty and professional skill of the Hafiza. 
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But the dance quickly fell from grace, having come into 
the hands of disreputed prostitutes. 

Prostitution acquired an ugly dimension towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. A legacy of the rule of the Sikhs who 
encouraged licentiousness and held dance parties day in and day 
out, the flest trade increased by leaps and bounds. Vigne who 
visited the ‘Valley in 1835, records that the prostitutes in Kashmir 
who were in great number came mostly from the Watal caste. 

The Dogra Maharajas continued to patronised this 
disreputable trade and acquired a sizeable amount in revenue 
through a tax on every registerd prostitute. The clientele of the 
courtesans comprised the upper class gentry and also prople from 
the middle classes. The infamous profession was not looked down 
upon by the society but for a rais or noblemen to have a mistress 


or two became a status symbol. 


Centres of Entertainment: In the heart of Srinagar and other 
important towns in the Valley “red light districts” were gay centres 
of entertainment and a large number of unsuspecting vouth fell 
into the snares of the courtesans. 

In a letter to the Editor, appearing in the London Times of 
20" April, 1880 one N.M.E wrote that His Highness the Maharajas 
received from 15 to 25 per cent of the whole revenue of his State 
from the gains of his licensed prostitutes; that according to the 
last return there were in the Kashmir territory 18,715 State 
prostitutes, and they paid over to the Government Inspectors a 
fixed proportion of their disreputable gains. 

The Government of India, shocked at this report asked their 
OSD in Kashmir, Mr. F. Henvey to make inquiries and send his 
report immediately. In his note Mr. Henvey wrote: 

“The prostitutes, who are registered and taxed as such, 
are principally of the Watal or lower caste. They are sold at tender 
age by their parents to brothel keepers for Rs.200 or Rs.100 per 
child. The sale is recognised and recorded on stamped paper, the 
pretext being that a marriage might be intended, though the truth 
is well known.” 

The famine seriously affected the trade in prostitution and 
there were only 30 brothels and 70 or 80 registered prostitutes in 
Srinagar. But on the other hand, the non-registered might be 
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counted by thousands. For this development the European visitors 
were directly responsible. The Chinar Bagh reserved for bachelors 
became notorious for their licentious behaviour. They used to call 
courtesans and indulge in heavy drinks.* The consequence was 
that syphilitic disese spread and was spreading terribly throughout 
the Valley. During 1877, 78,79 the total number of new ‘cases 
treated at the Srinagar Mission Hospital was 12,977. Of these, 
2,516 were entered as “Venereal Diseases,” but at least half of the 
whole number of patients were syphilitic. 

The bearing of this on the health of the hundred of young 
military officers who came every year to Kashmir was disastrous. 
According to Henvey not even two out of ten must have escaped 
the infection. Seeing these evils, he endeavoured to put a stop in 
1878 to an open system of pimping which was being carried on 
by the boatmen, and in which, “I am ashamed to say a young 
Englishman was more than suspected of being engaged.” 

Among the poorer classes, Bacha Dance was very popular. 
Dressed as nautch girls with long loose hair, the boys would dance 
to the accompaniment of sitar, rabab and the drums. Bacha Nagma 
was in demand at marriage, festivals and at the village common 
during harvesting season. 


Bhand Jeshna: But the most popular entertainment, 
particularly to the cultivator class was bhand jeshna or a dance 
drama enacted by professional Bhagats. These Bhagats relieved 
the sadness of village life in Kashmir. 

The Bhagats portrayed village life in a most vivid manner. 
Their dress and make-up were excellent, and they represented 
most faithfully the internal working of a village community. It is 
said that Maharaja Gulab Sigh acquired a very intimate knowledge 
of village administration from the Bhagats’ performances. 
Lawrence admits having picked up some hints from them as to 
the working methods of the Patwari, the village accountant. The 
plot was very much the same. The Raja rides by, burning to redress 
the injustice and his Wazir seizes on the Patwari and the 
Lambardar, and calls for the village accounts. The unfortunate 
villager who has brought his grievance to the Raj’s notice is at 
first very loud and noisy in his complaints, but as he sees the Wazir 
and the Patwari laying their heads together he becomes silent and 
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ascinated. The denouement is that the Wazi 
ari is innocent, and the complainant Teceives q severe 
flogging. Other scenes of village life were depicted, and one Of the 
ag Bcite representation with the country People was the 

ae lucking and spinning of cotton.” 
Se Shairs or minstrels who sang to the accompaniment 
of a guitar also composed humorous or satirical stanzas to send 
the audience into peals of laughter. | 

In the city there was plenty of amusement and there Was 
the sacred river with its floating life. The days could be passed 
somehow. The citizen could saunter down to the river ghats ang 
bathe, he could do a little shopping or listen to the song-birds and 
the minstrels, or he could work his way up to Amira Kadal, the 
first bridge, and find out the latest rumour concocted by the 
professionals who lived by fabricating news. If he lived on the 
river or the canal he could enjoy life from his latriced Window. 

He could also lounge down to the palace and see what 
was going on. All were admitted, and all could have public 
audience of His Highness the Maharaja. 


sits as one f T finds 


that the Patw 


The Gay Hanji Weddings: Another entertaining and amusing 
sight of the river at Srinagar was the boatmen’s wedding parties, 
which was very frequent at certain times of the year.» The party 
borrowed a big doonga and packed it with their wedding guests. 
With twenty paddlers or so, who sat at the bow and stern, giving 
an exhibition of fancy strokes, sending the water in spray behind 
them, it made a most ludicrous effect, and was intended to be so. 
There would probably ba a nautch girl or two, or men dressed up 
as nautch girls dancing in the fore part of the boat, and musicians. 
There would be a punting-pole stuck up, with a piece of coloured 
cloth on the top for a flag, and if they wished to attract an extra 
amount of notice a man with a shot-gun would straddle the pent 
toof and let off his gun when the spirit moved him. A small boat 
Preceded the marriage Party, about thirty yards or so ahead, with 
we yi two drummers who seemed to put their whole soul into 
eee This Was to attract attention and they certainly 

in doing so. The bridegroom sat in the centre of the 
~~ "Cushions, his face covered with a veil of tinsel. The boat 
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with its show was pro 


elled u j 
city with much shou P p and down the river through the 


ting and “tamasaha.” 


Games: For the villagers there were i 
games. Life was terribly earnest, and the chive ee 
could work. Before the time of Maharaja Gulab Singh the different 
wards of Srinagar city used to turn out w ‘ 
and played a very earnest and serious 
not approve of this fighting spirit, a 
warfare.*° 


ith slings and stones, 
game. But Gulab Singh did 
nd put a stop to the mimic 


. Tipcat, which was common all over India, was played in 
Srinagar, and the loser had to give the winner a ride on his back. 
Hop-scotch was also a common game, and one of the seven 
compartments was knownas “hell.” Little girls had their rag dolls, 
and carried them in toy palankins, playing at marriage. After the 
establishment of a Mission School cricket and football found their 
way to Srinagar. 

At fairs were seen aged men of religion jumping about with 
singlesticks but the country people never stepped into the ring. 
Although Kashmir was celebrated for its wresthers, the game fell 
out of fashion due to the apathy of the Dogra Maharaja. 

The Kashmiri might be said to have no idea of amusement, 
and probably regarded a seat in a balcony or a boat as the most 
perfect from of amusement. But a love of game and sport was 
latent in him, for many of the professional shikaris were good, 
keen sportsmen, and the boatmen would paddle till they dropped 
rather than be beaten by a rival crew.” 

With the dawn of the 20" century, modern education had 
made rapid progess. Physical drill and games like football, hockey, 
cricket and boxing formed a part of the school curriculum. Thanks 
to Biscoe’s Mission School, weekly boat regattas were held in the 
Dal Lake and attracted a large number of sight seers. Later with 
the establishement of four high schools in Srinagar, an annual 
tournament of football, cricket and hockey was held among them. 
The tournaments attracted crowds of people who watched by 
games with great enthusiasm. On Maharaja Pratap Singh's 
birthday in July every year displays of physical drill by school 
children were held at Hazuri Bagh in Srinagar--which were 
watched by large ecrowds of citizens. 
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Another occasion for a grand tamasha was the arrival of 
the Maharaja in May from the winter capital of Jammu. The 
Maharaja was brought in a boat procession from Chattabal to the 
Shergarhi Palace. Both banks of the Jhelum in Srinagar were 
decorated with buntings, hangings and ornamental gates. School 
boys in brilliant uniforms and holding paper flags occupied the 
ghats and raised welcome slogans as the procession passed by. 
Similar scenes were witnessed at the frequent visits of the Viceroys 
to the Valley. 

With the building of the cart road to Rawalpindi, Ras Lila 
Troupes from the plains of Hindustan began to visit the Vailey. 
The Ras Lila shows arranged at different mohallas through public 
subscription became popular and were witnessed by both Hindus 
and Muslims. Later a few enterprising young men, headed by 
Pandit Vidhlal Dhar (Vakil) organises a dramatic club on the lines 
of the Parsi Theatre. The club used to give regular shows of the 
then popular plays-Krishna Sudama, Laila-Majnun, etc. 

Cinema films (16 MM) were first exhibited in Srinagar in 
1923 and attracted huge crowds. Simultaneously the first circus 
(Ramamurthy) came to Kashmir and gave successful shows for 
the whole season. 


Conveyances 


Non-existence of roads for wheeled traffic in the Valley as 
well as on the passes leading to it, has been already mentioned in 
the chapter on “Communications.” Kashmiris accustomed for 
generations to traveling on foot had developed marvelous 
marching powers. This led to the system of begar or forced labour 
from villagers for carriage of imports to and exports from the 
Valley. 

However, the riding and pack-ponies and boats on the river 
and lakes, were the common conveyance of the rich and poor in 
the Valley. The upper and middle class people generally owned a 
doonga or a shikara paddled by hired hanjis or boatmen for moving 
about in the city--going to office and visiting friends. The river 
with its numerous waterways was a busy thoroughfare, with boats 
of various shapes and sizes plying on its waters and moving to 
and fro. There were regular boat services between different stages- 
- from Khanabal in the south to Baramulla in the north and vice 
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versa. Similarly Srinagar was connected to Sopore, Bandipore and 
towns and villages in between by frequent boat services. The boat- 
sage boat tp reach Srinagar ROCCE ae ae 
to cover the same diene on ae ae oy cn ee 
eturn journey upstream would 
take atleast two days. 
With the incoming of European tourists, the boatmen did 
a roaring business, carrying them in doongas or light houseboats 
from Baramulla—where they terminated their journey by tonga 
from Rawalpindi--to Srinagar. They also engaged shikaras for 
moving about on the river and lakes in Srinagar. 

For quicker journeys on land, the pack and riding ponies 
were freely used both for carriage of loads and travel. Kashmiri 
ponies--short, slow but sturdy—were raised in every village in the 
Valley and on the hills. They had a canny sense of taking to narrow 
paths and carrying heavy loads up and down the mountains and 
over the Valleys. 

Every family of means in the city maintained a stable of 
both pack and riding ponies. The fodder was chiefly drawn from 
villages at cheap rates during the summer months the stock was 
sent for grazing on the meadows. The middle class people would 
also keep a pony or two for moving about. It is remarkable that 
even women were good riders and fearlessly undertook long 
journeys on horse-back. 

But ladies of the richer class, generally observing purdah 
travelled in palankins, hired by them along with their bearers. A 
palakin was invariably used to carry a bride from her parents’ to 
the groom's house, while the groom followed on horseback. 

Pack ponies were maintained by almost all villages in the 
Valley and on the hills, to carry heavy loads from one place to 
another. Paddy, firewood, corn and other agriculture produce, 
was carried on pack-ponies from the villages to the markets in 
towns and cities, as also merchandise from there to the villages. 

From ancient times there existed a community of horse 
owners and breeders who lived on the earnings of the stock. The 
Government of the day was dependent on them for the carriage 
of heavy luggage. Hence they were liberally treated and paid, but 
when extra carriage was required these stable owners would use 
the Government machinery to draw pack-ponies and their 
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attendants from villages on nominal payment. This caused 
enormous suffering to the people. The practice assumed appalling 
proportions when supplies had to be sent to garrisons in Gilgit 
and Ladak. This forcible levy was however, given up on public 
ae the cavalry regiments and the Maharaja’s stable, most 
of the ponies came from Central Asia. Regular caravans of horse, 
used to reach the Central Asian serai in Srinagar, out of which the 
best ones would find a place in the Cavalry Lines, Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh also set up a breeding farm at Hajin in the north of the 
Valley for supply of ponies to his army. Later ponies began to be 
imported from Amritsar and Lyallpur in the Punjab. 

With the opening of the Valley, the demand on pack ponies 
dwindled, carriage of heavy goods being done on bullock carts 
and later on motor torries. Cart roads were also built in the Valley 
and tongas began to ply on them and replace the riding ponies. 
Later came the bicycles which were mainly used in the city. The 
first motor car entered the Valley in 1905. By 1920 buses began to 
ply and the revolution in conveyances was thus complete. 
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of visitors, in which all the manufactures peculiar to Kashmir can be 
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Kashmir in 1925 
A Bird’s-Eve View 


BY 1925 KASHMIR had ceased to be a land of mystery. Its 
age-old insulation was broken in 1890, when a cart road was built 
between Srinagar and Rawalpindi, the nearst rail-head. 


From Medieval to Modern 


Another cart road fit to take heavy wheeled traffic was 
built between Srinagar and Jammu in 1916. Entending to over 
640 Kilometres, the two roads from Jammu to Rawalpindi formed 
the longest hill road in the world. 

The opening of the Valley and the drastic changes in the 
administration of the State following political developments in 
1889, were responsible for catapulting the people into the 20" 
century with a bang. And thus began the rapid transformation of 
a medievalistic society into modern. The picture that Kashmir of 
1925 presented is ample testimony of this remarkable 
phenomenon. 
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Communication: 

A steady stream of motor cars, buses, horse-drawn carriage 
and bullock carts were plying over the roads resulting in easy 
travel to the Valley where no wheeled carriage had existed before. 
Early in 1925 a few tiny military aircraft flew over the Valley 
indicating future growth of air travel. People came out into the 
streets and open spaces to witness the phenomenon of man flying 
over the mountain ramparts which separated the Valley from the 
rest of the India. 

The need for good village roads though not fully recognised 
in the earlier period was felt with the quick economic development, 
which necessitated better facilities for internal transport of produce 
and goods. Building of roads fit for wheeled traffic was accelerated 
by the introduction of motor traffic on the Jhelum valley and 
Banihal roads. 

Roads between Srinagar and Leh and Gilgit were widened 
to allow two ponies to travel abreast. This facilitated a large volume 
of trade between Central Asia, Tibet and Kashmir. 

The most important effect of the introduction of wheeled 
transport was the end of begar or forced levy of men for carriage 
of goods. The cultivator breathed a sign of relief at being freed of 
this iniquitous system which had turned him into a beast of burden. 

By 1925, telegraphic facilities between Kashmir and the 
world were available all over the Valley. Srinagar and the main 
towns including tehsil and district headquarters had post and 
telegraph offices run by the Government of India. Postal services 
were now quicker because of mail being carried in motor vehicles. 

Beginning with the opening of the Valley by improved 
means of communication, trade between Kashmir and the British 
India Provinces on the south and the Central Asian Countries, on 
the north assumed a brisk pace. The net increase in the exchange 
of trade commodities--the incomings and outgoings combined-- 
went up by more than two-thirds. The percentage of increase was 
larger in the case of exports than of imports. Again, the output 
was immensely greater in Kashmir than in Jammu, the capital 
invested in the former being more than one-and-a-half times as 
much as in the latter. 

The increased tempo of trade, the coming in of tourists in 
large numbers, the conservation of forest wealth and the judicious 
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sale of its products, the greater a 
the development of the fruit ind 


prosperity. 


gticultural produce including 
ustry, naturally led to greater 


Administration 


Another important factor whi i . 
prosperity was a stable and efficient ani ee ee 

From 1889 onwards the affaris of the State were overned 
by definite laws, rules and regulations. The rights of actos 
were defined and determined by means of a regular settlement 
and the people on the whole enjoyed a much greater sense of 
security. Justice was administered by well regulated hierarchy of 
courts possessing combined civil and criminal powers--munsifs, 
sub-judges, chief judges and the high court. Crime was dealt with 
by means of a well organised police. The Accounts, the Forests, 
the Settlement, the Public Works including Irrigation, the Silk 
Manufacture, the Wine Factory, Dredging and Electricity were in 
executive charge of European Officers who put the administration 
machine at par with that functioning in British Indian Provinces. 


Growing Prosperity: 

The growing prosperity was visiable from the conditions 
prevailing in the villages. No longer was the cultivator at the mercy 
of the Kardars and Chakladars who annually allotted land to the 
peasants for cultivation and recovered 7/8" of the produce in 
revenue. Thanks to the land settlement of Wingate and Lawrence, 
the cultivator was granted permanent tenancy rights over the fields 
he brought under the plough. The land was assessed to cash 
revenue in lieu of payment in kind. More intense cultivation and 
increased produce followed. This he was a liberty to sell for cash 
in the open market. No longer was he forded to live on singhara 
for five months in the year. Not only was he assured of the freedom 
to till and produce, but he could freely develop his cattle wealth, 
and engage himself in gainful employment during the six months 
of winter. 

In the cities and towns too the economic prosperity was 
apparent. There were now metalled roads and paved lanes in 
place of the filthy gutters called streets, littered with offal and 
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rubbish. New houses of burnt brick had come up with better 
ventilation and lighting, glazed windows replacing the old pingra 
shutters. Shops were full of consumer goods. Trade seemed brisk. 
A steady flow of visitors, mainly European, resulted in the 
development of handicrafts. The institution of houseboats and 
hotels indicated employment to a large number of hanjis, guides, 
shikaris, travel agents, etc. Pipe water was provided--a great boon 
indeed. Electricity for lighting purposes in Srinagar, Baramulla, 
Sopore and Pattan had brightened the life of the people. 
Housewives were freed of the task of husing paddy for their daily 
meals--this was now done by paddy husking machines run by 
electric power. 

There was no plethora of currencies in vogue. The rupee 
reigned supreme the only coin current all over India. However, 
the old weights and measures namely kharwar, trak and manut 
and the Kashmir gaz or yard and its subdivions were still freely 
used in Valley. 

The increasing volume of trade, both internal and foreign, 
induced a few banks to open branches in Srinagar. They helped 
in financing internal and foreign trade by discounting bills of 
lading and exchange. The banks also encouraged the saving habit 
among the people. However a few bank failures during the decade 
following the War shook the confidance of the depositors. 

The War gave a boost to the economy. There was an 
appreciable rise in prices with wages and salaries following suit. 
A brisk demand for Kashmir wollen textiles and carpets from 
Indian and foreign markets gave employment to a large number 
of weavers and spinners. The popular doggerel brings this out: 

; Yiyt German asi kyah kari lo lo 
Drogi bazazi asi karav ghari lo lo 
We don’t care if German win or lose 
Should the piecegoods cost more, 
We shall make them at home. 

It also signified the rising self-confidance of the Kashmiri 
who had realised his potentialities in the economic field. 


Increase in Population 


This was reflected in the rapid increase in population. 
Whereas in 1846 the estimated population of the Valley was not 
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seven decades. The increase would have been greater but for the 
recuring epidemics of cholera and smallpox. 

The road to the Punjab while increasing trade and 
commerce, at the same time brought in the periodic visitations of 
cholera, which like man, always travels by road. 

Disease is not as common in Kashmir as in other less 
favoured countries. The robust constitution of the people stands 
them in good stead and keeps them in health in circumstances in 
which a less hardy people might be adversely affected. Nor do 
the dreaded germs of cholera and typhoid get a firm foothold in 
the Valley, because of forst and snow by which the Valley is 
gripped in winter. But the dreaded tubercle bacillus seemed to 
flourish and took a heavy toll of life. 

However the sanitary arrangements, though confined to 
Srinagar and a few towns, made the people conscious of the need 
to adopt preventive measures against disease. The provison of 
medical aid by the State made good progress during the first 
quarter of the century. The total number of patients treated at 
hospitals and dispensaries increased from 9790 in 1911 to 22,302 
in 1920. 

The towns of Kashmir, 21 in number were generally of a 
larger size, the average population being 8,979. These figures 
clearly indicate the liking that the Kashmiri had for the amenities 
of urban life. 


Demand for Kashmir Goods: 

A major factor which contributed to the prosperity of the 
Vallev was the conservation of forests conducted on lines tae 
to those obtaining in the forest administration of British nes wh 
which they were brought into conformity in the year 18 a ibe 
services of the first conservator were lent to the State y ne 
Government of India. From that year onwards there was a steady 
progress in forest conservation and sylviculture. 
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The Kashmir valley having the largest forest area, the 
economic benefits ensuing from the progress of forest 
administration must have affected the growth of population in a 
greater degree than in any other part of the State. 

Apart from the tourist influx which increased from year 
to year, the export of fruit, handicrafts, silk and timber contributed 
to the prosperity of the Valley. 

A large number of orchards growing apples, pears, 
peaches, almonds and walnuts were laid out by the Horticulture 
Department and individual landlords. The Kashmir apple was in 
great demand in India resulting in substantial benefit to growers, 
fruit merchants and labourers. 

Similarly the handicrafts of Kashmir gained remunerative 
markets in India and abroad. Carpets, wood carved items of 
furniture and decoration, papier-machie articles and furs were 
exported in large quantities. An important item of export was the 
mumuah or embroidered felt carpet. It found a ready market in 
America and several European countries. Thanks to the Swadeshi 
movement, Kashmir Pattus, homespuns, blankets and shawls-- 
pashmina and raffle-were in great demand in the markets in India 
and gave employment to a large number of spinners, hand weavers 
and embroiderers. 

The silk factory employing 5000 workers was yielding good 
profits and Kashmir silk yarn was a standard item of export. Sik 
cloth woven on hand looms and eager purchases in the Indian 
markets. 

As travel between the Valley and the rest of India became 
easier and quicker, there grew up a class of hawkers who toured 
India and secured large orders for products of Kashmir cottage 
industries like shawls, silk, wood carving, papier mache and so 
on. This acted as a damper on the activities of monopoly houses 
who used to fleece the poor workmen. It was a healthy trend and 
augured well for the development of cottage industries in Kashmir 
and the popularisation of its products all over the subcontinent. 

The Customs and Excise Department however acted as a 
brake to a speedier increase of trade and commerce. As time 
passed, the Department proved to be anomalous. For, it adopted 
the Indian Customs Schedule of duty. With protective duties 
coming to the fore in India, the Kashmir customs duties became 
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ridiculous, for several commodities as for example, iron and steel 
which were being protected with heavy duties by the Government 
of India, when imported into Kashmir from Europe under bond 
were found to be cheaper in Kashmir then those produced in India. 
The high duties on Brocades and Banaras Sarees resulted in the 
smuggling in of these goods. Day by day as customs duties 
increased, the import trade of Kashmir progressively suffered. The 
customs barrier between Kashmir and the rest of India indeed 
became an irksome burden on the poorer classes in the State. 


Non-Kashmiris Rule the Roost 


No doubt Kashmir experienced an all-round growth in 
trade and commerce and marked improvement in the standard 
of life of the people, yet the entire benefit did not pass on to them. 
This was due to two reasons--the strangehold on the import-export 
trade by the non-Kashmiri traders, and on the administration by 
non-Kashmiri officials and clerks. 

A disturbing factor which marked the opening of the 
Valley, was the monopolistic hold by non-Kashmiris over the 
import-export trade and commerce. The forwarding and 
commission agents from Rawalpindi and Hazara were quick to 
foresee the potentialities of the trade between Kashmir and the 
rest of India. They lost no time in seizing the reins of control of 
this trade and opened their branches in Srinagar, Baramulla and 
Domel. Facing no competition, they supplied the petty Kashmiri 
shopkeepers with goods at high rates, pocketing the profits 
themselves. Conversely they purchased the articles of export from 
them at rock bottom prices and sold them at higher rates in the 
mandis in the Punjab. Very soon these traders amassed enormous 
wealth and could afford a fleet of chauffer-driven cars and luxuries 
houses. Many of them settled in the Maharajganj locality at 
Srinagar and some built palatical bungalows in its newly developed 
suburbs. 

Similarly the new forest administration brought in non- 
Kashmiri lesees who ruthlessly exploited the forest wealth of 
Kashmir and amassed fortunes. The contracts in the P.W.D. were 
monopolised by non-Kashmiris. Later the motor transport itself 
came under the sole control of non-Kashmiris. 
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Conditions in the administration machine were no better, 
When in 1889 the British took over the administration of the State 
through the Resident, they changed the court language from 
Persian to Urdu and Enlish, and forthwith discharged the personel 
not conversant with new languages. Recruitment of administrative 
staff for each and every department with non-Kashmiri resulted 
in wholesale unemployment among the old officials and clerks. 
Though by 1925 there were enough Kashmiri youngmen bearing 
University diplomas and degrees, they were ignored and the 
Punjabi domination in services continued. It was surprising to 
find only a solitary Kashmiri as head of a department in the entire 
set-up in 1921. A Punjabi Revenue Member of the Executive 
Council had as many as 45 relatives, qualified or otherwise, 
working under him. These officials indulging in corrupt practices 
amassed huge fortunes and acquired land at nominal nazrana from 
the Government. They built luxurious houses in posh localities in 
the suburbs of Srinagar and studiously avoided socialising with 
the Kashmiris. 

The Kashmiri Pandits who were the most affected by the 
apathy shown by the vested interests, conducted a vigorous 
compaign in the press outside the State against deprivation of the 
local people of service opportunities. Their efforts were slowly 
bearing fruit, but the most that a Kashmiri graduate could expect 
was a petty cleark’s post. 

Kashmiri Muslims, though educationally still backward, 
also received a raw deal at the hands of the non-Kashmiri 
Ministers and heads of departments. Their agitation, however, 
followed a communal line. Encouraged by the British who had 
perfected, under Lord Reading’s Viceroyality, the policy of divide 
and rule, the Kashmiri Muslims, pushed forward their claims to a 
share in State services in Proportion to their members. 

The result of these agitations and the poor response from 
the State government, was frustration among the people and 
building up of discontent among the younger generation. 


Spread of Education 


By 1921, the number of high schools rose to six in the 
Valley-- Our in Srinagar and one each in Anantnag and Baramulla. 
The number of male scholars in the Secondary Schools was 2!/ 
times as high as 1911, while the number of students attending 
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Primary Schools advanced by 71 er cent si 
satisfactory feature was that Panag Schone ee 
roll ae ae were opened between 1911 and 1921. 

: ber of students who obtained their degrees in 1921 
was 51 against 5 in 1911. The number of passes in the Matriculation 
and School Final Examiniation was more than three times the 
number in 1911. 

Already a few Kashmiri scholars after abtaining post- 
graduate degrees in Science in India, were successful in acquiring 
higher academic and professional training in the Universities in 
the United Kingdom. On their return some of them were given 
the cold shoulder by the State administration and the 
disgust to work outside the State. 

The Amar Singh Technical Institute opened in November 
1913, had 81 students on rolls in 1921. The Institute imparted 
instructions in a variety of arts and crafts, such as painting and 
decorating, carpentry, masonry, embroidery, mechanical 
engineering, basket making, pottery and tile making, wood 
carving and workship practice. 

The increasing number of students pursuing higher studies 
in arts, sciences and professions, in different colleges and 
universities of India brought Kashmir into the Indian mainstream. 
The growing independence movement spearheaded by the Indian 
National Congress affected them deeply and they acted as catalysts 
in the body politic of the Valley. Several services like the post and 
telegraph, and common currency, strengthened the bonds between 
the Kashmiris and people in the rest of India. This had far-reaching 
effect on the shaping of the political and economic thought of the 
people of the Valley. 


y left in 


Standard of Life 


There was very little change in the food habits of the people. 
However thanks to the land settlement, the peasants could now 
retain enough grain and pulses from their produce to last them 
for a year. They had no longer to sustain themselves and their 
families on sighara nuts for more then four months in the year. 
This naturally resulted in higher prices for paddy and other grains 
in the Srinagar market. The citizens used for generation to living 
on subsidised paddy from the State, raised a cry and hence the 
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Government set up a Food Control Department for distribution 
of grain on ration cards. Mutton and poultry were now consumed 
in larger quantities. 

With easy communication and commerce there was a large 
inflow of cotton textiles into the Valley, and the people eagerly 
dressed themselves up in the cheaper and brighter chintzes 
imported from mills in Manchester and Lancashire. Woolens from 
the Punjab also found favour. The import of raffle yarn and cloth 
replaced thé used of pashmina cloth and seriously affected the 
shawl industry. However, the ceap raffle cloth was extensively 
used for embroidery and the raffle shawls found a ready market 
in the mandis at Amritsar, Lucknow and Calcutta. 

Hence in 1925 we find both the Panditani attired in raffle 
pherans and the Musim women in bright coloured chintzes. The 
style of dress however remained unchanged. The European style 
coat and trousers was universally adopted by school and college 
students, government servants and traders in general. 

The revolutionary change in the roofing of houses from 
thatch to birchbark and later to iron sheets was a noteworthy 
phenomenon of postwar Kashmir. The Iron roofing was on the 
increase and married the aesthetic look of the housetops of 
Srinagar as seen from the Shakaracharya hill. 

There was, however, a deplorable increase in the flesh 
trade. Thousands of young Kashmiri girls were seduced and forced 
into the brothels in Peshawar, Lahore, Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta. In Srinagar and other towns too, the redlight districts 
increased in size. The people and the government showed a 
criminal apathy to this dark spot on the face of Kashmir. 

Because of this the Kashmiri was looked down upon in 
the rest of India. He was derisively called a ‘Hatto” and the word 
“Kashmiri” denoted a mean and cowardly fellow. Kashmiris living 
in India were hesitant to own their birthplace. But several 
distinguished Kashmiris defied the slur and proudly called 
themselves Kashmiri. Notable among them were Sir T.B. Sapru, 
Sir M. Iqbal and Agha Hashar Kashmiri. 

With the establishment of a Municipality having a few 
elected members, the citizens of Srinagar had a taste of local self- 
government. The civic sense began to dawn on them and by 1925 
they were vocal enough to demand amenities like good pave 
roads, street lighting, better sanitary arrangements and so on. 
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Social Reform Movement 


Fe Gee fon eee the spied of education resulted 
the Hinde snare Ri ire customs and value both among 

The pernicious custom of child marriage among both the 
cOnneaues was eating into their vitals. However among the 
Pandits, thanks to a high degree of literacy, there was an 
appreciable rise in the marriageable ages of both boys and girls. 
The Muslims, particularly in the villages, stuck to the old custom. 

The movement for widow remarriage among the Hindus 
was gaining momentum. The Pandits realised that widow 
remarriage would solve many social problems which their 
community faced as, for example, a lage number of unmarried 
youth in the community. The movement was spearheaded by the 
Arya Samaj which had gained a firm foothold in Kashmir. The 
Sanatan Dharam Sabha, however, openly opposed it, but 
undertook the reform of some social customs--dowry, expensive 
marriage festivities, etc. the desire for change was apparent from 
societies and forums formed by both Hindus and Muslims to exhort 
the people to shun superstitions and pernicious customs, but the 
progress of total reform was slow. The joint family system among 
the Hindus had almost collapsed. 

The Muslims continued to remain under the thumb of their 
Mullahs and Pirs. Their age-old superstitions were ruling supreme. 
The Wahabi movement, although vigorously waging a ruthless 
war against the Mullahs and the superstitions, was ee the 
going difficult. The Ahmadya movement was making a ae 
but the old religious and social systems had taken deep roo a 
it was difficult for reformers to produce any tangible results. Hope 
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lay only in the spread of modern education for bringing about 
social change among the masses. en 

With the growth of prosperity and rising prices the neo- 
rich spent large sume on marriage and festivals. This led to over- 
spending by those who could not afford it. They had therefore to 
borrow money at exhorbitant rates of interest and mortagage their 
immovable property. Thus came into existence a class of money 
lenders. The civil law was heavily in their favour and taking 
advantage of this, they deprived the unfortunate debtors of their 
property in the cities and towns. Fortunately for the cultivators, 
Wingate and Lawrence, having foreseen the consequences of 
giving them the right to alienate land and house-property, had 
made suitable revenue laws. The cultivator could neither sell nor 
mortgage his land or house, nor would his agricultural implements 
including the bullocks be attached for recovery of his debts. Hence 
the money lenders kept the large class of cultivators out of their 
operations. But in the cities they wrought havoc and in 1925, it 
was estimated that at least half the house property in Srinagar 
was under their control. 

One good feature was the age-old amity among the Hindus 
and Muslims remaining intact. This was a predominant social 
feaure in the Valley. 

Another factor which contributed to the growth of healthy 
youth was the Boy Scout movement introduced first in 1921 by 
Dr. Shri Ram. It gained enormous popularity among all the 
communities. Dr. Shri Ram’s public lectures on health and 
education attracted large audiences. 


Cultural Activity 


During the first quarter of 20' century, Kashmiris became 
conscious of their rich cultural heritage. European scholars and 
Savants were responsible for unveiling the beauty and greatness 
of Kashmir’s contribution to art, architecture, literature and 
philosophy. The first in the field were the archaeologists and 
numismatists like Col.Cole and Cunningham. George Buhler’s 
search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 1875 had revealed the vast 
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Pastimes 


Modern games and sports, first introduced by the Mission 
School were taken up by other schools. Several sports clubs came 
into existence and the annual Circle Tournaments in football and 
hockey became very popular. Weekly regattas at the Dal lake 
attracted vast number of spectators. Dramatic clubs gave stage 
performances of Parsi Theatre type plays. Ras Lila troupes came 
every year to the Valley to regale the people. Circus companies 
like those of Ramamurthy and Tarabhai visited the Valley several 
times, giving entertaining performances in Srinagar and other 
major towns. The indigenous Hafiza and Baclia dances continued 
to be popular. Meanwhile enterprising gramophone companies 
filled and released records of Kashmiri ghazals and bhajans which 
were avidly listened to by the people. The 16 mm foreign cinema 
films were exhibited first in the Valley in 1923 and people attended 
the shows in thousands. The visits to melas and picnics in the 
Mughal gardens and the Dal lake were as popular as ever. 
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